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Resolutions Adopted at Meeting of 


The lumbermen and lumber dealers of the United States, rep- 
resenting twenty-three separate regional associations, comprising 
the following manufacturing associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: California Redwood 
Association, California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, North Carolina Pine Association, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Southern Pine Association, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Empire State Forest Products Association of New York, 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, Alabama & 
Mississippi Emergency Bureau, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
assembled in convention in Chicago, under the auspices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, hereby declare: 

That having mobilized, co-ordinated and utilized all our re- 
sources to help win the great war for liberty, we seek by wise 
counsel to continue this co-operation for the joint benefit of our 
employees, ourselves and the public. 





REASONABLE TRADE AGREEMENTS DESIRABLE 


WHEREAS, Among the lessons taught by the war is that real 
industrial strength and efficiency are achieved only by intelligent 
concerted action, and that substantial conservation of raw mate- 
rials, transportation service, and man power is possible when 
reasonable co-operation between units of industry is permitted or 
enjoined; and 

WHEREAS, The nation should not forget, but rather should 
profit for all time by these lessons, and should by its legislative and 
other policies enable industry to take advantage of those reason- 
able measures of co-operation, self-regulation and conservation the 
wisdom of which has been so amply demonstrated by our wartime 
industrial history; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association believes that reasonable trade or 
other agreements tending to conserve man power, transportation 
and other facilities, raw materials: or other national resources, 
should, subject as far as advisable to approval by some responsible 
Federal agency, be permitted; and that any necessary legislation 
appropriate to that end should be passed by Congress. 

Resolved Further, That the delegates representing this industry 
in the coming convention of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce present this resolution to that meeting and urge the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to present to the administration and to Congress 
a comprehensive plan adapted to accomplish the above purposes. 


DEFINITION OF INVESTED CAPITAL 


The lumber industry is vitally interested in the revenue meas- 
ure now pending before Congress. The definition of invested 
capital as contained in the House bill is especially unfair to lumber 
manufacturers. 

To measure the investment of our industry on the basis of original 
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Association at Chicago, November 23 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


cost would work extraordinary hardship and create a burden 
utterly disproportionate to practically all other industries. 

Resolved, That the pre-war values as of March 1, 1913, if the 
property was acquired prior thereto, should be recognized as the 
measure of our investment. It is further 

Resolved, That it is the duty of lumber manufacturers to acquaint 
their congressmen with the unique status of our economic position 
as touched by this measure. 





OPPOSED TO FURTHER RATE INCREASES 
WHEREAS, It has been rumored that the Railroad Administra- 


tion contemplates an increase in rates on transportation by apply- 
ing the 25 percent increase to Order 28 without a maximum of 5 
cents per hundred pounds; and 

WHEREAS, Notices have been given of further regional in- 
creases amounting to more than said 25 percent increase and in 
addition thereto; and 

WHEREAS, Certain district traffic committees of the United 
States Railroad Administration have given notice of hearing at 
which certain readjustments of lumber rates involving material 
advances will be considered; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber is now bearing more than its just propor- 
tion of the transportation costs of the nation. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this meeting, that we are unalterably opposed to 
any further increase in rates and other transportation charges 
incidental to handling lumber, and our officers and directors are 
instructed to take such steps as may guard against such action, and 
we request them further to investigate the feasibility of securing 
such readjustment of existing rates as will relieve the lumber in- 
dustry of the unjust proportion of transportation costs which it is 
now paying. 





FAVOR WISE SHIPPING LAWS 


Permanent prosperity of the United States depends largely on 
our foreign commerce. Such commerce should be principally car- 
ried in American ships. 

Therefore, we commend the efforts of the Shipping Board to 
build an American fleet of merchant vessels and we request the 
Congress of the United States so to revise our shipping laws that 
these ships may be operated permanently under the American flag. 


WANT WOOD SHIPS FOR LUMBER CARRIERS 


WHEREAS, The entire ocean commerce of the world prior to 
1860 was carried in wooden vessels and much of the export and 
coastwise lumber trade of the United States was borne by wooden 
sailing vessels and steamers until they were taken for war serv- 
ice; and 

WHEREAS, In normal times wooden ships up to 4,000 tons can 
be built for one-half the cost and operated at the same cost as 
steel ships: 

We request the Shipping Board to have built on their present 
program a sufficient number of such vessels, on plans approved 
by practical lumber exporters, to provide for such trade as we may 
reasonably expect, and we further request the Shipping Board to 
allow wooden ships to be built freely for both domestic and foreign 
purchasers. 





(Concluded on Page 35) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But there are times when a buyer is perplexed 
to know just which wood will best meet his 
requirements. This isn’t true of railroad 
purchasing agents who have tried 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 


















These two woods are extensively used in railroad SHOP CEDAR 
: Interest your customers in the shop grade of PORT OR- 
work because they are naturally adapted to these uses. FORD CEDAR for interior Gajeh, outside frame casings, 
Douglas Fir offers length, strength and durability - porch work, general repair work, etc. The manual train- 


ing department of your schools will be interested in this 


grade. 
; ; : ee , . CEDAR works easily, takes a fine finish and in the Shop 
It is also adaptable to finish, flooring, siding, dimension, grade is very moderate in price. Carry it in stock. It will 


sell easily and at a good profit. 


Our facilities for promptly filling orders will interest you. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. : 


when specified for bridge stringers, caps, car sills, etc. 








doors, sash, columns, etc. 
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THERE NEVER has been any good reason why we 
should permit free lumber imports from coun- 
tries that have a stiff import barrier or absolute 
prohibition against entry of our lumber products. 


THERE ARE some old buildings so arranged that 
the only thing to do is raze and rebuild; but in 
many cases skillful remodeling will effect a great 
improvement, equal in effect to a new building at 
material saving in cost. A Spokane lumber retail 
concern has established a service for the purpose 
of planning such repairs and should do well with it. 


ONE MIGHT know that naming a Texas county 
Angelina would have weird results, and now it has 
went and gone and indicted the kaiser. The normal 
Texas county would prefer to proceed on the theory 
‘‘First catch your kaiser.’? To the question of 
‘What shall be done to the kaiser?’’ the answer 
‘‘Turn him over to Texas’’ would probably be 
equivalent to all the other answers that ingenuity 
has devised, and some surplus over. 


INCREASES in street car and suburban fares to 
meet the emergency of higher costs have been 
quite general, but if continued beyond the emer- 
gency requirements are bound to retard suburban 
building development and favor inner congestion 
in cheap apartments as against the modest de- 
tached suburban house and its larger breathing 
space of lawn and garden. Such a narrowing of 
the practicable residence zone about our larger 
cities is very unfortunate, unbalancing the real 
estate values and reacting against improved liv- 
ing conditions, particularly for the wage earner. 


Gov. SLEEPER of Michigan has started after the 
‘“sprinkler trust’’ and wants a law compelling the 
insurance companies to recognize any sprinkler 
head approved by the State insurance commissioner. 
One trouble with that program is that most of the 
efficient heads have been gobbled up. Sprinklers 


_ are a good investment but their manufacturers are 


inclined to want too large a slice of the money 
they save. 


WHILE THE rest of the country has laid the day- 
light saving plan on the shelf for the winter, Cadil- 
lac, Mich., is going to work in the morning at 6 
instead of 6:30 and quitting at 5 instead of 5:30, 
all the plants working on this schedule. But then 
Cadillac is a peculiar little metropolis. Its saw- 
mills have been turning their ‘‘ waste’’ into money 
for a good many years and its inhabitants have 
forgotten what a refuse burner looks like. 


A MAINE SAWMILL which first went into paper mak- 
ing as a side line now manufactures among numerous 
other products a widely advertised ‘‘ Kream Krisp’’ 
cooking compound from peanut oil by treating with 
hydrogen to harden it. In manufacturing chlorine 
for bleaching its paper pulp it had the hydrogen 
left as waste and adopted this method of utilizing 
it. The Brown Corporation, or Berlin Mills, N. H., 
whose advertisements of kyanized spruce lumber 
may have been noticed in the engineering journals, 
has other products, however, somewhat strange to 
the usual lumber stock list, such as chloroform, 
oxalic acid, the carbon tetrachloride which many 
other sawmills buy for the charging of their pyrene 
fire extinguishers etc. In other words, it is actually 
using the chemical methods of wood waste utiliza- 
tion which the rest of us are merely talking about. 


AN INTERESTING plan for taking care of 1,500 
returned Canadian soldiers in the lumber industry 
is taking definite shape in British Columbia. A 
corporation is to be formed, with the descriptive 
tho lengthy title of ‘‘The Returned Soldiers’ Co- 
operative Lumber Co. (Ltd.),’’ having an author- 
ized capital of $10,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is 
to be paid up immediately, it being the expectation 
that 1,500 returned soldiers shall each take one 
share of stock at par value of $1,000. Mills will be 
operated by the company on a codperative basis 
and only returned soldiers will be employed. An 
option has been secured on eight mills and large 
tracts of timber and provisional officers have been 
selected. It is reported that Canadian soldiers now 
in France are enthusiastic over the plan. Its prac- 
ticability of course remains to be demonstrated, but 
it seems to be well sponsored and its development 
will be watched with marked interest. 


The Joker in Railway 
Purchasing Inquiries 


The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been called to a paragraph in the warranty clause 
now used upon inquiry blanks of railway purchas- 
ing agents which reads as follows: 

In the event that any lower prices than those shown 
in this bid are made on similar material, by action of 
the United States Government or any agencies acting 
under its direction or suggestion, or for any other 
cause, the seller hohe to make a corresponding reduc- 
tion on any material shipped under this agreement, on 
or after the date of said decline. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not acquainted 
with the history of this paragraph. It can perhaps 
venture a surmise as to its origin. It will be re- 
called that in the Government price fixing plan on 
lumber there was an understanding that in the 
event of an advance in prices for the succeeding 
period this advance would apply on orders which 
the mills had accepted but had not been able to 
fill. Probably the Railroad Administration, noting 
this fact, concluded that it might be well to pro- 
tect itself against possible decline in the prices of 
the price fixing committee. If the mills are to have 
the benefit of any advance upon their unfilled or- 
ders purchasers, it reasoned, should have the bene- 
fit of any decline upon such orders. 


This language, however, goes further than that. 
It is so worded as to protect the buyer in any lower 
price whether made by the Government ‘‘or for 
any other cause.’’ It will not be necessary for . 
general prices to decline. If any competitor comes 
along and offers a lower price the mill binds itself 
to meet it. 

That is competition carried to the nth power. It 
is Shy:ockism of an extreme sort. The mill is in- 
vited to set a price upon its product with the cer- 
tainty that it will get no more and the probability 
that it will get considerably less than the price at 
which it thinks it is selling. 

There is absolutely no justification for any such 
provision and the wise lumberman will emphatically 
refuse to have anything to do with it. 
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A Great Conference That Marked an 
Epoch in the Lumber Industry 


If.the lumber industry of the United States 
doés' not codperate more closely than ever before 
and act more nearly as a unit in dealing with its 
big national problems it will be because the 
effects and influences of the great meeting held 
in Chicago last week are allowed to be forgotten 
or to become dissipated in the consideration of 
affairs incident to the busy, every-day life of the 
individual lumbermen. ; 

Men came to Chicago from all sections of the 
country to attend this conference. Many of 
them came with fear and distrust in their hearts 
and a feeling of uncertainty as to what the future 
held in store for tlie industry generally and for 
their own concerns particularly. Others came 
filled with a feeling of optimism, convinced that 
the closing of the world war and the consequent 

eriod. of readjustment and reconstruction could 
fclag only unparalleled activity and prosperity 
to the industry, provided, of course, that its prob- 
lems were handled in a sane, businesslike way. 


The fears of those who were fearful or doubtful 
were allayed and their courage was renewed and 
the optimists were confirmed in their optimism 
thru the magnificent addresses delivered and sta- 
tistics given at this meeting and, more important 
than all else, the industry was purged of some of 
its internal bickerings and suspicions between re- 
gions and apparently now will present a solid 
front in dealing with all national problems. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN earnestly has urged 
national codperation and the great need for the 
various branches of the industry getting together 
and as.a codrdinated whole operating thru the 
National association on all matters affecting the 
industry—and there are few problems, even those 
incident to a particular section, that do not 
affect in some measure the entire industry—and 
it was with a feeling of profound gratification 
that representatives of this paper viewed the 
veritable love feast that accompanied the wiping 
out of old scores and the getting together of the 
various interests that occurred during the meet- 
ing of directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


That the regional associations were enabled to 
get together, provide the necessary financial sup- 
port and agree on a plan for the efficient opera- 
tion of the National association was a distinct 
compliment to President John H. Kirby and Sec- 
retary-Manager Wilson Compton, both of whom 
have labored earnestly to that end, and was a 
recognition by both rank and file that the future 
prosperity and well being of the industry depend 
upon proper codperative effort. The National as- 
sociation, better financed than ever before, should 
be able during the ensuing year to make a record 
of accomplishment that will assure the adoption 
after that time of the program in its entirety as 
recently proposed. 

This’ great conference, attended as it was by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, ad- 
dressed by bankers, lawyers, army officers and 
business men, all with messages of encouragement 
and optimism, really was an epoch in the lumber 
industry. 

Assured by leading financiers that ample cred- 
its would be available for financing the devel- 
opment of foreign trade; advised by its represen- 
tatives that the Government desired not to hinder 
but to help the industry in its readjustment from 
a war to a peace time basis; convinced by cold 
facts and figures that the statistical position of 
the industry never was better; fortified by state- 
ments from wholesalers and retailers of their be- 
lief in a great business in store for the coming 
year and of desire to codperate in a helpful way 
with the manufacturers in maintaining the in- 
dustry on a stable basis; assured by army officers 
that accumulations of lumber in the hands of 
the War Department would be disposed of so 
as to have the least possible effect on the mar- 
ket—representatives of the industry in this great 
meeting were given every encouragement to be- 
lieve that the future holds only good to the 
lumber trade and that a stable market confidently 
may be expected. 

There are serious problems facing the industry, 
to be sure. 

If the industry is to be safeguarded and saved 
from possible disaster there must be vigilant 
watchfulness and a closer codperation than ever 
before has existed. 

Educational work must go forward on every line. 
The markets of the world must be cultivated 
intelligently and without ceasing. The home mar- 
kets must be nurtured; labor problems must be 
handled in a broad, sympathetic way; accurate 
knowledge of costs must be acquired—in fact, 
there are many problems of gravest import before 
the industry, but as a result of this Chicago con- 
ference it will approach these problems with a 
buoyant feeling of encouragement and hopeful- 


ness and with a spirit of codperation that can 
not fail to succeed. 

This conference, hastily assembled, has been 
well worth while and its beneficial effects will be 
felt thruout the entire industry for years. 


Fireproofing Solicitude That Is 
Misdirected 

Readers of the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN will re- 
call that some time ago there was a campaign on 
in Rochester, N. Y., for the abolition of shingle 
roofs, and that the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city took an active part against such roofings. 
While it is not at this time a matter of news, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to direct attention 
to the fact that on May 24 a fire occurred in the 
Chamber of Commerce building in that city which 
entirely burned out the quarters upon the top floor, 
formerly occupied as headquarters of the Chamber 
of Commerce but which last year were abandoned 
for that purpose and fixed up for tenancy occupa- 
tion. The report of the underwriters’ inspection 


» bureau recently shows that there were no window 


protection and no fire partitions and that the steel 
columns in the room where the fire occurred had no 
hollow tile protection, as a result of which they 
failed anu the roof fell in. These were no 
standpipes in the building and it was necessary for 
the tiremen to carry their lines of hose up the 
eleven stories thru the stairways and elevator open- 
ings which were open. Had the fire reached these 
openings first there would have been no possible 
means of reaching it. 

It may be that in view of this experience the 
Chamber of Commerce will turn its attention some- 
what more to the question of fire prevention in 
large wuildings as compared with dwellings in the 
open suburban sections of tne city. It seems to 
have overlooked something in devoting so much 
of its attention to wooden shingles. 


Meeting of Wholesalers Was of Out- 
standing Character 


It is safe to say that every wholesaler who 
attended the notable meeting of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers held in 
Chicago last week went home holding his head 
just a little higher and prouder than ever over 
the vital part that his branch of the great lumber 
industry plays in the economic life of the nation. 
The buoyant optimism that pervaded the gather- 
ing was like a tonic. The atmosphere was fatal 
to pessimists, grouches and knockers, if any such 
strayed into the meeting, which the AMERICAN 
[ILUMBERMAN much doubts. 

The transition from the gloom and uncertainty 
that hung like a pall over the wholesale branch 
of the industry in particular only a few short 
months ago to the confidence and cheer that 
marked last week’s gathering was indeed note- 
worthy. Nor was it altogether the improved 
business outlook, due to the ending of the war 
and the lifting of building restrictions and 
embargoes, that caused the change. Tho these 
factors contributed, more potent was the knowl- 
edge that, due to the indefatigable efforts of 
President Louis Germain and his loyal and tire- 
less coadjutors of the executive committee, full 
governmental recognition had finally been ob- 
tained of the fact that the wholesaler exercises 
essential and indispensable functions in the dis- 
tribution of lumber and performs a service of 
the utmost value to the economic life of the na- 
tion. 

Other very notable features of the convention 
were the character of the discussions and the 
skillful way in which President Germain guided 
and expedited the transaction of business, while 
his own constructive comments and suggestions 
upon the various matters under consideration 
stimulated discussion and resulted in the develop- 
ment of many valuable points. 

Finally, the convention ‘‘got somewhere.’’ It 
did not, like some, run around in circles, listen 
to a few addresses, and adjourn with little of con- 
structive character to show for the time spent. 
The addresses and discussions were eminently 
practical and led up to definite action . upon 
several very important questions. The resolu- 
tions adopted deal without gloves with matters 
that the wholesalers deem vital to their business. 
Whether or not the views expressed meet with 
unanimous approval within or without the whole- 
sale branch of the lumber industry, everyone will 
admit that they go right to the heart of the 
matter in every instance. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sincerely con- 
gratulates the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers upon the notable results 
achieved during its brief existence under the 
guidance of its able president, secretary and 
directors; its prosperous condition financially, 
and its opportunities for enlarged future useful- 
ness to the industry. 


Lumbermen Will Welcome an Inves- 
tigation of Wooden Ship Program 


_ Certainly no one will more gladly welcome a thoro 
investigation of the wood ship building operations 


of the Emergency Fleet Corporation than will lum- - 


ber manufacturers who have supplied material for 
these ships, and probably a proper investigation 
will. be as gladly welcomed by the builders of the 
wood ships. Such investigation will show the 
tremendous handicaps that had to be overcome by 
manufacturers in supplying this material and how 
they were hampered and subjected to expensive de- 
lays thru indecision and frequent changes in speci- 
fications by the Shipping Board. It also will show 
what ship builders have been inefficient and to what 
extent these have delayed the program. A thoro 
investigation also should bring to light the hidden 
influences that have thrown every possible obstacle 
in the way of the rapid and satisfactory develop- 
ment of the wood ship program. 

On page 32 of this issue of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN will be found a statement by Charles Piez, 
vice president and general manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, telegraphed by the Wash- 


. ing representative of this paper, that should be of 


great interest as throwing some light on how the 
country has been misled by the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board and officials of the 
Fleet Corporation. . 

Just prior to his sailing for Europe on Nov. 14 
the chairman of the Shipping Board made public 
the statement that 250,000 more men were needed 
in the ship yards, and that while other departments 
were curtailing their activities the Shipping Board 
was just getting into its stride. Now comes Mr. 
Piez with the statement that this estimate of men 
needed was prepared several months ago, when 
great pressure was being brought to bear for the 
ships that were so badly needed. Further, he says 
that early in September the board decided that no 
new ship contracts were to be awarded and that con- 
tracts for vessels not likely to be built early in 1920 
should be cancelled. 

Thus it appears that after a definite decision 
had been reached to curtail the ship building pro- 
gram the chairman of the board was declaiming 
from the house tops that ship building was to go 
forward at an accelerated pace and that 250,000 
additional men were needed for this work. 

The average American welcomes a fight in the 
open and honors a man for an honest opinion even 
tho opposed to his, but he has a contempt for dou- 
ble dealing of any kind. For that reason a thoro 
investigation of the wooden ship program will be 
welcomed, for then those opponents of the wood 
ship who are working behind the screen will be 
brought to light and the real truth will be made 
known. 

While Senator Calder and others as poorly in- 
formed are making bitter attacks on the wooden 
ship program and declaring such vessels useless, 
these ships go right along making records of which 
the country should be proud, such as referred to 
in the telegram on page 32 of this issue. Out of 
more than 100 wooden ships that have been put into 
active service only three have been lost, one of these 
as the result of a lightning stroke, and one wooden 
ship has made twenty round trips between Gulf 
ports and South American ports and is still going 
strong. 

Yes, by all means, let’s have an investigation of 
the wooden ship program, and have it quickly. 


One Way of Lessening Sawmill 
Labor Turnover 


A vivid editorial recollection remains of a little 
talk at Crossett, Ark., several years ago with an 
expert lumber grader. ‘‘I’ve worked in a good 
many sawmill towns, first and last,’’ he casually 
remarked, ‘‘ but I reckon we’ll stick a while in this 
one. We like it here, have a nice little home and 
garden, and you ought to see my flock of thorobred 
chickens. ?’ 

This recollection is inspired by the plan of the 
McKenna Lumber Co., near Tacoma, Wash., of sell- 
ing home lots and home building material to bona 
fide employees for nothing down, payments to begin 
two years later. It has sold seventy such parcels 
of seven to twelve acres each in its subdivision near 
the mill, with only four defaults. That means it 
has that many employees who are likely to ‘‘stick 
a while.’’ 


AN EASTERN lumber concern has a rather clever 
plan for preventing boards from blowing off the 
top of its lumber piles. It provides hooks 22 
inches long, bent L-shape at both ends and sharp- 
ened, and putting two cross boards over the top 
of the pile places one end of the hook over the end 
ofthe board and crowds the other beneath the sixth 
or seventh board in the pile below. The foreman 
of the Eastern Lumber Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., 
devised this ingenious plan, which works very 
successfully. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A CAR OF SHORT BASSWOOD 


Could you advise us regarding grading rules of No. 
3 basswood as to widths and lengths? We purchased 
a car 1-foot No. 3 basswood from mill and it was 
agreed that there would be a larger percent 4 feet than 
ysual, also that stock would contain very little 14- and 
16-foot lengths and would be mostly 12 and shorter, 
put in loading car the mill loaded 80 percent of car 
4 and 6 feet, mostly 4-foot lengths, while we should 
have gotten the average run of lengths up to 12 feet. 

Our customer refuses to accept car on account of the 
excess amount of short lengths. Could you advise us 
if a No. 3 basswood can contain any amount of short 
lengths the mill wants to load, or should there be 
equal amount 4-6-8-10 lengths? 

The grade of lumber is satisfactory but the lengths 
are practically all 4 feet and some 6 feet. There are 
30,000 feet in car.—Inquiry No. 113. 


[The rules of the National association referring 
specifically to No. 3 basswood state that it shall be 
4 feet and over long, 3 inches and over wide. The 
general specification of basswood is that the grades, 
thicknesses and lengths shall be standard. The gen- 
eral provision regarding standard lengths is that 
they shall be from 4 to 16 feet, with not over 15 
percent of odd lengths. It further provides that 
in firsts and seconds the lengths are to be 8 to 16 
feet, with not more than 20 percent under 12 feet 
and not to exceed 10 percent of 8- and 9-foot 
lengths. There is no limitation as to the propor- 
tion of the various lengths in the other grades under 
this head. 

In the general instructions, however, appears the 
following: 

‘‘Lumber should be properly manufactured of 
good average lengths.’’ 

If this lumber was purchased under standard 
rules the question would be as to whether the 
lengths in this carload constituted a good standard 
average. Obviously they do not. 

It appears from this letter, however, that this 
earload was purchased under an understanding 
which was a modification of the standard rules. 
The agreement was that there would be a larger 
percentage than usual of 4-foot lengths and that 
they would be mostly 12 feet and shorter. The 
carload as received appears to comply too thor- 
oly with this agreement, and the agreement is 
defective in that it did not place any limit upon 
the departure from the usual average of lengths. 

It would appear that there was a certain amount 
of reason for complaint in this case, but its extent 
can not be exactly determined from the circum- 
stances as stated. In other words, it is doubtful, 
if official inspection is asked, whether the inspector 
would attempt to determine the extent to which 
standard. inspection was modified by the special 
agreement. In fact, the decision would probably 
be that inasmuch as this was a special grading it 
did not come under the official inspection. Ep1rTor. | 


TYPEWRITING TO SOME PURPOSE 


I am an old acquaintance of R. M. Merrill. He and 
I used to work for a hardwood company in St. Louis, 
also in Arkansas. I have been located here in Selma 
for six months, but Mr. Merrill did not know that. 

The other day I wrote him a letter on one of the 
local hotel’s stationery, telling him that we had a car- 
load of hardwood to sell, and that we understood he 
Was no worse on grading than nobody else; that he 
put down as many dots as most of the hardwood lum- 
ber crooks; that he paid most generally 80 percent, 
and once in awhile the balance 20 percent. In my let- 
ter I tried to make it sound like a little mill man 
would write. 

For the amusement of some of your readers I am 
enclosing herewith his reply and, as Mr. Merrill would 
say, “It is a cawka.”—-R. E. Len RAINEY, Lone Pine 
Lumber Co., Selma, Ala. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was about to use 
this space for a review of a book on ‘‘How to 
Write an Effective Business Letter’’ but cheer- 
fully passes that matter back to the standing galleys 
in order to make room for Mr. Merrill’s letter re- 
ferred to above, and which follows below: 


L. P.-L. Co., Selma, Ala. Gentlemen :—Replying to 
your esteemed favor of the 9th inst., we are wonder- 
ing where you have been hiding out for the past forty 
years that you have just heard of us. The fact that 
we had a national reputation when the James boys 
were doing business on the other side of the river is 
ample cause for reflection along these lines. 

You're darn right ; we are no worse off on grade than 
nobody else; in fact, we are most generally better off 
than nobodies we do business with, and if it is dots 
you are looking for we might negotiate for a bill of 
fare over to Thompson’s, where we eat, and it has 
been a big indoor season for flies, so don’t worry about 
Plenty of dots. If that isn’t enough there’s a flock of 
Pigeons roosting on this building that we might pass 
the hat under along about daybreak. 

As to that mixed car of oak and poplar that is block- 
ing the right of way of the L. & N. down your way, we 
have an order from the museum that. we can apply 
this on if we can get together on price. We could 
ship it to Heinz, the pickle king, if there were a little 
more variety to it. Anyhow, sack it up good, and bill 
to us in care of the Art Museum, Grant. Park, IIl.; 
also enclose pitchfork in case any of thé sacks burst 
enroute. When stock arrives we'll put a price on it, 
and inasmuch as we are so highly recommended by 
your long whiskered friend from the hills you will feel 
absolutely sure that we will do you right.—Very truly 





yours, R. M. Merritt Lumper Co. R. M. Merrill. 
R.M./M. 

PS. Anybody caught in the draft down your way? 
What do you hear about the war anyhow? 

The above correspondence would appear to indi- 
cate that it is not all gloom and melancholy in the 
hardwood lumber business at the present time.— 
EpITor. | 


PROUD OF THEIR NEW OFFICE BUILDING 

Under separate cover we are sending you photograph 
and blue prints of our new office building, which may 
be of interest to your readers. This summer, as in 
most other sections, building activities were at practi- 
cally a standstill here, so we took advantage of this and 
built a much-needed office. 

The building is 24x60, with basement under the 
entire length. In the front of the basement we have 
fitted up a convenient workroom where sash are re- 
glazed etc. The basement also affords splendid storage 
space for roofing paper, which we always buy in car 
lots. 

We believe we have a strictly up-to-date office—at 
least it is especially well suited to our own require- 
ments. There is ample desk room and the best of light 
for all. We are using part of the upper floor for an 
advertising department and find good use for a multi- 
graph and addressograph in getting out our mailing 
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list. We believe this department is responsible for our 
not having felt the depression ‘in business so much as 
some other firms we have heard complaining. 

We are firm believers in the large measure of pros- 
perity that will be ours now that the war is over. Of 
course we realize that readjustments will not be all 
accomplished this coming year, but we are getting ready 
for what we believe will be one of the most strenuous 
publicity campaigns any retail dealer has ever at- 
tempted. 

The better working conditions of the new office have 
put more “pep” in the entire force, stimulating them 
to better efforts. We have also worked out a very 
successful cost system, so that we will know every 
month just which of our several departments are most 
profitable. We shall be glad to have other dealers in 
this State or elsewhere call and look it over.—cC. 
STARKWEATHER & Son (INc.), Beaver Dam, Wis. 
No. 82. 

[The excellent photograph sent shows the build- 
ing exterior clearly, and the first floor sketch will 
show the arrangement. The second floor is an un- 
divided loft except for the advertising department 
office across the front end. 

The arrangement will be clearly understood ex- 
cept perhaps the stair detail, which is a little 
complicated. The stairs to the second floor run 
backward. Underneath them is a small vestibule 
with a side door opening toward the yard, and 
also with a stairway leading down to the basement. 
There are also large trap doors to the basement 
in the sidewalk on the yardside of the building. 
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The second floor joist carry across the 24-foot 
span without any interior columns. They are 
3x12 on 12-inch centers except where interior par- 
titions afford a shorter bearing, when they are re- 
duced to 2x12. Attention is directed to the squares 
of prism glass in the top of the front windows, 
which help to throw a better light diffusion into 
the front of the offices. 

That new cost system sounds interesting, too. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has described and 
illustrated a large number of retail bookkeeping 
systems, but none of them were thoroly department- 
ized to show separate costs for various merchandis- 
ing departments. It would be glad of such an 
opportunity.—Eb1ror. ] 


DURABILITY OF TAMARACK POSTS 

You had a couple of articles in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN relative to the durability of the tamarack 
posts. In the first article you referred to the good 
quality of the tamarack post and in the second article 
you left the dealer in doubt as to the durability. 
If you have any further information regarding these 
posts we wish that you would print it for the 
benefit of the dealers.—WOLFLIN West Sipe LUMBER 
Co., Evansville, Ind. Inquiry No. 86. 

[The second article on this subject which is 
referred to above quoted a Forest Service bulletin 
to the effect that tamarack posts have a life of 
eight to ten years untreated; and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has a good deal of respect for state- 
ments of that sort issued by any engineer of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. At the same time, 
however, it asked for further experiences from our 
readers regarding the durability of tamarack posts 
and none have been received. Why should we not 
have a little further information upon how long 
tamarack posts actually last under average. condi- 
tions in various sections of the country ?—EbITor. | 


USE OF MILL WASTE IN AUSTRALIA 


Reference your front page article on wood as fuel 
in Aug. 10 issue, and editorial on wood fuel for log- 
ging locomotives same issue, would like to point out 
the custom in this country. At the mills handy to 
towns and cities the waste from the saws is docked 
off into 12-inch blocks and sent away in the truck 
load to be sold thru firewood depots at prices of 3 or 
4 shillings per cartload (about 15 cwt.). This is 
mostly consumed in private dwellings. Larger fire- 
wood, up to 20 inches, is supplied to factories, brew- 
eries etc., and still further quantities are used on all 
logging locomotives, coal never being used in this 
connection. The wood is sent to the depots “green” 
as it comes from freshly felled trees and the house- 
holder has to do the seasoning himself by wel! stocking 
his woodhouse, or put up with the discomfort of wet 
wood. This firewood business is a very profitable side 
line of most sawmillers, but the demand owing to 
limited population is by no means sufficient to take up 
all the waste and vast quantities have perforce to go 
into the fire heap. Round about that subject the 
Scientific Board is just now inquiring how it can turn 
it to profit, but so far has not suggested anything 
likely to tempt the sawmillers to add to their enter- 
prises.—W. C. THOMAS, Perth, Australia.—No. 91. 

[The Australian practice described above is ex- 
actly that followed in many instances by American 
sawmills where a local demand exists for fuel wood. 
In probably a larger number of cases, however, the 
mill waste is cut into 4-foot lengths at the mill and 
sold in that condition to fuel dealers, who them- 
selves attend to cross cutting it into ‘‘ firewood 
lengths,’’? which are usually 16 inches instead of 
12 inches in this country, and also split it into the 
fuel wood sizes required for burning in kitchen 
ranges for cooking. In those sections of the coun- 
try where wood is used in heating stoves an air- 
tight heater is usually employed, and the wood is 
left in the form of quite large blocks, and with 
such fuel an airtight heater will keep fire nicely 
overnight. The handling of firewood fuel on a 
large scale in this country usually involves the use 
of power splitting machines, as well as cross cutting 
machinery.—EDITOR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 4 


The economic transformation thruout the coun- 
try is proceeding steadily, without serious dis- 
turbances evident anywhere but accompanied by 
a general uncertainty and hesitation. However, 
the fact that caution is increasingly manifest, 
with operations usually limited to immediate and 
well defined requirements, does not indicate lack 
of confidence in the future, but rather doubts as 
to the exact nature and scope of the changes in- 
evitable under the new conditions that are ap- 
proaching. The readjustment from a war to 
peace basis has run to considerable lengths in 
some lines when the short period elapséd since 
the signing of the armistice terms is considered, 
and the point has now been reached where the 
markets are freer from arbitrary restraint than 
for a long period, now that the various war-im- 
posed restrictions have been relaxed or entirely 
eliminated. Prices as yet have shown no marked 
downward tendency—to the contrary, in some 
cases have actually advanced to higher levels— 
yet there is little clash of opinion as to the 
eventual course of prices on general commodities, 
and the disposition of buyers to hold off as long 
as possible with their purchases in anticipation 
of goodly reductions from the existing extraor- 
dinary levels has grown stronger. Cancelations 
of commercial orders have grown more frequent 
of late, and some sellers are exerting every effort 
to arrest this movement. The Government also 
is canceling many orders it placed for war ma- 
terials, but this is done so gradually that con- 
ditions remain practically undisturbed thereby. 

* 


The southern pine market holds up surprising- 
ly well despite the fact that many Government 
orders are reported canceled. Commercial de- 
mand is about the same, the re- 
laxation or entire elimination of 
the many restrictions that former- 
ly hampered trade not yet hav- 
ing resulted in any perceptible quickening of 
trade. This of course is mostly due to the build- 
ing season being so far advanced that the under- 
taking of construction projects, in the northern 
sections of the country at least, would be unprac- 
tical. But the lumbermen without exception look 
forward to spring with great optimism. By that 
time the first period of readjustment from a war 
to a peace basis undoubtedly will be past and 
the trend of the future more clearly determined 
than is now possible, with the result that hesi- 
tancy will largely be dispelled and confidence 
restored. Belief is unanimous that with spring 
will come a worldwide commercial demand for 
lumber that will by far eclipse war business. In 
the meanwhile prices are steady, and more than 
likely they will remain so. The abnormal con- 
ditions surrounding the industry during the last 
year or more have made production costs almost 
prohibitive, and lumber in piles now can not be 
moved at less than Government prices without 
actual loss; and lumbermen generally, realizing 
what their lumber will be worth a few months 
hence, when the law of supply and demand once 
more will prevail, will not consider losing money 
at this time, even if this resolution would mean 
practical inactivity for sixty or ninety days. 
Some buyers still seem to labor under the im- 
pression that lumber prices will come down if 
they hold back their orders long enough; but 
they evidently do not thoroly understand the 
situation. With a record-breaking demand, not 
only domestic but from all over the world, ap- 
proaching, and with stocks already low and 
seriously broken with no prospects of early re- 
plenishment, it is clear that these buyers are 
simply wasting money by deferring their pur- 
chases, for when they eventually are forced on 
the market prices are much more likely to be 
substantially higher than to be unchanged from 
present levels. During the week ended Nov. 22, 
151 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation produced 63,105,076 feet, compared with 
a normal production of 92,203,090 feet; shipped 
63,478,240 feet, and received orders amounting 
to 43,943,200 feet, making the balance of orders 
on hand 597,989,280 feet. 

* * 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* 


A strengthening in the North Carolina mar- 
ket is apparent; altho the amount of business 
transacted during the last week was not large, 

it nevertheless showed some im- 


NORTH provement over previous weeks, 
CAROLINA and a continuance of this im- 
PINE provement is looked for thruout 


the trade. Next spring is ex- 
ected to see a return of more prosperous times 
in the North Carolina pine trade, when demand 
for building materials of all kinds assuredly 
will grow to heavy proportions. In the mean- 
while not much business is expected from con- 
struction sources outside of inquiries or possible 





bookings for spring delivery, and actual distribu- 
tion is likely to remain light until the snow leaves 
the ground. Many commercial buyers need stock 
but are holding up their business to the last 
moment, in the hope that values will be lowered, 
notwithstanding the fact that mill stocks are 
very low and that only a slight increase in de- 
mand is required to clean them up entirely. 
Other buyers are postponing their orders until 
such a time as it is certain whether Government 
control of prices will be continued; but certainly 
no downward revision of prices is expected under 
any circumstances. 
* * 

This normally is the quiet season in the trade, 
and this natural condition has been emphasized 
by the readjustments that industry as a whole 

is now undergoing. Comparative- 
HARDWOODS ly little activity is expected from 

now on until early next year; 
but then a booming business is confidently ex- 
pected, and all the operators are laying their 
plans accordingly. European inquiries for hard- 
wood lumber are rapidly increasing and some of 
them have already resulted in actual business. 
Peace yet being as great a novelty in Europe as 
here, and business there being no more readjust- 
ed to the new conditions than here, a heavy 
overseas business can not be expected to material- 
ize for a while, and the inquiries and orders al- 
ready received are counted on as mere forerun- 
ners to a vast business to come. Now that all 
building restrictions have been removed hard- 
wood men look for larger business in hardwood 
flooring and interior trim to materialize shortly. 
One of the first industres to return to a peace 
basis will be the automobile industry, and heavy 
business is expected from that source. Furniture 
factories, agricultural implement and farm 
wagon plants will require millions of feet and 
this is business that the hardwood interests are 
especially eager to regain. Domestic consump- 
tion alone will take up any slack left by reduc- 
tion of Government orders and the heavy needs 
of European countries are counted as that much 
to the good. Stocks at mill or in yard generally 
are very low and production will allow no oppor- 
tunity to replenish them extensively, and the 
result on future prices is clearly apparent. The 
same conditions as prevail in the southern hard- 
wood field affect northern hardwoods. Stocks of 
these also are low and the input of logs during 
the coming winter certainly will not exceed 60 
or 65 percent of normal, indicating a prospective 
shortage in these woods. 

* * * 

Mill stocks of hemlock, with few exceptions, 
are very badly broken, and the amount held on 
eastern markets is very small. The Government 
has taken over the entire pro- 
duction of the Pennsylvania mills 
during the last season and the 
other hemlock-producing sections of the East 
have enjoyed a heavy demand thruout the sum- 
mer, with the result that they are practically 
bare of stocks. Nor does next season’s produc- 
tion promise to remedy this condition, as only 
approximately 40 percent of normal crews will 
be available for woodswork in Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan during the winter, which of 
course means that the input of logs will be cur- 
tailed heavily. There is also a strong demand for 
hemlock for pulp purposes, which will take addi- 
tional stock and emphasize the existing shortage. 
In view of these facts and of the great building 
and industrial boom which spring surely will 
bring there is no reason for the hemlock manu- 
facturer to cherish anything but the most 
exultant optimism. 


HEMLOCK 


* * 


The removal of building restrictions hag, not 
yet resulted in any noteworthy quickening in 
the northern pine trade, but that a big building 
year is ahead is generally real- 
ized. The retailers, altho some 
of them claim to have larger 
stocks on hand now than usually, 
are expected on the market shortly after the 
holidays. A light production of logs this winter 
is inevitable because of the stringent labor short- 
age, and this, if nothing else, will cause stiff if 
not higher prices next season. Sixteen mills re- 
porting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the week ended Nov. 9, and ten 
mills reporting for the week ended Nov. 16, re- 
port a total production of 17,940,787 feet; ship- 
ments totalling 13,885,530 feet and orders re- 
ceived amounting to 2,852,452 feet. The low 
proportion of orders received in comparison with 
production is explained as being the immediate 
result of hesitation created out of the sudden 
transition from war to peace and it is expected 
to be only temporary. 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


The western pines market is dull; in common 
with markets for all other woods; but prospeetg 
are far from discouraging. A revival of build- 
ing, which spring can not fail to 
bring, will create a strong market 
for western pines in the East. In 
the meanwhile sash and door in- 
terests are preparing to enter the market on g 
large scale, in preparation for active business g 
few months hence, and their inquiries for shop 
grow larger and larger in volume. Californig 
white and sugar pine manufacturers report a 
rapidly improving market, with many inquiries 
having been received lately, especially for shop 
lumber. Stocks are light and most of the mills 
have closed down for the season, so that stocks 
will be cleaned up in a hurry should any real de- 
mand materialize. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 


The Douglas fir industry apparently has now 
regained its equilibrium after the confusion fol- 
lowing the sudden end of the war, with its wide- 

spread cancelations of orders for 


WEST spruce airplane stock and other 
COAST specialties, and a more hopeful 
PRODUCTS feeling is bracing up the entire 


industry. The removal of ‘all 
building restrictions and embargoes on shipping 
already has begun to bear fruit and Government 
specialities are fast being supplanted by sub- 
stantial commercial business. Of course, build- 
ing construction not yet having gotten under way 
and industries just now being confronted with 
readjustment problems that will preclude en- 
hanced operations in the immediate future the 
progress so far made is small, but the trend is 
unmistakable, and lumbermen unanimously agree 
that they are on the threshold of a greater pros- 
perity. The removal of restrictions on export 
lumber has had a further stimulating effect, as 
it is toward foreign markets that west Coast 
lumbermen look for a large part of their future 
business. Prices continue very firm on all higher 
grades, and the Government continues to buy 
large quantities of material for railroad and ship 
building purposes. Lower grades, however, are 
still weak, but certainly at bedrock, with prob- 
ability of a substantial advance to or even past 
former levels as soon as normal market chan- 
nels begin to open up. During the week ended 
Nov. 16, 122 mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association produced 67,509,792 
feet, compared with a normal production of 76,- 
628,000 feet; shipped 57,009,244 feet and accepted 
new business amounting to 43,124,360 feet, mak- 
ing the balance of orders on hand 60,307,576 feet.. 

* * * 


Future prices for lumber are a subject of much 
discussion and general concern. The attitude of 
the lumbermen on this question is plain enough: 

They contend that after the ex- 
CURRENT piration of the present price fix- 
FACTORS ations by the Government the in- 
dustry should be permitted to run 
its own course, along channels determined by the 
law of supply and demand, and unhampered by re- 
strictions that are more apt to cause harm than 
good. The present fixed prices for southern pine 
expire Dec. 23 and those of other regulated woods 
soon thereafter. The announced purpose of price 
regulation at this time is in order to give the in- 
dustry an opportunity to adjust itself to new con- 
ditions without the danger of an economic strain; 
and the lumbermen appreciate this protection, but 
at the same time think that this condition ought to 
expire with the present agreements. With stocks 
such as they are, and production and labor condi- 
tions such as they are, and with a prospective over- 
whelming demand facing them, they feel that not 
permitting things to run their true course would be 
an injustice, and might even approach a disaster 
for them. But the danger of continued price reg: 
ulation appears present. The continuance, accord- 
ing to Washington advices, may depend in some 
measure upon the wishes of the Allied as well as 
the United States governments. The Allies do not 
wish to enter the market for reconstruction mate- 
rials and bid against each others for quick deliver- 
ies, taking chances with booming prices and inter- 
ference with each other, and hence may insist on 
continued regulation of prices. It is certain that 
if a price boom sets in it will be the workings of 
the law of supply and demand, in which case such 
a thing is entirely justified and only. compatible 
with the interests of industry; whereas if prices by 
force are kept down economic disturbances—the 
very thing the Government says it endeavors to 
prevent—seem likely. Of course, just how the pur- 
chases of the Allies will be handled is still prob- 
lematical and some sort of codperation arrange 
ment is virtually assured. But the danger is pres- 
ent, and lumbermen should keep their just interests 
to the fore. 
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~ AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business, generally speaking, continues active 
and labor is well employed. There are some evi- 
dences of restlessness among wage earners and 
some apprehension concerning the future attitude 
of employers toward labor in the matter of wages. 
It is generally conceded that in the readjustment 
that is inevitable following the war there will take 
place a recession in wages. This should develop as 
the cost of living declines, but ordinarily wages 
are the last to yield voluntarily in any readjust- 
ment. 

The situation that confronts the American busi- 
ness man calls for the exercise of conservatism and 
good judgment. So accurately balanced is the 
great business machinery of the country and so 
high the speed attained to meet the needs of the 
Government in war production that any precipitous 
action by business or by labor is likely seriously to 
impair the operating efficiency of the business 
mechanism and result disastrously to all. 

It is therefore essential that in any readjustment 
toward a peace basis the steps be carefully con- 
sidered with the view of avoiding disturbing de- 
velopments. That the wage earner resists any de- 
crease in pay that is not offset by a corresponding 
decline in the cost of living is natural. The law 
of supply and demand in some instances has 
boosted wages abnormally, and this same law will 
operate in the other direction when the number of 
men available in a particular line increasingly ex- 
ceeds the jobs to be filled. 

There is reason to believe that with the exercise 
of a similar period of coéperation to that which 
made business and man power so effective in the 
war period an orderly readjustment can be brought 
about. At least for a time the change is likely to 
come gradually. There is much to be done in com- 
mercial lines which had to step aside during the 
war and await the return of peace. The conditions 
thru which we have passed have been too abnormal 
to permit comparison with other war periods. 

In any study of post-war developments this ele- 
ment of an absence of comparisons must be reck- 
oned with. Few people realize fully what the de- 
velopments of the last four years really mean in 
the world’s affair. We have actually passed thru 
economic developments that in effect amount to 
revolution. Figures showing volume of trade, pro- 
duction, consumption and indicative of almost 
every line of activity are practically useless for 
comparisons today. They are valuable only for 
comparison in pre-war periods and their utilization 
in connection with figures of a similar character 
for 1918 simply emphasizes by way of contrast the 
change that has come over the world in consequence 
of the war. 

Business men are finding this out in their own 
lines of investigation and in connection with their 
own industries. There is therefore a situation to 
be reckoned with that calls for conservatism and 
careful steering. The continuation of the war 
revenue taxes, the higher wages and cost of mate- 
rials and innumerable other factors make pre-war 
methods of doing business of little avail as a guide 
for the future. Greater economies have been de- 
veloped thru increased efficiency, but still greater 


. efficiency must be attained if the United States is 


to enter the world’s market and hold it against 
European competition. 

There is one factor that now confronts the busi- 
ness man which so far has not been taken seri- 
ously; namely, provision for Federal taxes. The 
1918 revenue law has not yet been enacted, but 
enough is known of it to bring to the business 
mind the assurance that it will involve the heaviest 
taxation that ever has been levied by a government 
against its subjects. The bulk of this revenue will 
be realized, as in the previous year, from incomes 
and excess war profits. Now that the armistice 
has been signed and peace is not far away it is 
reasonable to expect that war productions will rap- 
idly decrease and that excessive war profits will 
also disappear. 

The taxes to be paid next March, however, under 
the provision of the pending revenue law, are based 
on the 1918 income and business operations. These 
taxes will have to be paid in a period of declining 
business, because it is unreasonable to expect that 
the war production will continue long or that a 
shift to normal peace productions could be accom- 
plished over-night. Business, therefore, may be 
called upon to face a payment of taxation out of 
all proportion to current incomes at the time of 
such payment. It would not be surprising if many 
industries which have not enjoyed very large war 
profits were forced to pay Federal war taxes next 
year aggregating more than their total income for 
1919, 


It is essential, therefore, that there be set aside 
out of the 1918 income by business concerns a re- 
serve against probable Federal taxes; otherwise 
the business man will be compelled to go to his 


bank and borrow for the purpose of meeting these 
taxes. Such extension of credit may be sought at 
a time when the earnings of such a man are 
shrinking, which necessarily will impair the ability 
to obtain the ordinary additional line of credit for 
the conduct of his business. The American busi- 
ness man has been unaccustomed to heavy Fed- 
eral taxation except at a period when business is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Consequently he 
has not been impressed with the necessity of set- 
ting up out of his earnings, month by month, a 
sufficient reserve to pay these taxes. 

In other words, the business man uses his income 
in his business to prevent borrowing at the bank, 
relying upon the bank to furnish him the money 
with which to pay the taxes. This is unsound busi- 
ness, for taxes are a fixed charge, which it is just 
as essential to provide for as is the pay roll or an 
interest charge. Borrowing at the bank to convert 
raw material into a finished product is sound busi- 
ness. To set aside a reserve out of income and to 
invest that reserve in certificates of indebtedness 
in anticipation of taxes is a much safer and 
sounder business procedure than to use that reserve 
in business and rely on the bank to supply the 
money to pay taxes. The loan extended for tax 
payment is not self-liquidating, while the extension 
of credit for the: process of manufacture pre-sup- 
poses the salability of the product of the factor, 
when it is finished, at a price in excess of the in- 
vestment in raw material plus the fund borrowed 
to complete the manufacturing process. 

The Government will require a large amount of 


money to finance its war expenditures and has pro- 
vided the tax anticipation certificate, bearing 444 
percent interest, thru which it hoped to borrow 
the tax reserves of business concerns as they are 
set up out of earnings. This accomplishes two 
things: It helps finance the Government in its 
immediate needs without additional permanent bor- 
rowings in the shape of Liberty bonds, and it 
relieves the money market of an unnecessary strain 
at tax payment periods. Many business men will 
remember the experience of May and June of last 
year, especially those who did not purchase tax an- 
ticipation certificates. 

To force the banks to finance the immediate 
needs of the Government, without assistance from 
business men, thru the purchase of these tax an- 
ticipation certificates would simply swallow up be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 of bank- 
ing funds which otherwise would be available for 
use as an ordinary line of credit to general busi- 
ness. It is not likely that the Government will re- 
quire the anticipation of the entire amount of 
revenue sought thru the pending law, but the with- 
drawal of half of that amount from the available 
banking funds will be felt keenly in the money 
market of this country and will find a reflection in 
the volume of business in the course of time. 

It is evident, therefore, that there.is needed the 
fullest codperation by business, labor and the Gov- 
ernment in so adjusting affairs as to prevent the 
financial and industrial machinery of the country 
from being thrown out of balance with a resultant 
necessary slowing down in activity. 





PUBLICITY ESSENTIAL FOR AFTER-WAR TRADE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 25.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S telegraphed report of Nov. 20 of 
the semi-annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, held here on that 
date, was practically comprehensive of all of im- 
portance that transpired, but because of time limi- 
tation it omitted some matters of special interest. 
One of these was the address made before the con- 
vention by John B. Crosby, of Unicago. It follows: 

This is not a time when men can afford to rest 
on their laurels. Laurels, like many other excellent 
things, become faded and mussy from being too much 
rested on. Laurels wear longest and remain bright- 
est when they rest so lightly on the victor’s brow 
that he is kept in fear that they may at any moment 
be blown off. He can retain his laurels, political or 
commercial, only by vigilance—and a degree of sensi- 
tiveness to the currents of breeze that threaten them. 
If he tries to secure them by pulling them down tight 
above his ears he usually breaks the sweat-band anid 
they no longer fit. 

Our victorious nation and its Allies are not going 
to rest on their laurels, passive and smug and indo- 
fent. American commerce is not even going to con- 
sent to let her Allies rest easy with their pre-war 
trade laurels. The League of Nations is to establish, 
foster and guard a condition of world-business of con- 
structive emulation—codéperative competition, if you 
like—policed against both sneak thieves and cut- 
throats, in which the most foresighted, the most clean, 
the most worthily daring and the most wisely patient 
will gather the harvest of their abilities and their 
qualities, and then be secure in their possession of 
the fruits. The League of Nations is practically a 
worldwide extension of the theory of our Federal 
Trade Commission before it lost its honored head and 
put the reverse English on its purposes anad functions. 

We might say humorously that America, in world 
affairs, is starting on a course laid out for it by the ex- 
ample of cypress in the lumber industry—meaning 
that America can set the pace for the world she has 
saved—and the world will ungrudgingly permit us a 
prosperity undreamed of—as long as America shall 
continue to signify what she means today. 

Do not worry about taxation or other minor vexa- 
tions. Great Britain’s per capita income is $236 and 
her per capita debt $589. Our per capita income is 
$352 and our per capita debt $63. We start well in 
the Futurity Handicap. 

One of the best demonstrations of German efficiency 
was the subsidization of advertising channels in en- 
tente nations and their systematic encouragement of 
enlarged foreign advertising wherever practical, by 
German manufacturers. One of the best demonstra- 
tions of English intelligence and doggedness was the 
much increased advertising done by their leading man- 
ufacturers—with nothing to sell till after the war. 
They were protecting and strengthening their greatest 
asset—good-will—and the war itself was merely a 
struggle between good-will, which is the very core of 
civilization, and ill-will, which is the poison-sac of 
bigotry and greed. 

One of the best demonstrations of American brains 
and insight and fortitude (and business sense of A-1 
grade, S48) was the steadiness and volume of Ameri- 
can advertising, not to mention the tremendous use 
of it by the Government itself to sell what it had to 
sell. 

The reason for all this is in the simple and now 
well known fact that general advertising is the cheap- 
est of all ways to sell goods. Cypress knows it and 
has “carried on,” even at a modified pace under pres- 
sure of past rules of practice which gave no elasticity 


to its means of raising the necessary funds to take 
full advantage of emergencies as could a single-head 
corporation; and now cypress has its recurrent re- 
ward in an unexampled opportunity again to take the 
lead and swing into the home stretch of the stupen- 
dous new market while its less alert rivals are still 
in a jam at the first quarter post. 

Cypress has not only succeeded in “making people 
want what it wants them to want” but has solidified 
the ground under its feet by making them want what 
is good for them and, more yet, by making it better 
for them than it had to be. This is great merchan- 
dising, and the evidence accumulates that the new 
grading rules are, as so brilliantly described by some 
one in a private letter, “a monument to the integrity 
of the cypress industry.” They need for their full 
cash realization, however, a better tie-up with the 
trademark (that symbol of all permanent value) and 
it in turn needs a very much wider exploitation than 
has been practicable latterly. 

Let us be conservative, as in the past, but let us 
remember that conservation is not hesitancy, not tim- 
idity, not parsimony ; true conservatism is any course 
or act which conserves. Radicals who achieve power 
find themselves able to maintain it only as they learn 
and apply practical conservation, just as it is true, 
conversely, that those conservatives who are without 
vision and daring are the only conservatives who ever 
permanently lose power. 

People are sick of the sights, the sounds and the 
thoughts of war. Their minds are running to home, 
peace and prosperity. Let us identify cypress with 
those pleasant feelings in the minds of the millions 
instead of the hundred-thousands. Let us make them 
think of everything they yearn for and love best when- 
ever they see or hear the word “cypress.”” We must 
present ourselves smilingly at their doorstep, with 
clean new clothes on. These cost money. We need 
new dress for the arguments and suggestions befitting 
the times, and we must have new “tools” to work with 
in presenting the new psychology of our case to minds 
now trained by the war to a fuller appreciation of the 
value to them of the simplicity and sincerity and 
candor with which cypress has always approached 
them. It is a great advantage. The extent to which 
cypress shall make use of it is the only question, as 
association dues do not ?— money for advertising 
investments on the usual percentage basis of other 
manufacturing and selling. 


CUT-OVER LANDS FOR SOLDIERS CLASSIFIED 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 25.—Paul D. Perkins, 
of Lake Charles, representing the Federal reclama- 
tion service in the inspection of lands tendered for 
soldier settlement, last week inspected and classi- 
fied approximately 100,000 acres of cut-over pine 
lands in Tangipahoa, St. Helena and Livingston 
parishes. The lands were tendered by the Natal- 
bany Lumber Co., whose holdings in Tangipahoa, 
St. Helena, Livingston and East Feliciana parishes 
total about 250,000 acres, practically all of its cut- 
over areas being placed at the Government’s dis- 
posal. It is reported that Mr. Perkins classified 
about 100,000 acres as suitable for crop production 
purposes, listing the remainder of the company’s 
holdings as suitable for cattle and sheep raising. 
The land considered best suited to crop production 
has a light yellow clay subsoil that easily retains 
moisture. It is estimated that from 80 to 160 
acres will easily support a soldier and his family. 
Mr. Perkins’ report has been submitted to Engineer 
D. W. Ross, in charge of the preliminary survey in 
six southern States. 
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AFTER WAR CONDITIONS A PROBLEM 


Combination Continues Government Work— 
Export Trade and Labor Disturb 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—The St. Louis Wood 
Products Co., composed of sixteen planing mills and 
a box factory, which was organized last November 
primarily to handle Government contracts collect- 
ively, will not be dissolved, but will continue to 
operate after the contracts on which the plants now 
are working are completed for the Government. As 
soon as conditions warrant the company will make 
an effort to get export business and other con- 
tracts for planing mill work which can be handled 
best collectively. 

The company has assets of $1,807,000, 657,000 
square feet of floor space, and has 11,600,000 feet 
of lumber on hand. It received its first Govern- 
ment contract in December and has filled contracts 
for such articles as breach sticks, packing and mu- 
nition boxes, which constituted the greater part 
of its work, vise jaws, mill work and special hard- 
woods. An office has been maintained in Washing- 
ton. 

The various plants are still working on Govern- 
ment contracts. Some mill work is now being 
shipped to Norfolk, and other contracts for which 
materials such as hardware and lumber have been 
provided for are now under way. J. P. Larson, 
secretary of the company, said that no cancella- 
tions are expected and the concern is going ahead 
with them. 

Mr. Larson said that the company had been able 
to get business enough to keep the plants going at, 
about 50 percent of normal during the last eight 
or ten months, but thru this it had been enabled to 
keep its organizations practically intact, which was 
one of the things it had sought most. 

According to Mr. Larson, the plants are prepar- 
ing to get back to a peace basis as speedily as pos- 
sible. He believes there will be a revival of build- 
ing on a big scale within a short time, but the 
plants are worrying as to what they will be able to 
do with their labor in the transition period—the 
period between the ending of Government con- 
tracts and the resumption of normal building. 

E. T. Bradbury is president of the St. Louis 
Wood Products Co., and the operating companies 
are: 

Carondelet Planing Mill Co., Crescent Planing Mill 
Co., John M. Darr & Sons Planing Mill Co., Fox Bros., 
Manufacturing Co., Gravois Planing Mill Co., Marvin 
Planing Mill Co., Mechanics Planing Mill Co., Messing 
Planing Mill Co., W. F. Goessling Box Co., North St. 
Louis Planing Mill Co., Lauritz Petersen, Reed & 
Steeger Sash & Door Co., Riddle-Rehbein Manufactur- 
ing Co., Frank Schmidt Planing Mill Co., Thomsen 


Planing Mill Co., Chas. Thuener Planing Mill Co., 
Wellston Planing Mill Co. 


FORMER EMPLOYEE SUES LUMBER COMPANY 


NEw Or.eans, La., Nov. 26.—The filing of an 
unusual suit is reported from Columbus, Miss., the 
defendant being the Columbus Lumber Co. Ac- 
cording to a published account of the case, the 
company is being sued by a former employee for 
$50,000, on the ground that he was ‘‘ black listed’’ 
for refusing to subscribe to the United War Work 
Fund. It is said that the complainant’s name was 
‘*nosted’’ with the names of two negroes, for re- 
fusal to subscribe, all other employees of the com- 
pany having contributed to the fund. The com- 
pany’s management, it is asserted, was not re- 
sponsible for the posting of the names, but the dis- 
charge of the three men was ordered. Later, it 
appears, the employee who has since filed the novel 
suit went to the office and tendered a subscription 
to the fund, the company officials declining to ac- 
cept it because he was no longer in their employ. 








AIDS EMPLOYEES IN HOME BUILDING 


TacoMa, WASH., Nov. 23.—One of the first saw- 
mills to use women when the labor situation became 
acute was the McKenna Lumber Co., whose plant at 
McKenna, just outside Tacoma, is one of the larg- 
est in the district. For several months the com- 
pany has had from six to eight women employed in 
its planing mill. One of the women, a planer 
feeder, is declared to be one of the most efficient 
workers the company has ever had. Under the 
direction of General Manager A. G. Cook, who is 
secretary-treasurer, the company has been very 
successful in keeping its crews together. About 
two years ago it purchased 1,000 acres of land 
adjacent to the mill, which tract was divided into 
plots of from 7 to 12 acres, which have been sold 
to bona fide employees for nothing down. Water 
rights are provided, also lumber for house, barn, 
sheds and other buildings. Tie company furnished 
a cow and pigs or chickens, or other equipment to 
cultivate the land, and asked nothing in return 
for the first two years except that the tenant im- 
prove the land and make additions equal to the 
money and material advanced. First payments 
begin at the end of the second year. Out of 


seventy men who have taken up tracts with the 
McKenna company only four have failed to make 
good. The company has been fortunate in getting 
an exceptionally fine class of men.. The lands have 
produced good crops and the tract is dotted with 
pretty homes. A park is one of the features of the 
company’s town and there is a clubhouse which has 
become its social center. The company has twenty 
men in tae army and navy service. R. B. Tweedy, 
of Wisconsin, is president of the company and R. L. 
McKinney is assistant secretary-treasurer and aids 
Manager Cook in the work. 





LARGE PLANT TRANSFER CONSUMMATED 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Nov. 25.—One of the most 
important transactions consummated in this section 
for some time is the taking over of the saw and 
planing mill plants, including yards, sheds, docks 
ete., of the Cummer Lumber Co. by the Putnam 
Lumber Co., of which William O’Brien of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation of Eastport is presi- 
dent and M. L. Fleishel is general manager, Mr. 
Fleishel also being general manager of the Brooks- 
Scanlon concern. The Cummer company will retain, 
however, its box and crate mill at Milldale, which 
will continue to be operated by the Cummer inter- 
ests. While the Cummer company had not been 
actively operating of late, because of the practical 
exhaustion of its southern pine timber, the Putnam 
company, on the other hand, has in Lafayette and 
Taylor counties probably the best stand of timber 
left in Florida. This timber, which it has owned 
for more than eighteen years, is all virgin and 
contains upward of 1,300,000,000 feet of longleaf 
southern pine and 400,000,000 feet of red cypress, 
located near the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation’s op- 





M. L. FLEISHEL, EASTPORT, FLA. ; 
General Manager Putnam Lumber Co. 


erations. Logging has been under way for several 
months and it is expected that sawing will begin 
about Dec. 15 with an annual production of 75,- 
000,000 feet. The logs will be hauled to Jackson- 
ville over the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

The Putnam Lumber Co. will have its general 
office in this city and will establish agencies thruout 
the eastern seaboard, having traveling representa- 
tives and catering especially to coastwise and ex- 
port trade. By reason of its extensive holdings and 
excellent facilities the active operation of the Put- 
nam company’s plant under the efficient direction 
of General Manager Fleishel will undoubtedly add 
greatly to Jacksonville’s life as a southern pine 
center. 





FOREST FIRES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


RA.zEIGH, N. C., Nov. 26.—An official report just 
issued by the North Carolina Geological and Eco- 
nomic Survey shows that during the last twelve 
months there were losses by forest fires in this 
State aggregating $675,723. Of this amount $365,- 
622 is credited to the coastal plain section, $253,183 
to the mountain region, $56,918 to the Piedmont 
section. More than one-fourth of the loss was due 
to ‘‘brush fires,’’ 28 percent having been started 
in that manner. Other causes are given in the re- 
port in percentages as follows: Lumbering 13; 
railroad, 17; hunters, 10; campers, 2; incendiary, 
5; lightning, 1; unknown 20. 

The North Carolina Forestry Association will in 
January next, when the legislature convenes, pre- 
sent a bill which is expected (if passed) to prevent 
the major portion of forest fires. Among other 
things, the bill provides for payment of a forest 
police or guard system (already legalized by a 
previous act, but with no machinery for meeting 
expenses) to protect the State’s forests, now be- 
coming more valuable each year. 


LANDS FOR SOLDIER SETTLEMENT TENDERED 


Ten Million Southern Acres Under Survey—Six 
States Included in Offer 


New Or.EANs, LA., Nov. 26.—Tenders of land 
for soldier settlement in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas now 
approximate 10,000,000 acres, according to Engi- 
neer D. W. Ross, of the Reclamation Service, who 
is in charge of the -preliminary survey work for 
the district comprised by these States. The pre- 
liminary inspection and classification work will be 
completed, according to present expectations, with- 
in the next few days. Among the tracts upon which 
the inspectors have reported favorably as being suit- 
able for soldier-farms are those of the L. N. Dant- 
zler Lumber Co. and the University of Mississippi, 


situated in the northern part of Jackson and Har- : 


rison counties. The Dantzler company’s tract in- 
cludes about 90,000 acres, and the University hold- 
ings about 16,000 acres. The inspectors have classi- 
fied 30,000 acres of public school lands in Hancock 
and Pearl River counties, Miss., as suitable for live- 
stock raising purposes. 

Mr. Ross last week attended and addressed a 
meeting of Mississippi land owners at Jackson, 
Miss., who organized under the chairmanship of 
P. P. Garner, State commissioner of agriculture, 
to codperate in the soldiers’ farm project. 





ASK RETURN TO PRE-WAR PURCHASE BASIS 


MeEmpPHIS, TENN., Nov. 25.—J. M. Pritchard, see- 
retary-manager of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who was called to Washing- 
ton some days ago in connection with standardiza: 
tion of hardwood lumber and timber used in the 
construction of railroads and the building of cars 
and other equipment, reported on his return to 
Memphis today that he and other representatives 
of the lumber industry conferred informally with 
officials of the forest products section of the United 
States Railroad Administration and recommended: 

First, that all departments of the Government return 
to the pre-war basis of purchase of hardwood lumber 
and forest products, thus allowing the natural rules 
of supply and demand to regulate prices and other 
phases of the business ; and 

Second, that standardization of hardwood lumber and 
timber needed by the administration or other bodies 
identified with the Government be resorted to as far as 
possible. 

This particular section, however, according to 
Mr. Pritchard, merely took these recommendations 
under advisement and did not make any announce- 
ment as to its attitude toward them. 





GOVERNMENT TO SELL LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


ABERDEEN-HoquiaM, WASH., Nov. 23.—Reassem- 
bling of all the logging equipment owned by the 
Government, which has been used in its work of 
getting out airplane stock, will be the next thing 
in order. It is estimated that when all of the 
property is gathered together it will be the largest 
amount of logging equipment ever seen in this or 
any other lumber section. For the purpose of 
gathering the outfits at one point, a large-section 
of land near Hoquiam will be leased by the Gov- 
ernment and held until all of the material is dis- 
posed of. The material represents an expenditure 
of not less than $1,000,000, the greater portion of 
which has been used by the Airplane Spruce & 
Lumber Co., which did the biggest portion of the 
work. The equipment includes everything used in 
the largest logging camps, hundreds of donkey en- 
gines, many miles of cable, thousands of feet of 
tackle, many automobile trucks and equipment for 
the camps used by the men. The Government will 
sell all possible at auction and then ship the re- 
mainder to some point to be gradually worked off 
or junked. It is estimated that the equipment will 
bring 50 percent of its cost which would not be a 
serious loss to the Government, considering what it 
has accomplished with the total sum invested. 





ANNUAL OUTPUT OF LOGS COMPUTED 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 25.—It is doubtful if the 
measurement of logs scaled in 1918 over that of 
1917 will be more than the excess in 1917 over 
1916. The excess in 1917 over the year previous 
was roundly 500,000,000 feet, and while the in- 
crease for the first nine months of the present year 
is 240,000,000 feet over the same period of 1917, 
it can hardly be expected that this will be doubled 
during the three months remaining. It should, 
however, reach 300,000,000 feet. 

The cut for September amounted to 164,327,431 
feet, as compared with 131,922,414 feet in the 
same month last year. The figures for the first nine 
months of this year are 1,312,846,804 feet as against 
“ee feet in the corresponding period of 
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The cut for each species in September was: 
Douglas fir, 63,872,292 feet; red cedar, 32,118,406 
feet; spruce, 41,856,366 feet; hemlock, 13,659,135 
feet; balsam,. 2,836,956 feet; southern pine, 4,895,- 
054 feet; white pine, 1,590,649 feet; jack pine, 24,- 
985 feet; larch, 2,868,983 feet; cottonwood, 604,- 
394 feet; cypress, 911 feet. 

Sales recorded by the forest branch during Oc- 
tober were 18,349,700 feet fir; 3,200 feet piling and 
poles; 2,390 tiés; 661 cords bolts ete, with a 
value of $33,829. In the same month of last year 
the estimated value of the sales was $35,480. 





THE RECORD IN LINEYARD OWNERSHIP 


EVERETT, WaSH., Nov. 23.—Interesting in the 
development of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
business is the statement that the Weyerhaeuser 
interests now own and manage 252 line yards in the 
middle States, where products of their various 
plants are shipped and sold. Last year the Weyer- 
haeusers owned 172 yards, and not long ago added 
80 line yards. Further interesting is the statement, 
emanating from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., that 
one year ago, its Everett mills had in their yards 
92,000,000 feet of lumber, whereas today 55,000,000 
feet are now in the local yards. 





NORTHERN MILLS ISSUE WEEKLY REPORT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 27.—Weekly reports 
are now being made by northern pine mills to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
weekly bulletins showing combined production, ship- 
ments and orders taken have supplanted the former 
system of monthly reports. Statistics have been 
issued for the first two weeks in November. Six- 
teen mills reported for the week ending Nov. 9, 


WINDING UP THE SPRUCE DIVISION WORK 


Vancouver and Toledo Plants to Be Sold— 
Disposing of the Force 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 23.—The sales department 
of the spruce production division of the U. 8. 
Signal Corps will continue operations until all of 
the material at the cut-up plant at Vancouver bar- 
racks, Wash., has been disposed of, it was intimated 
today by Capt. Thor W. Sanborn, in charge. Capt. 
Sanborn said that the mill will continue cutting 
till the cants now on hand have been converted into 
airplane stock. As for the future he is not in posi- 
tion to say, this resting with Gen. Disque, who has 
just returned from Washington, D. C. Capt. San- 
born said he could not say at this time how much 
side cut there is on hand at the Vancouver plant, 
but an inventory will be taken when the mill ceases 
operations. The mill has capacity for cutting 
1,500,000 feet of lumber a day, and this is believed 
the largest in the country. According to a state- 
ment given out by Gen. Disque, the mill at Van- 
couver and all of the other properties and equip- 
ment used by the spruce division in getting out 
airplane stock will be disposed of by sale and the 
affairs of the division wound up. This will be 
done by the Spruce Production Corporation, with 
headquarters here, of which Gen. Disque is the 
head. The Vancouver mill should be easy to dis- 
pose of, as it has been put up in several small units. 
In connection with the mill is also a large planing 
plant. The seven or more representatives of the 
sales department in the East are still on their jobs 
and will continue, so it is understood, till the last of 
the side cut has been disposed of. 

As for the organization getting out spruce—the 
men in the Government service in the spruce divi- 
sion—they will probably have been demobilized 
within the next two months. There are 30,000 of 


turned on, the effect upon the column being visible 
thru peepholes in the vault. The column carried its 
load for 35 minutes, during which time it charred 
to a depth of approximately 1 inch, at which time 
failure occurred by tilting of the column cap and 
pushing of the column to one side. The failure 
was apparently a failure of the 6-inch sectional 
block on top of the cap, instead of a failure in any 
way of the column itself, but this could not be def- 
initely determined until the column was taken 
down, and it was still under the cooling process 
when the visitors left. The Underwriters’ report 
and photograph of this test will be available later, 
also the reports on the other tests which are to fol- 
low, including also the cap and pintle construction, 
largely used in the East, instead of the plain col- 
umn cap, which is more common in the practice of 
western architects. 

The engineers of the laboratory practically all 
agreed that the initial test was not really a test 
of the column, but of the smaller wooden block, 
in as far as could be determined by usual inspection 
following the tests. 


RETAIL YARD MEN HOLD FALL MEETING 


Dayton, Oxn10, Nov. 25.—The fall meeting of the 
Peter Kuntz Company Associate Lumbermen was 
held in this city at the Miami Hotel, Nov. 21, with 
seventy-five lumbermen in attendance. 

Important matters concerning merchandising, 
records and advertising were discussed at the 
morning session, which convened at 10 o’clock and 
adjourned at 12:30 p. m. for luncheon. The after- 
noon session was given over to a discussion of what 
the lumbermen in general had in store for them 
thru the coming months. At 4:30 p. m. the con- 
vention adjourned, and it was said by the members 
to have been one of the best ever held. They were 
enthusiastic about the work accomplished during 























British Official Photograph—Copyright by Western Newspaper Union 

One of the most grewsome sights and one which ought to make any so- 
called imperial majesty of the future hesitate before making war on 
his neighbors is pictured in the above illustration showing part of 5000 
wooden crosses placed to mark the graves of that number of German 


artillery men who were killed in action near Bethune. 
and died for an unrighteous cause, that of “Weltmacht” by autocracy. 


and ten mills for the week ending Nov. 16. Lum- 
ber statistics for the two weeks follow: 





Orders 

Production Shipment received 

Noy. O.5.<0 <0 16,161,555 9,513,671 1,848,452 
Nov. 16.56557.% 1,779,232 4,371,859 1,004,000 
Totals ....17,940,787 13,885,530 2,852,452 


Lath production was 3,232,100 for the week end- 
ing Nov. 9, and 118,350 for the week ending Nov. 
16. Shipments: of lath were 1,268,900 for the week 
ending Nov. 9, and 576,000 for the week ending 
Nov. 16. 

Comparisons with the last year are not available, 
as statistics then were collected only by months. 





“CAMOUFLAGE” FOR INFERIOR SHINGLES 
_ Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Complaints are arriv- 
ing from British Columbia ‘shingle manufacturers 
who say that certain Washington mills are stamp- 
ing shingles with the letters ‘‘B. C.’’ It is as- 
serted by the Canadian mills that this is an obvious 
attempt to sell shingles of inferior quality by a 
camouflage method.. But the companies that turn 
out the ‘*B, C\’’ shingles say that it is an error 
to suppose that, the letters stand for British Colum- 
bia. They stand for ‘‘best cedar.’’? The letters 


have been so long associated with the British Co- 
lumbia product, which has an enviable reputation, 
that mills of the Province are not only objecting 
to their use by competitors in Washington, but 
hope to stop it. 








They all fought 


them, but not all of them have been in the woods; 
several hundred have been employed at the head- 
quarters here in Portland, and a great number have 
been kept active at the cut-up plant at Vancouver. 

The cut-up plant now being installed at Toledo, 
Ore., will be offered for sale with other equipment. 
It is of the same type as that at Vancouver. Great 
quantities of logs are on hand at that plant ready 
for the saws. It was here that the Warren Spruce 
Co. carried on its large contract. Much railroad 
development has been done there to get out logs best 
suited for airplane stock. 


UNDERWRITERS TEST WOODEN COLUMNS 


At the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago, was begun on Monday of this week 
a series of tests of wooden columns under working 
load and subjected to heat. The initial test was 
witnessed by C. E. Paul, engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for which the 
tests are being conducted, and a party of lumber- 
men who were present upon invitation. 

The first test was of a longleaf pine column 
12 x 12 inches, surmounted by a standard column 
cap of built-up plate construction, approved some 
years ago by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. This 
cap was surmounted by a section of the same area 
as the column, 12 x12 6 inches in height and upon 
this block was applied the load of the end of the 
hydraulic ram in the roof of the testing vault. 

After the load was applied the movable side of 
the vault was clesed, and the gas torches were 





British Official Photograph—Copyright by Western Newspaper Union 

Not the least of the enormous destruction wrought in France occurred on 
the roadways many of which had been models of perfection. 
accompanying illustration gives a clear idea of the enormous amount 
of reconstruction work that must be done in the battle-scarred area. 
British troops are shown advancing over ground that had been captured 
only a short time before the armistice was signed. 


The 


the last six months and were eager to begin on the 
new work ‘assigned to them to be finished by the 
spring meeting of 1919. Every six months im- 
portant matters are taken up at these conventions 
and worked out during the ensuing six months. 





SPRUCE PLANT MAY MAKE PAPER 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 23.—That the Gov- 
ernment should consider the construction of a paper 
pulp mill on the Olympic Peninsula and use as one 
of its units the great spruce sawmill built by the 
Carey-Siems-H. 8. Kerbaug. Corporation for the 
manufacture of airplane lumber, is the belief of 
Charles A. McLennan, chairman of the local draft 
board and city comptroller of Bellingham, who 
likewise is one of the pioneers of the Northwest. 
With all the raw material necessary on the ground 
and with paper costs tremendous if not exorbitant, 
Mr. McLennan believes that the Government has 
the opportunity to undertake what is sure to prove 
a profitable venture and one that, with the neces- 
sary railroad and sawmill ready built, would cost 
relatively little to execute. 





WOODEN SHIPS appear to be the item in the list 
of American manufactures that other countries 
most desire to order at the present time. With a 
shortage of about 30,000,000 tons in the commer- - 
cial fleets of the world many additional vessels will 
slide down the ways before all customers are 
supplied. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN _ 


MANUFACTURE RESUMES THE NORMAL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—The Government has 
discontinued the control of the lumber industry in 
the Northwest and mills now are free to take com- 
mercial orders. H. B. Van Duzer, chairman, Fir 
Production Board, received a telegram from Wash- 
ington this morning announcing that the alldca- 
tion of lumber orders by the War Industries Board 
will be discontinued after today and mills are 
free to turn attention to commercial orders. 

Prices on. lumber made effective by the price fix- 
ing committee of the War Industries Board last 
summer will remain in effect until Jan. 15, accord- 
ing to Mr. Van Duzer. Affairs of the Fir Produc- 
tion Board will be closed up at once and the offices 
of the board will be closed at an early date. 

The immediate suspension of all Government 
contracts for wooden ships of Oregon district, 
keels for which have not been laid, was ordered by 
the United States Shipping Board today. Official 
confirmation of the order was given by J. W. Hall, 
assistant supervisor of the Government’s wooden 
ship building activities for the Oregon district. 
Twenty-five hulls are affected by the order. 

Ship builders are compensated for the withdrawal 
of the contracts, however, by permission to con- 
struct vessels for private account equal to the ton- 
nage withdrawn by the Government. Some build- 
ers it is said already have secured options on con- 
tracts for private account. 





PROTEST CESSATION OF SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 26.—Many Oregon saw- 
mill men indicate they will close down for over- 
hauling of plants during the transition period or 
until commercial demand becomes such as to justify 
operations without depending upon Government 
business, which is gradually decreasing. Lloyd J. 
Wentworth, district officer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is in Washington, D. C., petitioning 
a modification of the Shipping Board’s cancelation 
of twenty-nine wooden ship contracts. Guy Standi- 
fer, wood and steel ship builder in Portland and 
Vancouver, will go from New York, where he is 


now, to lay the facts before Vice President Piez, 


of the Fleet Corporation. Mr. Standifer will leave 
for France in December seeking foreign contracts 
if authorized by the Shipping Board, it was an- 
nounced by N. B. Jones, of the Standifer Co., 
just back from New York. 

Wood ship builders generally believe that if 
authority is given them to build wood ships on 
foreign account the cancelation of the Government 
contracts will not be felt seriously. The members 
of the Chamber of Commerce are wiring the ad- 
ministration of their protest against the sudden 
cancelation. Otto Hartwig, president of the State 
Federation of Labor, telegraphed in the name of 
organized labor in the State asking intervention of 
the Department of Labor in Washington. 





TO CONFER ON PINE PRICE FIXING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—The price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board has written 
a letter to George R. Hicks, of Kansas City, chair- 
man of the special committee appointed by the 
southern pine lumber industry to represent it in 
matters coming before the board, advising him 
that the committee sees no reason for continuing 
the maximum Government prices on southern pine 
lumber beyond Dec. 23, when the current prices 
will expire. The committee expresses appreciation 
of the manner in which the southern pine industry 
has codperated with the War Industries Board and 
extends an invitation to Chairman Hicks to have 
the special committee meet here Dec. 10, if con- 
venient, to discuss any questions in connection with 
prices that may suggest themselves. 

Tomorrow afternoon the price fixing committee 
will meet R. C. Angell, temporarily in charge of 
the Washington office of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and other west Coast men who 
are in the city, to discuss prices with a view to 
determining whether Douglas fir prices should con- 
tinue in effect until Jan. 15 or be discontinued at 
the same time as the southern pine prices. 

The fact that the lumber section of the War 
Industries Board last Saturday stopped allocating 
lumber orders to the several emergency bureaus has 
raised a doubt in the minds of some lumbermen 
here as to whether the bureaus can legally accept 
orders directly from Government departments or 
the Allied war missions. Until this doubt is re- 
solved the southern pine bureau has determined 
not to accept any further orders. 

The southern pine office here will be greatly 
curtailed by Dec. 15. Harry Demuth will return 
to Bogalusa, La., and E. A. Baldinger, his prin- 
cipal assistant, will spend a few days visiting rela- 


tives in the North, after which he will go to the 
New Orleans office of the bureau. A. J. Hartmann, 
who came here from New Jersey, will remain in 
charge of the office to handle such matters as may 
come up. 

No decision has yet been reached by the Georgia- 
Florida or Alabama & Mississippi bureaus as to 
when their Washington offices will be closed. The 
Alabama & Mississippi bureau’s members will hold 
a meeting next week at Tuscaloosa, where a deci- 
sion may be reached. Other bureaus here are 
marking time for the present. 





FAIR OFFICIAL ADDRESSES LUMBERMAN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—James N. McKelvey, 
director of public safety, which includes the build- 
ing department of St. Louis, of which he also is 
commissioner, explained in detail the working of 
these departments to the lumbermen of St. Louis 
at their regular weekly luncheon meeting at the 
American Annex Hotel today. Mr. McKelvey is 
a former contractor and has been engaged in the 
building business in St. Louis for more than thirty 
years. Julius Seidel, who presided, spoke of the 
fair attitude Mr. Kelvey always had taken in re- 
gard to the use of lumber, which had been given a 
square deal under his administration. The director 
also explained the workings of the new building 
code, which is regarded as being more liberal in its 
treatment of wood construction than in any 
other large city. Mr. Seidel’s aids were John A. 
Eheis and Louis Essig. The meeting was largely 
attended. The St. Louis quartet recently returned 
from France sang. lt was ordered that flowers be 
sent to Col. J. W. Putnam, president, VanDeventer 
Lumber Co., who is seriously ill. E. C.. Robinson, 
president of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., was 
elected chairman for next Wednesday’s meeting. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN MEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, Nov. 26.—Codperation to 
fullest possible extent, confidence in themselves and 
in future of industry were the keynotes expressed 
at the executive meeting of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association held in this city today. The 
meeting was one of the most largely attended, most 
important and most enthusiastic ever held by the 
directors of this organization. W. C. Powers, effi- 
cient and energetic president, was able to enthuse 
the directors with his own courage and optimism 
and as a result of the meeting the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association and affiliated organizations 
are going out to capture a larger share of the 
world’s business. 

By peculiar coincidence the Eastern Spruce Man- 
ufacturers’ Association met in’ Montreal on the 
same date and on invitation of the Lumbermen’s 
Association the spruce dealers attended the gath- 
ering and discussed their common problems to- 
gether. As a result of this conference thirty mem- 
bers of the Spruce association from Maritime prov- 
inces joined the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion as a tribute to the new enterprise of the spruce 
dealers. The directors of the association decided 
to hold their next annual meeting at St. John, N. B. 
Many questions were discussed at the gathering in- 
cluding such matters as domestic consumption of 
lumber, trade with the United States and with dev- 
astated countries of Europe, transportation mat- 
ters, embargoes, labor ete. Resolutions were passed 
urging the necessity of immediate codperation be- 
tween the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and 
other organizations having to do with forest prod- 
ucts, the provincial governments and their forestry 
departments and the Federal Government. It was 
felt that the present situation as well as future de- 
velopment of industry required the closest possible 
codperation between all interested parties. 

The resolutions ask not only for Federal and 
provincial assistance of a financial nature, but also 
in the matter of organization and moral support. 
The plan is to have one representative in a Euro- 
pean country instead of half a dozen or more rep- 
resenting separate provinces or separate branches 
of industry. In the opinion of the association di- 
rectors lumber for reconstruction purposes ranks 
next in importance to food, while demand for lum- 
ber together with decreased production means that 
prices will remain on a high level for some years. 

Other matters discussed had to do with standard- 
ization of their product, alsé the formation of sol- 
diers’ employment bureau and other measures for 
taking up slackness in labor caused by the closing 
down of munition plants. The association went on 
record as being willing to codperate in every possi- 
ble way with the Government in its efforts to assist 
in the readjustment period following the coming 
of peace. Altogether the meeting marks a new 
era in history of the Canadian lumbering industry. 
Plans for the future developments were of the most 
comprehensive and far reaching nature. 





DOUBT CAST ON FUTURE SHIP BUILDING 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHineTon, D. C., Nov. 27.—West Coast lum- 
bermen and wood ship builders are greatly exercised 
over the report that no more ships are to be built 
unless the keels are already laid. Several Coast 
yards have’sawed frames and timbers for ships the 
keels of which have not yet been laid in order that 
the construction may be more speedy. These ad- 
vance preparations in every yard have been the 
rule. In fact, Chairman Hurley, Director Genera] 
Schwab and other officials have constantly and even 
recently urged speed and then more speed. That 
they turn around now and bring everything to a 


* dead stop is a very serious proposition for the west 


Coast, which already has been hard hit by the 
abrupt stoppage of aircraft orders. 

R. B..Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, arrived here today. Other lum- 
bermen here are A. C. Dixon, F. H. Ranson, R. C, 
Angell, and J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. They are conferring with officials 
today regarding the wood ship situation and other 
matters of interest to the Douglas Fir Export & 
Exploitation Co. Lloyd Wentworth, of Portland, 
west Coast representative of the Shipping Board, 
also is in town. 


TRUTH AS TO WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—In connection with 
the passage by the Senate of the Harding resolu- 
tion, attacking the ship building program, Charles 
Piez, vice president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has issued the following statement: 

Senator Harding in offering the resolution calling 
upon the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to furnish certain statements con- 
cerning the number of ships built and the cost of 
same, stated that the resolution was inspired by 
the publication in the press of utterances of the 
president of the Shipping Board and the director 
general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
there are places in the ship yards now for 200,000 
men additional to the present force. That estimate 
was prepared several months ago, when under the 
pressure of the war’s necessities our demand for 
ship production during the year 1919 could be met 
only by a very considerable increase in the number 
of ship builders. 

As a matter of fact, however, the board of trus- 
tees decided early in September that no new con- 
tracts for ship or plant construction were to be let; 
that vessels that were not likely to be built during 
the early months of 1920 were to be canceled, and 
that the Emergency Fleet Corporation should begin 
to shape its policy toward the end that ships should 
be built with economy rather than speed as the sole 
consideration. The shipping board has announced 
no policy of unlimited ship construction, but is, in 
fact,.engaged at this time in imposing such restric- 
tions and making such cancelations as will assist 
in bringing the ship building industry promptly 
back to a normal basis. 

All vessels, both wood and steel, are subjected by 
the classification societies (Lloyds etc.) to a survey 
as to the stanchness and soundness of the hull, the 
machinery, and the completed vessel, and a certifi- 
cate is issued by the classification society. 

The vessels, in addition, are inspected by the 
United States Steamboat Inspection Service, which 
covers a minute inspection of the machinery of the 
vessels. In addition, all vessels are subjected to a 
close inspection by inspectors on the staff of the 
Fleet Corporation. All wooden vessels are sub- 
jected before delivery to both a dock and sea trial. 
Every possible safeguard, therefore, is made. thru 
inspection and actual tests, as to the sea-worthiness 
of the vessel before deliveries. 

Minor difficulties with the machinery are apt to 
arise in vessels of all kinds, and inexperience of 
both ship builders and workmen in the new yards 
are apt to result in defective workmanship in both 
steel and wooden‘vessels. A full report in answer 
to the Senate resolution is being prepared and will 
be submitted shortly. 


Senator Calder, of New York, issued a statement 
in the same connection, bitterly attacking the 
wooden ship program and, in effect, charging that 
the wooden vessels are useless. More than 100 
wooden steamers have been commissioned and are 
in active service. The report to Congress will show 
that these boats are giving excellent service and 
that the only reason they have not been operated in 
the trans-Atlantic trade is the fact that they do 
not carry sufficient coal for the return trip and coal 
has not been available on the other side. One 
wooden ship has made twenty round trips between 
Gulf ports and South American ports and is still 
going strong. Only three wooden ships have been 
lost, and one of those was struck by lightning, 
which fired its cargo of gasoline. 








INSURANCE written by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance on the lives of soldiers and sailors up to 
Nov. 1 totalled $35,736,000,000, represented by 
over 4,000,000 individual applications. According 
to latest estimates the Army and Navy are now 
about 95 percent ingured, 
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Lumber Industry's Part in the Reconstruction Program’ 


[By Edwin B. Parker, Priorities Commissioner, War Industries Board] 





ee 


I bring you greetings from the War Industries 
Board, its chairman;*Mr. Baruch, and each and all of 
its divisions with which you have had to deal, but I 
speak to you not:as representing that board or any 
other agency of the Government but ag one business 
man to a group of business men, all earnestly striving 
to solve soundly the unusual problems that lie be- 

re us. 

a" desire at the outset, in my humble way, to lay at 
the feet of the American business man a tribute of the 
most profound respect, admiration and, I may say, 
reverence and affection for his unwavering loyalty and 
devotion to the nation in her hour of need. No call has 
been made upon him by the Washington authorities to 
which he has not promptly and wholeheartedly re- 
sponded. He has played the game. We in Washington 
have simply acted the part of “quarter-back” and given 
the signals. Sometimes industry has strongly felt 
we were giving the wrong signal—-still, it has played 
the game, and won. 

This war has demonstrated that the business man 
of America is a patriot as well as a creator of values, 
and has bred in the hearts of our people a new spirit— 
a spirit of sacrifice—which will bring us all closer 
together and make us a bigger, a richer, a greater and 
a happier nation. 

The lumber manufacturers of the whole nation have 
done their full part in mobilizing the industries of the 
country for war, and now that the war is over I beg 
in my own behalf, as well as in behalf of my associates 
in Washington, to thank you. 

I have come here on your invitation, not to lecture, 
not to indulge in any flights of oratory, but to counsel 
with you. You want facts, not fancies—a clear pic- 
ture, not glittering generalities. 


The Task of the War Industries Board 


It is not my purpose to review what has been done 
put rather to consider what lies before us. It may be 
helpful, however, to speak briefly—very briefly—of the 
conditions which confronted the War Industries Board 
when it undertook its task, and the reasons which 
prompted it at times to take action which seemed 
unnecessarily drastic. ; 

Speaking broadly, the tasks laid by the President 
upon the War Industries Board were to assist indus- 
in mobilizing for war and to divert the natural flow 
of material, labor, fuel and transportation out of its 
established channels into war work. One branch of 
this task—but only one—was undertaken by the priori- 
ties division, which was met in part thru administering 
priority in production covering specific orders accord- 
ing to their relative importance, tested solely. by the 
extent of their contribution toward winning the war. 

We found that the Army, the Navy, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, each possessing extraordinary com- 
mandeering powers, were working at cross purposes and 
involving themselves and industries in irreconcilable 
conflicts. The priorities division afforded a neutral 
agency thru which these independent contracting 
agencies of the Government functioned, and in the 
majority of cases procured reasonably prompt deliveries 
thru priorities and without resort to commandeering. 
In extreme cases, where commandeering became neces- 
sary, such orders were submitted and approved by the 
priorities commissioner in advance of being issued, and 
conflicts were thus effectively avoided. But the priori- 
ties division also undertook the broader problems of 
determining the relative importance of industries and 
of plants within the industries, for the purpose of 
furnishing them with their fuel supplies, with trans- 
portation service and with labor, as well as with their 
raw materials and some of the finished products. 


A Policy in Operation 


The term “priority” implies discrimination—pur- 
poseful discrimination—and all priorities are relative, 
the classifications being based upon the relative impor- 
tance of the particular industries or the particular 
plants involved in the war program, or to supplying the 
essential needs as distinguished from the wants of the 
civilian population. 

Thru this selective mobilization of the industries of 
the country the war program was tremendously accel- 
erated, but not to the extent necessary promptly to 
meet the military requirements of our own expedition- 
ary forces and those of our Allies. It therefore became 
necessary to enter upon a program of curtailment of 
non-war industries, in order to release materials and 
labor needed for the war. The policy of the board was 
to curtail rather than absolutely to prohibit or ruin 
any industry. Instead of destroying, the policy of 
curtailment was followed, so that every industry might 
be able to keep its ‘head above water” and able to 
swim and promptly get into normal production when 
the war should be won. 

In furtherance of this plan of curtailment, early in 
September the non-war construction section of the 
priorities division of the War Industries Board was 
established and placed in charge of Mr. D. R. McLen- 
nan, of Chicago, who at great personal sacrifice has 
done a great work for the nation and thru his earnest- 
ness and force has brought prospective builders to see 
that they owed it to the world and to their country and 
to themselves to defer all non-war construction until 
peace should come in order that labor and materials 
could be released for war work. 

It was found that there were perhaps half a million 
men employed in producing building materials and 
perhaps an equal or greater number employed in utiliz- 
ing those materials in construction work. The war 





*Address delivered before National Lumber Manu- 
Baer Association meeting, Chicago, Nov. 22, 


industries, the ship yards and the munitions factories 
were clamoring for labor, and as long as the man at 
home was able to pursue his usual vocation and stay 
at home it was practically impossible to persuade him 
to enter war industries. The only alternative was to 
slow down the building program in order. that these 
men, these laborers, carpenters, bricklayers and other 
artisans that were needed for war industries, could 
be released and naturally take up work in the nation’s 
cause. This section of the activities of the priorities 
division was designated non-war construction section. 
Sometimes it has appeared as the “obstruction section” 
—I hope and believe it has not proved a “destruction 
section ;’”’ rather, its function was to defer construction 
in order to aid in furnishing the war industries and 
ship yards of the country 1,200,000 men for which they 
were clamoring. 


Exactions and Resultant History 


While the measures taken no doubt often seemed 
unnecessarily drastic, they unquestionably shortened 
the war, saving thousands of lives and millions of 
treasure. If you could have been in our places, could 
have heard day after day the appeals of war industries 
for labor, could have read the cables from Gen. 
Pershing pleading for the speeding up of the industrial 
program and emphatically stating that he could not 
continue his offensive unless the production of muni- 
tions and supplies was more promptly furnished—if 
you could, I say, have seen the picture as we saw it 
day after day my only fear is that you would censure 
us as recreants to our trust in not having taken even 
more drastic measures to supply the labor needed for 
war production. 

It would not be accurate to say that America won 
the war, but certain it is that it saved the war. In 
the latter part of May and the first of June, 1918, it 
seemed almost a foregone conclusion that the Germans 
would occupy Paris. The French had made their 
plans for the occupation of Paris by the Germans, 
and I am told on what appears unimpeachable author- 
ity that more than a million people left Paris at that 
time—none of them were Americans. In fact, a friend 
of mine, an American woman, engaged in Red Cross 
work at that time, took a new lease on a house in 
Paris for a term of one year. Someone has been 
unkind enough to suggest that she could not resist the 
temptation of taking a lease at the reduced prices 
prevailing at that time, but whatever her motives she 
with thousands of other Americans remained in Paris. 

But all this is history. You are, and properly 
should be, looking to the future. 


The Removal of Restrictions 


The War Industries Board was created to mobilize 
industries for war. Immediately upon the signing of 
the armistice the machine was set in reverse motion, 
that the flow of materials and labor which had been 
diverted to war industries might promptly be rediverted 
to its normal channels and flow into peace industries. 

Personally, I do not believe, and I am persuaded that 
my associates on the War Industries Board do not 
believe, in its continuing to supervise industries any 
longer than is absolutely necessary, and the time will 
soon come when all restrictions on industries should 
be removed and the business men of the country per- 
mitted and required to conduct their own business in 
their own way, subject only to the laws of the land. 
As Sherman said years ago, “The way to resume specie 
payments is to resume,” and now the way for the 
industries of America to “resume” their normal busi- 
ness is simply to “resume.” 

On the very day the armistice was signed “Priority 
Circular No. 57” was issued, largely removing restric- 
tions on building projects and releasing forty-two 
industries—literally thousands of individual plants— 
to the extent of 50 percent of the restrictions in pro- 
duction which had been placed upon them. 

Yesterday another circular was issued, effective at 
once, removing all restrictions on building construction, 
and still another circular was issued effective today, 
canceling all priority directions in effect at this time, 
save such as were issued on application of or for the 
use and benefit of the United States Navy, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, the railroads and the tele- 
graph and telephone lines; canceling absolutely the 
“preference” list and abolishing all automatic priority 
ratings. The removal of these restrictions will, it is 
confidently believed, go far to enable industries to 
return promptly to a normal peace production basis. 


Some Concrete Results 


From Sept. 4 to Nov. 11 building permits were 
issued, at the request of the United States Housing 
Corporation, for industrial houses, aggregating $13,- 
300,000. All other permits issued during that period 
covered structures aggregating in cost only $6,600,000, 
and most of these were for farm and ranch buildings. 

The day following the signing of the armistice, 
permits were issued on applications which had been 
held in abeyance, aggregating in value $20,000,000. 

Here in Chicago permits had been issued during the 
last ten days aggregating in amount approximately 
$10,000,000 ; and construction projects are in contem- 
plation estimated to cost $70,000,000. 

New York is beginning the construction of public 
school buildings, for which she has funds on hand, to 
the amount of $9,000,000, and has other construction 
projects ready to launch estimated at $200,000,000. 

Government Stocks and Future Needs 


For the last eighteen months the United States Gov- 
ernment has directly and indirectly been the principal 
customer of the lumber manufacturer. With the sign- 
ing of the armistice on Nov. 11 the requirements of the 
Government for timber and lumber were greatly re- 
duced, and it therefore behooves the lumber manufac- 











turer to take his bearings, ascertain the amount of 
existing stock, probable future production and the 
demand therefor. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has undelivered 
orders for ship timbers and lumber at Atlantic and 
Gulf coast ship yards aggregating 163,000,000 feet, 
of which approximately 90,000,000 feet are held in 
suspense, and possibly may be subsequently canceled. 

> “ pry an 2 there are in stock, or yet to be 
produced, ship timbers and lumber ager - 
000,000 feet. spepemsianseigen 

It is estimated that the construction division of the 
War Department has on hand unused lumber approxi- 
mating 110,000,000 feet ; lumber in transit and in cars 
approximating 120,000,000 feet; unfilled orders ap- 
proximating 115,000,000 feet. ; 

A plan is being worked out, and it is hoped will be 
adopted, by which such materials as may be in the 
hands of the Government which it does not presently 
need on account of the cessation of hostilities will be 
either held and used by it, or instead of being dumped 
on the market at one time so handled as to not disturb 
industrial conditions unnecessarily. 

The Future of Railroad and Other Needs 

The railroads are approximately four years behind 
with their ordinary peace-time improvements, additions 
and extensions, due to war conditions and the resultant 
scarcity of materials and labor. These improvements 
must now be made; many of them can not be longer 
deferred. 

The railroads have been starved for materials, not 
only for needed additions, betterments and extensions 
but for maintenance, and will now be able to procure 
both the material and labor required to take care of 
this deferred maintenance. 

There was authorized by the Railroad Administration 
for the calendar year 1918, for additions and better- 
ments on railroads, the expenditure of $1,002,500,000. 
Of this only $403,865,000 has been spent, or a little 
over 34 percent of the amount authorized, leaving a 
balance of $598,635,000. These additions and better- 
ments are urgently needed and, it is believed, now that 
— and labor are available, will be promptly 
made. 

There are also important terminal projects that 
have been deferred on account of the war: One here in 
Chicago, the building of which has been actually agreed 
upon ; another at Los Angeles; another at St. Paul; 
others at Cincinnati, Baltimore and New York, so that 
we may anticipate that within a reasonable time large 
quantities of materials and a large amount of addi- 
tional labor will be utilized on the railroads of the 
country. 

In normal times the railroads used approximately 
1,250,000,000 feet of lumber per annum for car con- 
struction, and other large amounts for bridge timbers, 
ties etc. During the war their consumption has been 
subnormal and we may anticipate that their deferred 
activities in car building and maintenance will now 
be taken care of. 

The agricultural’ and mining industries of the 
country are unusually prosperous. The farmer has 
more money today than ever before, and with the price 
of wheat guaranteed at $2.26 a bushel until the middle 
of 1920, with the whole world looking to us for food, 
especially for fats, oils, beef and pork, there is every 
prospect of this prosperity continuing for some time 
at least. The farmer constitutes the backbone of our 
nation—when he is prosperous the whole country is as 
a rule prosperous. 

Lumber Stocks and Labor Supply 

It is not practicable to obtain accurate statistics of 
existing stocks of lumber in the hands of manufac- 
turers in this country, but the reports received indi- 
cate that on the whole they are somewhat below 
normal. So far as concerns our export business, the 
quantity of stocks on hand is of little consequence save 
as indicating sources for promptly supplying the domes- 
tic demands in order that the activities of the manu- 
facturer can be in a measure devoted to the filling of 
export orders. Lumber for export is, as you well 
know, cut in different sizes and lengths from that 
used in our domestic market. The customs of European 
countriés are very strong and they have never hereto- 
fore consented to use, and probably will not now 
consent to use, the standard sizes produced in this 
country. The stocks now on hand which have been 
cut for domestic consumption are therefore not avail- 


* able for shipment abroad. 


There is ample sawmill capacity in this country to 
supply promptly all of the demands for domestic con- 
sumption and for export ; in fact, the capacity, running 
double shifts, is very far in excess of any previous 
demand or of the production in any previous period in 
the history of the industry. The only present limiting 
factors in increasing production to meet any increasing 
demand are the shortage of labor and the shortage of 
logging and mill equipment and supplies. Labor is 
being very rapidly released from war industries and 
skilled lumbermen and mill men among the 1,700,000 
soldiers in the camps and cantonments in this country 
will before long, in an orderly and methodical way, be 
released to resume their usual employment. 

When our 2,000,000 men of the expeditionary forces 
in Europe will return home and all or in part be rein- 
ducted into civilian life, no one at this time can fore- 
tell. It may be that they will be required, all or in 
part, for a time at least, to assist in policing parts of 
Europe, or assist in the reconstruction work there. It 
is not safe, however, to plan for all of them too early 
to return to their normal pursuits. 


Future Lumber Supply 


While the present production of lumber in this coun- 
try has been variously estimated at from 60 to 65 per- 
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cent of normal, the curtailment being largely due to a 
shortage in labor, it is believed that this production 
can be gradually and naturally increased, should it be 
found—and only when it is found—that such increase 
is necessary to meet all demands, both domestic and for 
export. 

Now that the priorities on war work have been 
withdrawn the manufacturer is in a position to fill, 
and ‘will be glad to fill promptly, al) orders for mill 
and logging equipment, so this limiting factor in 
production has already been removed. As the soft 
wood standing timber of the nation is estimated at 
approximately two trillion feet (about 45 percent of 
which is Douglas fir on the Pacific coast and southern 
yellow pine), and the hardwoods at approximately half 
a trillion feet, it is evident that the supply of stumpage 
is adequate to meet all demands for some years to come. 
However, it is proper in passing to note that notwith- 
standing there has been an absolute decline in the 
lumber production in the United States since 1909 
when we add to the timber consumed in sawmill manu- 
facture that which is consumed in pulp wood, ties, 
posts, rails and fire wood the growth of new timber is 
only about one-third of the natural rate of consumption, 
and the need for conserving our stumpage is manifest. 
You must help reconstruct Europe and treat those 
stricken nations not only fairly but generously, without, 
however, either at home or abroad selling your birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

The lumber industry of the United States is, how- 
ever, in a position, as far as concerns the reconstruction 
period in Europe, to produce a sufficient supply of 
lumber to take care of all domestic requirements and 
such reasonable export demands as we may be called 
upon to fill. The question in which the lumber manu- 
facturer is most vitally interested is what the demands, 
both domestic and foreign, may be, and when those 
demands should be met, to the end that there may be 
no wasteful overproduction in advance of the demand. 


Prospective Export Trade 


I have already touched on domestic demands—may I 
briefly refer to possible foreign demands? 

On the basis of lumber exports for the years 1912, 
1913 and 1914, the normal exports from the United 
States are approximately 3,000,000,000 feet out of a 
total production of approximately 40,000,000,000 feet. 
There was a_ great falling off in lumber ex- 
ports from the United States after the declara- 
tion of war in Europe in the summer of 1914, 
due principally to the lack of tonnage but in 
some cases to the lack of demand. In 1917 and 
1918 the imports of lumber, principally from Canada, 
have sligthly exceeded the exports. The decline natu- 
rally was especially noticeable where shipping was most 
scarce. Holland, for instance, which in 1913 purchased 
approximately 202,000,000 board feet of lumber from 
this country, has not purchased any during 1918. Ship- 
ments to Spain dropped to a fraction of their former 
volume. Exports to the east coast of South America 
dwindled to one-tenth of their normal volume, while 
exports to Africa and China fell off heavily. On the 
other hand, exports of lumber to the west coast of 
South America, where ships were sent for Chilean 
nitrates, maintained practically their pre-war level. 
To Cuba, where the shipping haul is short and where 
the ships transporting sugar and other products to the 
United States could handle return loads, there was in 
lumber exports a marked increase. 

During the years of the war the exports to Great 
Britain, France and Italy consisted chiefly of walnut, 
spruce and fir, to meet the military requirements of the 
Allies and our own expeditionary forces. 


Future Demands in Europe 


British forests before the war furnished only about 
one-twelfth of Great Britain’s timber supply. England 
has for war purposes sacrificed her timber, including 
that embraced within parks and large private estates. 
Altho Great Britain was the chief European market 
for the United States, we furnished her only about 5 
percent of her lumber imports, while Russia supplied 
approximately 50 percent, the balance being divided 
principally between Norway, Sweden and Canada. Dur- 
ing the reconstruction period the demand for lumber to 
take care of the deferred maintenance, as well as the 
building projects which during four years of war have 
been deferred, will be abnormally large. It is believed 
that on account of the present chaotic conditions in 
Russia that country can not for some time to come be 
relied upon to supply a great deal of timber and lumber 
for reconstruction purposes, and therefore Great 
Britain’s demands on us will be materially increased 
over what they were previous to the war. Our chief 
competitors for Great Britain’s lumber trade will be 
Norway, Sweden and Canada. 

Trade with France and Italy 

Prior to the war France produced half of her whole 
consumption of lumber and grew a like quantity of 
timber, importing the other half chiefly from Russia 
and Sweden. The timber she has cut and permitted 
her Allies to cut during the war, together with the 
timber cut by the Germans in that part of France 
occupied by them, and the timber destroyed by shell 
fire, will, it is estimated, so far deplete the forests of 
France that it will take from twelve to fifteen or even 
twenty years to replenish them, during which period 
she must to a great extent import such timber and 
lumber as she may consume. Her own normal produc- 
tion being unavailable for purposes of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, and as Russia—her hitherto prin- 
cipal source of foreign supply—can not be depended 
upon for some time to come, France will naturally 
turn to Sweden, her other source of supply, and to 
the United States; and her demands upon the United 
States will be largely in excess of her pre-war demands, 
which in 1918 were 78,675,000 feet. 

Before the war Italy imported 85 percent of her 
lumber requirements, most of which was furnished by 
Austria-Hungary. The curtailment of Austrian im- 
ports during the war, the scarcity of ships, Italy’s war 
requirements and her great shortage of fuel forced her 


to cut exceeding 50 percent of her remaining standing 
timber, including in some instances her olive orchards. 
It is believed therefore that Italy will be obliged to 
import more of the lumber required in her reconstruc- 
tion work. It has been suggested that Austria has 
accumulated a wood reserve from captured Serbian 
forests and part of this might be available for Italian 
use. However, Italy has during the war looked to us 
for her supply of airplane spruce, and it is believed 
that she will now look to us to furnish a considerable 
percent of the lumber she will require during the recon- 
struction period. 


Requirements of Other European Countries 


Belgium is normally a wood importing country. 
While accurate information is not now available, it is 
believed that her forests have practically been denuded 
of timber by the Germans and by shell fire. It is cer- 
tain that her lumber imports for reconstruction work 
will be heavy. 

Holland, while normally one of our largest lumber 
export markets, has procured literally no lumber from 
the United States during 1918, on account of the lack 
of tonnage. While no doubt she has drawn to some 
extent upon Norway and Sweden for her supply of 
timber, yet it is believed that her demands in the near 
future will be very largely in excess of her pre-war 
demands, not only to supply her normal needs but to 
take care of construction deferred during the war. 

Germany normally requires much more lumber than 
her forests can produce. She has in the past and 
probably will in the future draw her supply largely 
from Austria, a large timber exporting country, and 
from Norway, Sweden and some of the regions of 
Russia. 

Southern and Oriental Needs 


Argentine and Uruguay comprise one of the largest 
of our foreign southern pine markets. On account of 
the scarcity of ships to the east coast of South America 
our exports to Argentine dwindled from 329,389,000 
feet in 1912 to 38,934 feet in 1918. On account of the 
deferred maintenance and building construction due to 
the war she may be expected to make heavy demands 
upon us for lumber and other building materials as 
soon as ships are available, altho the rapid development 
of parana pine—a South American wood not unlike 
southern yellow pine—may in a measure supplant the 
yellow pine drawn from our southern forests. 

Exports of lumber to Chile and Peru have continued 
almost at their pre-war level because of the number of 
ships bound to the west coast of South America for 
Chilean nitrates, and consequently there will be no 
accumulated demand to be met, altho we may expect a 
strong normal demand from these sources. 

As heretofore pointed out, the lumber exports to Cuba 
have greatly increased during the war, due to the 
availability of shipping and the increased prosperity 
brought about by large sugar crops marketed at high 
prices. It is probable that the demand will not increase 
and will perhaps decrease. 

Japan is now drawing from this country far more 
lumber than ever before, her exports having increased 
from 15,500,000 feet in 1913 to 29,250,000 feet in 1918. 


The Situation in Russia 


Russia contains the chief remaining timber reservoir 
of the world. The Russian forests cover an area double 
that of the original forests of the United States and 
three times greater than our present area. Before the 
war Russia was easily the leading exporter of timber 
and supplied Great Britain and France with half of the 
timber consumed by them. Her forest resources are 
almost limitless and she has the kinds and grades of 
wood that can be used to advantage in the reconstruc- 
tion of France, Belgium and Italy. However, the state- 
ment is made by an English officer, who has recently 
been in Russia, that approximately 16,000,000 acres 
of timberland in the west of Russia has been practically 
destroyed by shell fire and by forest fires, and while 
this statement may be and probably is exaggerated the 
damage to the forests in western Russia is believed to 
be very great. The extensive spruce forests in northern 
Russia are, however, intact, and there are a number 
of lumber manufacturing plants, more or less crude, 
at and contiguous to Archangel. In normal times the 
labor is of course cheap, and the timber can be cut and 
in many instances floated in the rivers and to the mills 
and the manufactured lumber moved by water to 
France, Belgium, England and southern Europe. 


Russian Labor and Exportation 


The peasants of northern Eussia are as a rule skilled 
woodsmen. The level character of the country, the long 
winters with abundant snow and freezing temperatures 
make logging simple and: inexpensive. If it were not 
for the chaotic conditions now existing in Russia 
Europe would probably draw from that source a large 
percentage of the timber required for reconstruction. 
If it were possible to tap immediately the great wood 
resources of Russia the exports from the United States 
would perhaps not be very much greater than during 
the pre-war period, but it is not believed that this will 
be possible, and on account of the unsettled conditions 
in Russia she can not be relied upon to furnish any 
very considerable quantity of lumber for use in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of France, Belgium, 
Italy, and to supply the pressing requirements of 
England. 

It is doubted whether Norway and Sweden will, under 
their policies of conserving their forests, permit the 
cutting of timber for the next several years to an extent 
very greatly in excess of the growth. However, it is 
probable that Norway, Sweden and Russia will furnish 
a considerable percentage of the rough lumber and 
coarse grades of lumber and timber, such as mine props, 
required by France, Belgium, Italy and England, and 
that they will draw largely on the United States for 
their hardwood supply for casks, cooperage, wagons 
etc., and also for their longleaf southern pine require- 
ments and the higher grades of other pines for floors, 
sash, doors and wainscoting. 

It is impossible even to approximate at this time the 
quantity or classes of lumber that will be required for 





the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Europe. Suffice 
to say that it is believed that the requirements wij] be 
very heavy, considerably in excess of the pre-war 
demands, and extend over a period of several years, 


Influences on Exporting 


Assuming that production will be or can be made to 
equal the domestic and export demands, what obstacles 
are there in the way of filling the demands for exports? 
The limiting factors are credits and ships. What our 
Government will do in the way of extending credit to 
assist in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Europe it is assumed must in a large measure be deter. 
mined around the peace table. Certain it is that we 
will be looked to for very substantial assistance. We 
are now a creditor instead of a debtor nation. While 
it is true that our national debt has increased in the 
last eighteen months from $1,208,000,000 to $19,012. 
000,000, or an increase of $17,800,000,000, yet as com 
pared with the national indebtedness of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Russia our burden is not a very 
heavy one. During the war the indebtedness of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and Russia was increased from $2,311,000,000 to $143, 
777,000,000, or an increase of $123,466,000,000. 

There are being carried in the United States by this 
Government and others bonds of the Allies aggregating 
nearly $9,000,000,000, so that the net bonded indebted- 
ness of the United States is only about $10,000,000,000, 
Large loans have also been made in Central and South 
America. The deposits of our banks are far in excegs 
of what they were prior to the war, so that it would 
seem that this nation and her peoples are strong enough 
to extend reasonable credits to stricken Europe under 
proper conditions. : 


Combinations for Export Trade 


It would seem desirable that the lumber interests 
should act as a unit in securing foreign trade and in 
filling export orders ; and the provisions of the so-called 
Webb bill, which was enacted to promote export trade, 
may, it is submitted, be availed of to advantage to 
accomplish this result. 

It is believed that Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and other European countries will create agen- 
cies or commissions empowered to purchase lumber and 
other products for their respective governments in 
substantially the same way that their war purchasing 
missions have made purchases. If this course is pur- 
sued it will have the distinct advantage of substituting 
the credit of foreign governments for the credit of 
foreign individual buyers. 

To -the extent that our Government may extend 
credits to the Allies it is assumed that such credits 
will be expended for purchases made here, and to this 
extent the American producers or manufacturers will 
not be required to extend credit on the foreign sales 
made by them. 

As to ships, the war has created a world deficit in 
shipping of approximately 20,000,000 tons. It is be- 
lieved that the Emergency Fleet will put into service 
by Jan. 1, next, 150 cargo ships of an approximate 
tonnage of 1,000,000 tons. There can, and it is be- 
lieved will be, released from the Chilean nitrate trade 
approximately 450,000 additional tons. It has been 
roughly estimated that Germany has from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 tons of shipping that can be made available 
in a comparatively short time, and if, as seems necessary 
and expedient, we are to assist Germany in solving her 
food problems it would not seem unreasonable for us 
to demand that these ships be put into the transatlantic 
service between the United States and Europe. The 
Dutch also still have some shipping which can now be 
utilized. 

The demands upon shipping, however, will be so great 
for some time to. come that it is impossible for anyone 
now to forecast with any degree of accuracy the extent 
to which shipping will be available for the transporta- 
tion of lumber to Europe. This is one of the problems 
which the industry must work out in conference and 
codéperation with the constituted authorities. 

I have tried, I fear in a somewhat disjointed way, to 
paint to you the picture of existing conditions as I 
see it affecting your industry. The problems before 
you are for your solution. The War Industries Board 
will esteem it a privilege to help you. 


The Future of Prices 


The price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board some time ago fixed prices on the several lumber 
groups which are still in effect, and the orders fixing 
the prices do not by their terms expire until the latter 
part of December. Is it not desirable that these maxi- 
mum prices should remain in effect until they expire 
by limitation of time named in the order fixing them? 
Do they not tend toward stabilization and prevent 
violent fluctuations up or down? 

Speaking for myself alone, I very.much doubt the 
wisdom of the War Industries Board continuing to fix 
prices after the orders fixing prices now in effect shall 
have by their terms expired. The Government has in 
effect said that these are fair prices and the several 
departments of the Government have made their pur- 
chases on this basis. 


Preduction Curtailment and National Thrift 


The suggestion has been made that on account of the 
withdrawal of the Government demand for lumber 
there is likely to be an overproduction and that the 
War Industries Board should require or request the 
lumber manufacturers to curtail production. AS @ 
matter of fact, production is already substantially cur- 
tailed on account of the labor shortage, but apart from 
this I can see no justification for the War Industries — 
Board pursuing the course suggested. 

The curtailment directions heretofore issued by the 
War Industries Board have been made because of an 
existing shortage and in order te procure materials and 
labor for war work. No such conditions now exist and 


the action proposed would in my opinion be wholly 
unjustified. 

One of the industrial lessons which we have learned 
from the war is that enormous economies can be 
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effected in the public interest thru concerted action on 
the part of the industries for the conservation of mate- 
rials and the standardization of products. We should 
not fail to capitalize this experience thru the enactment 
of a statute permitting industrial codperation for pur- 
poses of conservation and standardization under strict 
Government supervision as distinguished from Gov- 
ernment regulation. ; 


Combinations In Furtherance of Trade 


There are times when it is in the public interest that 
the natural resources of our country should be con- 
served thru the temporary curtailment of production, 
and this could be accomplished by agreement between 
the industries themselves, under strict Government 
supervision, coupled with the fixing of a maximum price 
at which the products must be marketed, to guard 
against the price increasing with the curtailed supply. 
I strongly believe that such a statute would give to 
the industries of this country a large measure of pro- 
tection to which they are entitled, and at the same time 
redound to the general public interest. 


The Country’s Future 


You enlisted to make the world safe for democracy. 
Your task is not yet ended. You do not look to me like, 
and I know you are not, “quitters.” The general diffi- 
culties of your task will make it attractive and worth 
while. It is incumbent upon us to get our backs under 
the burden, to labor patiently, soberly, steadily. I 
know you will stay on the job and labor for a universal 
democracy, for our nation, for your associates and 
employees and for yourselves. 

At noon, on the 11th day of November, 1918, the 
most eventful day in history, when our great President 
—Woodrow Wilson—stood before the Congress of the 
United States and rehearsed the terms of the armistice 
which had that morning been signed, without any 
further explanation or elaboration, he simply said: 
“Thus the war comes to an end.” 


There was in what he said and in his manner of 
saying it no note of exultation, but rather a sense of 
deep responsibility for the great tasks ahead of us; and 
in counseling the people of this nation and of all 
nations with respect to their attitude in approaching 
these tasks, he uttered these pregnant sentences: “The 
present and all that it holds belong to the nations and 
the peoples who preserve their self-control and the 
orderly processes of their governments; the future to 
those who proved themselves the true friends of man- 
kind.” 

May I not ask that you take this message home with 
you, for while it was addressed to the nations of the 
world it applies to you and to me—it is a text worth 
pondering. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands the ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and contrite heart. 
God, Lord of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE MARKET STRONG 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 23.—That red cedar shin- 
gles are showing considerable strength is due not 
so much to heavy demand as to lack of supply. 
The coming of peace found at least 50 percent of 
the mills closed down, and the remainder threat- 
ened with indefinite eclipse on account of their non- 
essential character. The permit system had prac- 
tically robbed them of the remnants of their mar- 
ket, and mills operating were struggling along 
merely to keep their organizations intact until a 
turn for the better might come. The changed con- 
dition is here. During the final days of the war, 
shingle men were unable to get much of their 
product into embargoed territory. The permit 





system had scarcely been put in working order 
when the embargoes were raised. Today, with the 
exception of a few individual embargoes in limited 
territory, substantially all the United States is 
open to shingles. This new condition, together 
with the fact that the mills are producing only 
about 50 percent of their normal output, accounts 
for the absorption of all the surplus stock, and 
mills are booked ahead for from one to three 
weeks. Labor continues scarce and high, and the 
cost of production is no cheaper. The mills are 
securing barely enough men to operate. There is 
no prospect that closed mills will resume before 
Jan. 15. Shingles are higher. Clears for eastern 
delivery are quoted at $2.65 to $2.70; stars, $2.15 
to $2.20. 

At the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Secretary J. 8. Williams 
announced that arrangements are progressing for 
the second annual red cedar shingle congress, to be 
held in the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Jan. 
8 and 9. Mr. Williams is working on the program, 
and expects to have it ready next week. 





FIGHTING has stopped but it is just as imperative 
as ever that the people of this country practice 
thrift and sacrifice. It cost a tremendous amount 
of money to transport our armies overseas and it 
will cost almost as much to bring them back. 
Financially speaking, the war will not be over until 
demobilization is an accomplished fact, all war 
bills are paid, and normal industrial conditions re- 
established. The buying of war savings stamps 
is just as essential as ever, and will continue to be 
so for a long time. 








Resolutions Adopted at Meeting of National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago, November 23 











(Concluded from the Front Page) 

WAGE SCALES SHOULD ACCORD WITH LIVING COSTS 

WHEREAS, We agree that a fair day’s work should be com- 
pensated by a fair day’s wage. 

WHEREAS, Momentarily there may be danger of wage reduc- 
tion during the period of immediate readjustment, while at the 
same time living costs will not have been readjusted. 

WHEREAS, The men in our employ are in fact not only our em- 
ployees but are also our people and their individual and personal 


welfare is not only our duty to watch and guard but also our 
pleasure. It is 


Resolved, Therefore, we oppose any general readjustments in 


wage scales that are not in keeping with general adjustments of 
living costs and economic conditions. 





ASK CONSIDERATION FOR FARMERS 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Farmers request rep- . 


resentation on wage boards where awards affect the farmer’s cost 
of living. 

We ask that careful consideration be given the request in con- 
stituting such boards. 


ENDORSES WORK OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


WHEREAS, The research work of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has proved of inestimable value 
in the emergency created by the war and of permanent value in 
opening varied avenues for the better industrial utilization of lum- 
ber and other forest products. Be it 

Resolved, That this convention recommends the services of the 
Laboratory to all branches of the lumber industry and further 
recommends that the Laboratory shall continue to receive adequate 
financial support from the Government to maintain the efficient 


_ organization that has been developed during the past year. 


ASKS ADEQUATE APPROPRIATION FOR TIMBER CENSUS 


WHEREAS, A census of standing timber classified by species, 
quality, location and accessibility—a census of cut-over lands that 
will remain temporarily or permanently in forest—would secure to 
the lumber industry information important in the conduct of its 
business; and 

WHEREAS, Such a census would afford a basis for the interpre- 


tation of economic problems in forest and wood-using industries; 
and 


WHEREAS, Such census would greatly aid the development of 
a permanent national forest policy, with respect to timber owner- 
ship, lumber export, tariff, local taxation, value of stumpage and 
sundry forest problems. Therefore be it 


‘ 


Resolved, First, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion heartily endorses the proposal that the Bureau of the Census 
with the Forest Service undertake such census. 

Second, to this end the association offers its facilities to the 
Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. 

Third, the association urges Congress to make adequate appro- 
priation to make such census complete and comprehensive. 


RECIPROCAL LUMBER DUTIES REQUESTED 

WHEREAS, Wood and wood products are being imported into 
the United States, duty free, at the rate of over eight million 
dollars per month from foreign countries; and 

WHEREAS, Some of these countries use the United States as 
a dumping ground for side cut in order that they may ship greater 
quantities in competing with us abroad; and ‘ 

WHEREAS, Some of these countries levy high duties against 
our wood products to their complete exclusion; 


Resolved, That we request the Government of the United States 
in all such cases to levy reciprocal duties forthwith. 


URGE REPRESENTATION AT ECONOMIC CONGRESS 

WHEREAS, There will be held at Atlantic City on Dec. 4, 5 and 
6, 1918, under the auspi of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
an economic congress, to discuss the grave and all-important prob- 
lems that confront us during the period of reconstruction. 

It is the sense of this meeting that the lumber industry should 
be fully represented at this meeting. 

Of all our natural resource industries, lumber manufacture will 
play the important part in the days that lie before us. We should 
participate to the fullest extent in the deliberations that will be 
indulged at this meeting. 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
be represented at the Atlantic City meeting. Be it further 

Resolved That the secretary-manager of the National be hereby 
imstructed to advise all regional organizations of the importance 
of this meeting and urge each regional to send a delegation. 





AN EXPRESSION OF THANKS 
We express our thanks to the officers of the National associa- 
tion for arranging this meeting; to the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for their explicit and generous offer of sup- 
port; to the various associations which have sent delegates to this 
conference; to Gen. Marshall, Col. Abadie, Mr. Reynolds, Judge 
Parker and Mr. Wheeler for their enlightening and encouraging 


addresses; to the press and to all who contributed to the success 
of this convention. 
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The Lumber Industry Is} 


Representatives of All Sections Plan Post-War Measures—Businegg © 


Approximately 1,000 of the most prominent lum- 
bermen from every section of the country and 
representing every wood and every branch of the 
industry congregated in Chicago last Friday and 
Saturday to participate in the great national mass 
meeting that had been called for those days by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
to discuss and lay plans for solving the great prob- 
lems which the industry as a whole is facing now, 
on its entry into the reconstruction period. That 
this meeting will go down in the history of the 
industry as the most important ever held is with- 
out doubt; but history will also record it as the 
most unanimous and amicable conference ever par- 
ticipated. in by so large a body of industrialists, 
with so many different interests and problems. A 
broad spirit of patriotism prevailed thruout the 
sessions and there is every sign that the lumber 
world will continue to codperate with the Govern- 
ment and with industry as a whole in everything 
to promote the national welfare as fully as it has 
cooperated to prosecute the war to a successful 
conclusion. This conference originally had been 
scheduled for Dec. 16, but the sudden turn of 
international events necessitated the immediate con- 
vening of the conference, in order that the industry 
might ascertain its position as speedily as possible 
and accordingly adjust itself to the new conditions. 

The sessions were held in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, and it was always packed to the 
doors with cheerful and optimictic tho serious- 
minded and businesslike lumbermen. They fully 
realized the gravity of the matters in hand and the 
largeness of the issues they had gathered to discuss 
and act upon, and the whole proceeding was one of 
dignity and deep deliberation. 

Altho the conference was one of the lumber 
industry as a whole, without regard for membership 
in particular associations, John H. Kirby, by virtue 
of being president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, occupied the chair, and Dr. 
Wilson Vompton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional, acted as secretary to the conference. 

In opening the conference Chairman Kirby deliv- 
ered a short address reassuring the assembled lum- 
bermen and vividly picturing the future of the in- 
dustry. There is no reason for lumbermen to be 
panicky over what the future may bring, he said, for 
a time of unprecedented prosperity assuredly is at 
hand, when restrictions will no longer fetter the in- 
dustry and retard its progress but when the law of 
supply and demand will prevail. The end of the war 
found the industry with greatly reduced stocks at 
mill and in yard, and in the midst of a labor shortage 





DR. WILSON COMPTON, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary of the Conference 


which will prevent an overproduction during the few 
lean months that must be expected until the coun- 
try gets its bearings. But even if such was not the 
case, and overproduction was possible, no harm could 
possibly result, for he saw the day close at hand 
when domestic and foreign needs would sweep the 
yards as clean of stocks as with a broom, no matter 
how heavy they were, and yet keep the mills ‘‘ over- 
producing’’ and unable to satisfy the demand. 
“*Everything is in our favor,’’ he averred, ‘‘and 
even if we could overproduce from now on until de- 
mand began to assert itself we wouldn’t have a 
stick of lumber too much in stock to meet this de- 


mand, There is plenty of business in sight, at home 
and thruout the world, and, I repeat, no reason for 
anything but the most pronounced optimism. ’’ 


Accomplishments of Government Construction 


The first scheduled address of the morning ac- 
cording to program was to be delivered in person by 
Brig.-Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., of the construction 
and repair division of the quartermaster depart- 
ment of the Army. But Brig.-Gen. Marshall, altho 
having arrived in Chicago to attend the convention, 
was hastily recalled to Washington, and his paper 
was read by Lt.-Col. E. H. Abadie, a member of 
his staff. 

The general’s paper described the inception and 
activities of the construction division, and went 
into considerable detail as to the construction dur- 
ing the last eighteen months of the army camps 
and cantonments, munition factories, storage ware- 
houses, hospitals, port terminals, interior depots 
ete., made necessary to cope with the great emer- 
gency which arose when the United States entered 
the great war unprepared. Describing the vastness 
of the undertaking, Gen. Marshall said in part: 

The construction division has dwarfed in size and 
speed the tremendous historical achievement—the Pan- 
ama Canal. On that job, which required ten years to 
complete, annual expenditures never exceeded $50,- 
000,000 a year. During the last sixteen months the 
work of the construction division has exceeded $800,- 
000,000, or $50,000,000 a month. In the camps and 
cantonments built by the division the United States 





JOHN H. KIRBY, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
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can train over 1,600,000 men at one time. In type and 
nature, the work done has been diversified in the ex- 
treme, varying from the small shelter costing less than 
$1,000 to house a few soldiers to the huge port termi- 
nals or great ordnance jobs costing anywhere between 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000. The value of ma- 
terials mobilized in single weeks during last summer 
ranged from $4,000,000 to $10,000;000.. Three billion 
feet of lumber has been ordered by the division since 
April, 1917. sesides this lumber, the following quan- 
tities of building materials have been ordered and 
used : 2,000,000 doors ; 100,000,000 feet of wall board ; 
25,000,000 pounds of nails; 12,000,000 square feet of 
glass, and 100,000,000 feet of roofing. The sash, doors 
and millwork orders required 6,328 freight cars to 
transport them. As many as 19,000 workmen have 
been employed on a single project at one time. The 
division has had under its control as high as 350,000 
workmen at one time. 


Continuing, the general said: 


It should be interesting for Americans to note that 
much of the work of the construction division has been 
designed, not for the destructive purposes of war but 
as permanent constructive work that will be of im- 
measurable value to the country in the great days of 
commercial developments which will now follow the 
cessation of hostilities. No less than eight huge port 
terminals are now being developed by the construction 
division at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. These 
mammoth terminals, all of which will be in partial if 
not in complete use within a few months, will provide 
this country with sufficient wharves, docks and port 
facilities to handle the vast tonnage that will be sailing 
the seas under our flag within a short time and which 
will once more place the United States in the foremost 
rank of maritime nations. 

Only a great war such as we have just been engaged 
in could have gathered together into one organization 
such a body of great construction experts, engineers, 
architects, builders and the like as are assembled in the 
eonstruction division. Only the highest. ideals of 
patriotism could have made possible the sacrifices and 
the unceasing thought and labor exacted of these men 
and necessary in the successful performance of this 
great undertaking. When the history of the war is 





written the work of the construction division wil] 
stand out as one of the really great achievements of the 
period. * * #* 
Beneficent Trade Combinations 

The conditions surrounding the growth of industries 
in this country which brought forth the edict of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act no longer exist. The pendu- 
lum has swung back. Encouragement must be given 
to those great industries and trades so necessary for 
the development and prosperity of this nation. In the 
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place of the great financial combinations whose tenden- 
cies were the stifling of competition, we now have 
organizations of the character of yours. Thruout these 
organizations intelligent competition is possible, and 
there can be effected a distribution of business along 
geographical lines that not only will aid in the devel- 
opment of the lumber and its allied industries but will 
go a long way toward helping the development of the 


country itself. 
The Problem of Labor 


The period of reconstruction, as we may call it, after 
this great war is fraught with many perplexing ques- 
tions. Perhaps the most intimate one is that of labor. 
We are told that readjustment must happen. Whether 
this country shall suffer within its own continental 
lines a social or economic revolution will depend largely 
upon the solution of this problem. It is for men of 
your type to take upon yourselves the obligation of 
seeing to it that the readjustments that are coming are 
made naturally and along lines of easy adjustment, and 
must not be revolutionary in their character. I wish 
to express the one hope that from this meeting shall 
go forth a propaganda that will help make easy the 
solution of this perilous economic question. 


Views of a Financier 


Lt.-Col. Abadie was followed by George M. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago, who at the very be- 
ginning declared himself to be a confirmed optimist 
as to the future of the American nation. He said 
that altho America has spent $35,000,000,000 in 
prosecuting its part in the great war it had not yet 
absorbed its surplus wealth, much less made any 
inroads on its vested resources. Discussing the 
problems of transition from a war to peace basis, 
he pointed out that the national industries have 
been working under very peculiar conditions and 
that they have had a great season of prosperity, 
and that all this can not be stopped with a jerk 
without serious eccnomic consequences. It must 
be slowed down gradually and industrialists must 
work out the big problems of going slowly in this 
reconstruction that is now facing the world. 

Stating that, altho he was not as familiar with 
the lumber industry as he might be, he presumed 
that production at present does not exceed 65 per- 
cent of normal, and said that it was a great prob- 
lem how to speed up manufacture to cope with 
future demands under the labor conditions that 
now prevail and which he expected to continue at 
their present acuteness for some time. Close ¢o- 
operation, however, will solve this problem, he 
thought, inasmuch as ‘‘none of the problems now 
facing the lumbermen are any greater than those 
they have successfully solved before,’’ altho they 
will call for much closer codperation and wise ad- 
ministration. Speaking of the buyer of lumber who 
says that he will wait with his buying until lumber 
prices come down, he believed that this individual 
will have a long wait before him. Not being @ 
lumberman but a banker, he said he nevertheless 
knew enough of the economics of the lumber indus- 
try to know that lumber prices will not for a long 
time, if ever, return to approximately- former lev- 
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els; and he warned the lumbermen against becom- 
ing discouraged should the aforementioned lumber 
puyer not jump into the market immediately. 
‘¢When he finds out that prices are not coming 
down,’’ he said, ‘‘he will come back on the market 
goon enough, and business that he is now holding 
back is not lost business by any means, but simply 
postponed business. ’’ 





RALPH H. BURNSIDE, OF RAYMOND, WASH. ; 
Of the Resolutions Committee 


Mr. Reynolds again took opportunity to empha- 
size the optimistic state of his mind, predicting 
that business soon would be such as the world has 
never seen, and probably never will see again after 
this age. He said that there is no reason why busi- 
ness men should be discouraged because this busi- 
ness is not coming right away and because a period 
of readjustment stands between; for he felt sure 
that spring will bring great activity, industrially 
and commercially, and that this activity will grow 
steadily for an indefinite period and into an in- 
definite volume. ‘‘There is plenty of world busi- 
ness in sight,’’ he said, ‘‘and because of Amer- 
ica’s peculiarly fortunate circumstances most of it 
will come our way.’’ 


The Business Man’s Chance 


The question is, he continued, whether Amerivap 
business men are going to be courageous enough to 
go after this business. He thought that America 
has a splendid chance to become the financial and 
commercial center of the world, all depending on 
the courageousness of its business men. He said 
that to secure their position in after-war trade they 
must increase their personal efficiency; that they 
must understand every detail of their business and 
every condition surrounding it; that those who 
aspire for world-wide markets must carefully study 
conditions abroad from every angle pertaining to 
the product they wish to sell. And when they un- 
derstand all these details and conditions thoroly 
they will almost always have courage enough to go 
ahead in establishing themselves in the foreign mar- 
kets. He emphasized that in order to win success 
abroad one must sell goods approved in and adapted 
to the various markets, not dumping on them prod- 
ucts manufactured according to the standards of 
the producing country, but of merchandizing such 
as conforms with the standards of the consuming 
market. He spoke particularly of the great future 
in Europe for American lumber, for which he de- 
clared there exists a great need. To rebuild Europe 
without great quantities of lumber is impossible, he 
said, and America is about the only country in the 
world that can supply this material. The man with 
raw material nowadays has just that much gold in 
his pocket, he said. 

Speaking of the financing of this business, he 
thought this the simplest question of all. He said 
that this country has a third of the world’s gold 
supply and as the treasury of the world this na- 
tion will be the financial dictator. Besides, he said, 
America’s huge loans to the various powers will 
serve as levers to control international business. 
‘If we have as much courage in meeting this re- 
Construction period and its problems as we had in 
meeting the problems of war, and if we codperate 
closely and do not fail to avail ourselves of sound 
judgment and advice, we will come thru this period 
the most prosperous nation ov earth,’’ he declared. 


/ 


In regard to the wages of labor, he believed that it 
will be very much farther in the future than is 
commonly believed before they come down, and 
price levels in general will decline very slowly. 

Mr. Reynold’s optimism proved highly contagious 
and brightened the assembled lumbermen wonder- 
fully. They acclaimed his speech as one of the 
best and most inspiring they had ever listened to, 
their only regret being that Mr. Reynolds did not 
see fit to address them at greater length than he 
did; but as it was he made them see life and busi- 
ness from a cheerful angle, and put them into a 
receptive mood for more optimism. And this was 
promptiy administered by Edwin B. Parker, prior- 
ities commissioner of the War Industries Board, 
who followed Mr. Reynolds with a highly interest- 
ing and enlightening address in which he gave some 
sound advice to lumbermen as to their post-war 
activities. His address is printed in full on pages 
33, 34 and 35 of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

Mr. Parker’s address also was worthy of high 
appreciation, and received it; and it formed the 
chief topic of conversation during the recess which 
followed, between bites of the excellent Dutch 
luncheon served in the anteroom. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first business of the afternoon session was 
the adoption of a motion made by Charles 8. Keith, 
of Kansas City, president of the Southern Pine As- 
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sociation, that each regional association represented 
at the meeting, whether member of the National 
association or not, appoint a committee of not to 
exceed five members to act for its organization and 
that these comprise the committee on resolutions. 
This motion was seconded by C. A. Bigelow, presi- 
dent of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich., 
and a recess of five minutes was accordingly de- 
clared by President Kirby to permit the selection 
of committeemen, that they might be enabled to 
get to work as soon as possible. The choice resulted 
as follows: 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—J. J. Dono- 
van, Bellingham, Wash.: A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. : 
Ralph H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash., and Frank A. 
Ransom, Portland, Ore. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association- 
W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich., and Charles A. Bige- 
low, Bay City, Mich. 

Southern Pine Association—R. A. Long, Kansas City, 
Mo.: R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; J. L. Kaul, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Ralph Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss., and 
George R. Hicks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Alabama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau—M. L. 
Wootten: N. D. McClure; J. 8. Luke: C. V. Speer, 
Sardis, Miss., and M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.: C. H. Worces- 
ter, Chicago, Ill.: R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.: M. 
P. McCullough, Wausau, Wis., and George N. Harder, 
Rib Lake, Wis. 

Retail Lumbermen’s <Associations—John J. Comer- 
ford, Detroit, Mich.; Joseph O’Neil, St. Louis, Mo.: 
J. E. Lollyod, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. R. Moorehead, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and George Wilson Jones, Chicago. 

North Carolina Pine Association—G. L. Hume, Suf- 
folk, Va., and Charles Hill, New York. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association—H. W. 
Clapp and E. L. Carpenter. 

California Redwood Association—Harold Knapp and 
John D. Mershon,. Ray City. Mich. 





Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—H. B. 
Hewes, Jeanerette, La.; R. 8S. Barnett, Baldwin, La. ; 
F. M. Opdenweyer, Sorrento, La., and George E. Wat- 
son, New Orleans, La. 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association—Dr. Thomas 
N. Baker, Samson, Ala.; R. M. Bond, Lake Helen, Fla. ; 
W. C. Sherman, Dothan, Ala.; 8. Rigell, Milligan, Fla., 
and E. C. Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedell Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash., was namea chairman of 
this joint committee on resolutions. 


An Analytical View 


The committees appointed, and after a few re- 
marks by Mr. Donovan on conditions in general, 
President Kirby called on Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, ‘‘ the statis- 
tician of the South,’’ as the Chair affably dubbed 
him, who outlined the present status of the southern 
pine market as revealed by carefully compiled sta- 
tistics, and the prospects for this wood on foreign 
markets. 

[Mr. Keith’s address is published on pages 39 and 
40 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

In the course of his address Mr. Keith inter- 
jected a remark on the statement made in Brig.- 
Gen. Marshall’s paper that the total consumption 
of the construction division of the quartermaster’s 
department, which furnished a very large percent- 
age of the total Government requirements for lum- 
ber for war purposes, amounted to 3,000,000,000 
feet. Considering, he said, that the total produc- 
tion during this time had been at least 50,000,000,- 
000 feet, it is seen that this great part of the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements amounted to only 6 percent 
of the production, and that the loss of this business 
can easily be replaced from commercial sources. 


In Behalf of Agriculture 


The farmers were also represented at this meet- 
ing, in the person of Henry N. Pope, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., president of the American Federation of 
Farmers. In presenting Mr. Pope President Kirby 
said that there is a tendency among manufacturers 
to codperate with labor organizations, but that they 
must not go into that so fully as to forget to take 
into consideration organizations of consumers. He 
spoke of the farmers as one of the most important 
classes of consumers of the lumberman’s products 
and commended them to the attention of the manu- 
facturers. Mr. Pope registered a plea for the 
farmer, making the complaint that every time some 
change is made, in prices or in what not, it is 
promptly ‘‘ pushed on the farmers’’—a rank impo- 
sition that must stop. To perpetuate the case of 
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the farmer in the minds of the lumbermen Mr. 
Pope filed for record the following proclamation: 


The American farmers want representation on wage 
— where we foot the bill, or any considerable part 
of it. 

We are opposed to capital and labor increasing ex- 
penses of industry and sending us the bill. 

We consider eight hours a day in the factory and 
— on the farm a discrimination against the 
‘armer. 

When peace conditions lower the price of the things 
_ = we want the price of the things we buy also 
owered. 


By the hearty ovation given Mr. Pope as he de- 
seended from the platform the lumbermen clearly 
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showed that the farmer occupies a place in their 
hearts, and that his platform as presented by Mr. 
Pope appealed to them as just enough. 

A Spokesman for Retailers 


The case of the lumber retailer was espoused by 
William Ryan, of Toledo, Ohio, who thought that 
with their present terms of sale manufacturers are 
not giving the retailers a fair chance. He said 
that the manufacturer not only should not require 
eash on delivery but should give the retailer credit 
for six months or more, to enable him to sell the 
lumber and realize on it before being obliged to 
settle his bill. Mr. Ryan thought the manufacturer 
should help the retailer along by stocking up his 
yard and giving him longer credit and a fair 
chance. This appeal brought a quick rise out of 
W. L. Sykes, the facetious president of the Em- 
porium Lumber Co., of Utica, N. Y., who attempted 
by cleverly sketching the misfortunes of the manu- 
facturer to prove that it was the retailer’s duty 
to render succor to the manufacturer and give him 
a chance to stay in business. He also spoke in de- 
fense of the railroad tie, saying that the cost of 
manufacturing ties is on a par with that of manu- 
facturing lumber and consequently it should not 
be regarded as inferior to any other thing of wood. 
He said that just prices for ties are unprocurable 
from the railroads, and urged united action by tie 
manufacturers to remedy this condition. 

Retail associations and many individual retailers 
were also represented at this conference, and J. J. 
Comerford, of Detroit, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, served 
as their spokesman. Invited by President: Kirby 
to speak his and the retailers’ mind, he said that 
he thought the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association only 50 percent efficient, because it 
doesn’t take in the retailers, who constitute the 
other half of the industry, but sticks too close to 
its name ‘‘Manufacturers.’’ He believed that the 
industry could best be served if prices and condi- 
tions were stabilized by united action between the 
two branches, and said that the retailers would like 
nothing better than to be allowed to sit around the 
table with the manufacturers and counsel with them. 
Each is necessary to the other, he declared; and 
without codperation thruout the industry it will not 
be as successful as it might be with such codpera- 
tion. Mr. Comerford then introduced on behalf of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
the following tentative resolution: 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
represented by its officers and many of its members, 
having been invited to attend this meeting thru the 
courtesy of your president, John H. Kirby, herewith 
commends the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation upon its earnest desire to stabilize the lumber 
industry thru the period of reconstruction. 

That as distributers of the product of the sawmill 
to the consumer we are equally alive to the grave re- 
sponsibility which now rests upon each branch of our 
~ yon in the earnest desire to serve the best 
interest of the industrial life of our nation and of 
the lumber business in particular, hereby collectively 
offer our services, counsel and support, so that the 
purpose for which this meeting has been called may 
bear fruit and lay the foundation for constructive co- 
operation in the future. 


Where Manufacturers Are at Fault 


L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., attorney for 
the National association, spoke briefly on the neces- 
sity of the united voice of the lumber industry be- 
ing heard in Washington. His remarks pertained 
especially to the tax bill now pending in Congress, 
and as regards timber taxation he said that it is 
necessary that the value of timber be taken into con- 
sideration as distinguished from its cost. ‘‘I find 
that there has been an absolute lack of understand- 
ing of our industry in Congress,’’ he said, ‘‘be- 
cause that body has been utterly unadvised. Now, 
it is the custom of business men to cirticize Con- 
gress and its actions, always talking about the ig- 
norance it exhibits. I find that the business men 
largely are to blame, especially in this matter of 
taxation. You have taken no step to inform Con- 
gress on the problems that surround your industry, 
nor were you ever organized to do so. The con- 
gressmen and senators are perfectly willing to listen 
to you and have their opinions corrected if they 
are wrong. . All you have to do is to go to Wash- 
ington and sit down with your senator or congress- 
man and talk to him intelligently. 

‘‘Tf this meeting is going to mean anything at 
all, you men must get together and create a united 
voice in legislative matters that concern your indus- 
try. It is only when an industry is united that it 
will get proper recognition, and if you’ve got the 
judgment and the wisdom to unite and go to Wash- 
ington to discuss calmly this tax matter with your 
representatives you will get satisfaction.’’ 

Several other lumbermen, among them Horace F. 
Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and R. A. 
Long, of Kansas City, Mo., spoke briefly on sub- 
jects of common interest, making the afternoon 
session complete in its interest and importance. 


DIRECTORS FIX RATE OF ASSESSMENT 


The white flag of truce was flown and tranquil 
harmony between all the various groups of manu- 





facturers was created at the meeting of the direct- 
ors of the National and the various regional asso- 
ciations represented at the conference held Friday 
evening following the general sessions. It was 
unanimously decided at this meeting to enter into a 
new contract for a period of one year beginning 
Jan. 1, 1919, with each. affiliated regional associa- 
tion by which the uniform assessment will be on a 
flat rate of 1 cent a thousand feet. The proposed 
schedule of assessment called for 34 cent a thousand 
for the first three months of the new year; 1 cent 
the next three months; 144 cents the third three 
months and 1% cents the fourth three months, and 
continuously thereafter until unanimous decision 
ordered otherwise. 

The substitution of a flat rate of 1 cent a thou- 
sand was due to the declaration of the west Coast 
interests that under a heavier assessment they 
would be compelled to withdraw from the National. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association had 
voted for an assessment of % of a cent, and de- 
clared itself unable to assume heavier obligations, 
due to the peculiar conditions under which the 
Douglas fir industry is working. According to 
Ralph H. Burnside, president of the West Coast 
association, who explained to the directors the 
attitude of his organization, many of the manufac- 
turing members. did not own their own timberlands 
but bought their logs on the open market at such 
high prices as to narrow down their profits consider- 
ably, and were, because of this and other handi- 
caps, unable to pay a higher assessment. However, 
some of those members owning their own timber, 
not wishing to sever their relations with the Na- 
tional, had decided to raise among themselves the 
deficiency between 34 cent and 1 cent a thousand 
and pay it out of their own pockets, if the assess- 
ment could be agreed upon at a flat rate of 1 cent. 
This agreement was reached, without any opposi- 
tion, and this is the amount that will be paid by 
all regional associations under a uniform contract. 

All disagreements between the various groups of 
manufacturers were also speedily erased at this 
meeting. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation took exception to some of the activities the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association had engaged 
in at Washington in its efforts to have its side cut 
accumulations moved; but after some friendly dis- 
cussion of the matters involved Mr. Burnside an- 
nounced that ‘‘the West Coast association was 
willing to be forgiven for its transgressions,’’ Mr. 
Eccles, for the western pine manufacturers, ex- 
tended the forgiveness requested, and that settled 
the matter. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The joint resolutions committee which had been 
elected the previous day to represent all the 
regional associations participating in the confer- 
ence met at 9:30 o’clock Saturday morning, and 
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under the able leadership of J. J. Donovan, as 
chairman, framed the various resolutions which 
were to be presented before the conference at large 
later in the morning. Unique harmony prevailed, 
and discord, so seldom averted on like occasions, 
was entirely absent; so that Mr. Donovan was en- 
abled to testify afterward that it never before had 
been his pleasure to participate in such orderly and 
unanimous proceedings. Because of the numerous 
resolutions up for consideration and debate the 
committee occupied the floor for such a time that 
the convening of the morning—and last—session 
was delayed nearly an hour. 


A Tribute to Extraordinary Service 
The first speaker of the day was to be Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, but as he was delayed Presi- 


dent Kirby called on ‘‘Uncle’’ George Hotchkiss 
83-year ‘‘young’’ lumberman of Chicago and see. 
retary-emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builderg’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, to tell the assembly 
something about himself and his career. Mr, 
Hotchkiss was hesitant to occupy the assembly’s 
time with his reminiscences, he said; but when 
President Kirby declared that it was its desire 
that it be so, Mr. Hotchkiss recalled many incidents 
and impressions of his long life, seventy-one years 
of which has been spent in close connection with 
the lumber trade, as a manufacturer of lumber, ag 
a trade publication editor or as secretary of trade 
associations—a fact which, he confessed himself, 
should earn for him a blue ribbon for service. He 
recalled his early experiences in the then vast for- 
ests of northern pine; his voyage around Cape 
Horn in 1849 to California, and various incidents 
pertaining to that period. He believes himself to 
be the only surviving ‘‘ ’49-er,’’ but still hale and 
hearty and expecting a long continuance of his life, 
Mr. Hotchkiss then proceeded with comparing the 
lumber industry of his youth and that of today, 
and said that to his mind its growth was nothing 
short of marvellous. 

A great and touching ovation was accorded Mr, 
Hotchkiss upon the conclusion of his little talk, and 
several lumbermen arose one after the other to pay 
glowing tribute to him and his long service to the 
industry, each of which was accompanied by a fresh 
general ovation for the last 49-er. When finally 
someone arose and suggested that the conference 
pay its tribute not only to Mr. Hotchkiss but also 
to Mrs. Hotchkiss, who had gone thru thick and 
thin with him for sixty-three years, which the as- 
sembly did not fail to do in a fitting manner, Mr, 
Hotchkiss was overpowered with feeling and found 
it hard when he arose to express his appreciation 
to utter a single connected word. 


Plain Facts Plainly Presented 


Mr. Wheeler in the meanwhile had arrived and 
participated heartily in the general ovation to Mr, 
and Mrs. Hotchkiss. The first sentences he had to 
say after ascending the platform were in deep 
commendation of Mr. Hotchkiss for the long life 
he understood he had led, with the interests of 
the industry first at heart. Then he proceeded with 
an address the spirit and candor of which, many 
of his listeners declared, rarely is equalled, saying 
in part: 

We are all of us interested in what reconstruction 
means. It is a term today, but was only a thought 
three weeks ago. Men having forward-looking ideas 
have been thinking of reconstruction for a long time. 
But in so far as our Government is concerned, in its 
expression to business it has definitely told us that it 
did not desire reconstruction discussed. The theory 
was that American business and industry discussing 
reconstruction would slough off in their efforts at 
hone og and that the war program would be in 

eopardy if we discussed the future. But this theory 
was wholly without foundation. The authorities could 
no more keep men of business from considering recon- 
struction than they could expunge the word from our 
dictionary. What has distracted me more than any- 
thing else is the fact that reconstruction was whis- 
pered behind the hand, if spoken at all, and discour- 
aged, when we knew that we had that period thru 
which we must pass, and those difficulties and hazards 
which must be negotiated, with no preparations being 
made for the great event that was coming on. 

With the same suddenness that war came a few 
years ago, so peace comes now. No nation of all those 
engaged in the conflict, or of the neutrals, is entirely 
unprepared for reconstruction, save only our own 
country. And we have been willing to admit that 
because we have always been able to come thru, on 
the initiative and the ingenuity which American busi- 
ness can suddenly develop to meet all kinds of amazing 
emergency conditions, therefore we could meet this one 
and could conquer all the difficulties which may arise. 
Maybe we can. But maybe we will find that the prob- 
lems are greater than the problems that ever before 
confronted us, and it may be that we shall find the 
necessity for carefully laying a foundation and care- 
fully building a superstructure of reconstruction be- 
fore we shall be able to cross the chasm. 

Reconstruction in its ease or difficulty, in its length 
of time of accomplishment, will depend largely upon 
us, what we think and how we act with respect to cer- 
tain broad fundamentals which must underlie a recon- 
struction program and without the proper solution of 
which the solution of the problems of an individual 
industry will amount to nothing, save the right founda- 
tion is laid. You may plan for your own industry, 
create the most elaborate and sure-working machinery 
of organization, and take steps to safeguard your 
industry in its reconstruction plans 100 percent; but 
if these other fundamental things are not properly 
determined as a basis to your plans your plans might 
as well never have been made. 


Representation at the Peace Table 


The ease or difficulty of reconstruction and the length 
of time required depend upon some very basic problems. 
The most important, I think, is the international rela- 
tions that will follow this period. Around the council 
table that will discuss peace conditions will be men 
wise in statescraft and perhaps wise men in the realms 
of economics, but as representing the business men of 
America I do not know that any effort has been made, 
either by the Federal authorities or by American 
business, to place at that table a representative of 
American industry who will not speak from statistics 
but out of a ripe experience and intimate knowledge of 
industrial needs. If there should not sit at the peace 
table that representative it seems to me -vital that 
there should sit in the same city or place a group of 
business men representing the various basic industries 
of our nation, whose counsel and advice would be 
sought by the authorities in treating of industrial and 
commercial affairs at the peace table. Do you imagine 
that Great Britain with her great commercial n 
will find herself without adequate industrial knowl 
in the treaty conditions that she will set up? No; th 
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pest that Great Britain has to offer in the brain of 
ecommerce and industry will be there, ready. I hope 
we may be farsighted enough to be represented. 


Influences of Transportation and Human Relations 

The second basic condition to reconstruction is 
going to be transport and means of communication. 
Upon this depends the length of the reconstruction 
period. The world is not short of materials. The 
materials can not be reached and supplied when needed 


- Almost no commodity basic to the industrial life of the 


world is short in the world supply. But it is desper- 
ately short in certain sections of the world, because 
the medium of transportation was destroyed and has 
not yet been rebuilt; and until it is restored there 
will be in the basic commodities of world industry the 
same shortage that we have found in the basic com- 
modities of the necessities of life. Until our medium 
of transportation and communication is so far restored 
that the arbitrary barriers against the flow of com- 
modities across the world will be raised and the proper 
levels will again be found reconstruction will be a 
difficult problem. 

The third fundamental has to do with human rela- 
tionships—the relationships we have with our em- 
ployed, and those we have with them tomorrow. Bol- 
shevism—we would have no fear of that in this country 
if our relations were even as —e are today. Bol- 
shevism will spread thru Europe, it spreads, because 
there is not enough food to supply the needs of those 
who must eat and there is not enough work to supply 
the means for purchasing the food necessary to sustain 
human life. Industrial classes will always give way 
to the animal instinct in the desire of hunger and 
starvation and privation for self and family, and 
the extremes to which they will go will measure the 
extent of the bolshevik campaign thru Europe and its 
possible extension thru America. To prevent this 
extension it must be cut off short at the point it has 
now reached, by the establishment of human relation- 
ships, and the regard for human needs. I tell you, 
gentlemen, in so far as the relations of the immediate 
future are concerned, they need to be studied, with 
eyes turned’ toward those new conditions that are aris- 
ing and which have arisen across the sea, and on the 
psychological influence of those conditions upon our 
own conditions at home; and in these three things | 
find the basis of reconstruction, offering problems that 
are more difficult to solve, because they are not ours 
alone, than any set of problems that ever has con- 
fronted American business or the American people. 


The Atlantic City Conference 


Mr. Wheeler then declared that there is no indus- 
try in this country which can negotiate the recon- 
struction period alone, but that cooperation between 
all of them is essential. He then explained the 
convention to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 
4, 5 and 6, by all the war service committees that 
have served the Government during the time of war, 
to be a great meeting at which these problems of 
the future will be gone into thoroly and plans for 
meeting them mapped out. He urged the assembled 
lumbermen to be as heavily represented as it is in 
their power; for their industry is destined to play 
a great part in coming events, and it will have its 
problems to meet, in common with all other indus- 
tries. It will be incumbent on the federated war 
service committee that will meet and of the thought- 
ful business men in attendance to find the type of 
organization that shall continue their work thru 
the reconstruction period, he said. He said that 
one of the great faults that always have character- 
ized the relations of business with the people and 
the Government has been that American business 
has never been absolutely united—which condition 
must no longer be permitted to exist. A perfect 
union, he declared, is the only way in which busi- 
ness can pull itself successfully thru the critical 
period which now faces it. 

Mr. Wheeler’s address made a deep impression 
upon the lumbermen and gave them a new sense 
of responsibility that will not easily be shattered. 
He pictured to them so vividly their duties in the 
coming period of reconstruction and told them so 


forcibly what would be the consequences if they 
did not fulfill them that his able address will long 
be remembered by all who heard it. 


Resolutions With a Ring 


The presentation of the resolutions was the next 
business; and here the unexpected happened. J. J. 
Donovan, as chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, read to the conference each of the resolutions, 
and when President Kirby asked for discussion not 
a voice was raised. When he asked for a vote the 
whole house thundered ‘‘aye’’ and not one ‘‘nay’’ 
was heard. This was contrary to all expectations, 
disagreement on some of the resolutions apparently 
being awaited, and the unanimity of adoption 
came as a surprise. President Kirby took this 
occasion, as did Mr. Donovan, to express his appre- 
ciation of the codperation of all the assembly in 
the- important matters that had been before them 
and disposed of so readily, and said that it never 
before had been his fortune to preside over a like 
congenial, but serious-minded, united body of men. 
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The resolutions adopted so unanimously are printed 
on the front page of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ‘ 

Two resolutions, one of thanks to J, J. Donovan 
for his able services as chairman of the resolutions 
committee and the other instructing Secretary- 
Manager Compton of the National association to 
send copies of the adopted resolutions to all the 
incoming senators and congressmen at Washington 
for their guidance, were adopted, after which action 
the conference was adjourned. 


A Great Exporting Corporation Proposed 

Following the adjournment of the conference, 
all the members of the Southern Pine, North Caro- 
lina Pine and Georgia-Florida Saw Mill associa- 
tions and of the Alabama & Mississippi Emergency 
Bureau who had been in attendance at the previous 
meeting, gathered in the Gold Room to discuss the 
advisability of the pitch pine trade as a whole 


establishing a great corporation for the joint ex- 
ploitation of the markets of the world. Charles 
S. Keith, as president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, occupied the chair during this meeting. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes of tne Southern Pine As- 
sociation opened the discussion by reading a tenta- 
tive draft of the articles of incorporation for the 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., domiciled in the 
city of Dover, Del. It should be incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000, divided into 30,000 shares of a par 
value of $100 each. The initial working capital was 
placed at $100,000, and the corporation should en- 
gage in general exportation and importation of 
lumber, with the privilege of building and operat- 
ing its own steamers in international trade. 

The plan under discussion, the proposed capital- 
ization at $3,000,000 was held to be entirely too 
low, and $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 was suggested 
as more appropriate. It was pointed out that a 
corporation with as low a capitalization in the 
first place would never be able to achieve the ambi- 
tious aims that are proposed, and in the second 
place it would not instill the confidence of foreign 
customers as would a larger capitalization. It was 
generally agreed that a high capitalization was 
necessary for an undertaking of this nature; but 
an agreement could not be reached as to whether 
all the export business in southern and North Caro- 
lina pine should be handled by one great corpora- 
tion or by two or more smaller ones, with geograph- 
ical limitations as to production but not as to dis- 
tribution. The advantages of one great corpora- 
tion were repeatedly pointed out, as eliminating 
much unnecessary and harmful competition, sys- 
tematizing procedure and thus lessening adminis- 
trative expenses, and centralizing the chartering 
and control of vessels. 

Whether or not yards overseas should be estab- 
lished, to facilitate distribution, was another point 
on which opinions differed; and whether the cor- 
poration should buy outright from the manufac- 
turer and sell on its own account was also a ques- 
tion. A great step forward was made in these . 
deliberations by ascertaining the objections to the 
scheme, and some sound counsel and deep study 
of every problem that was thus put to the fore 
would undoubtedly result in something tangible. 

It was the unanimous belief of the participants 
in this conference that the formation of such a 
corporation, or corporations, is the only solution 
to the many grave problems which the exportation 
of lumber involves, and would. be highly profitable. 
Having thus ascertained the mind of the trade, 
those present appointed a committee composed of 
lumbermen who will attend the great foreign trade 
conference to be held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at At- 
lantie City, Dec. 4, 5 and 6, when this question will 
more fully be gone into. 

The Southern Pine Association is represented on 
this committee by Charles Hill, of New York; J. L. 
Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala.; Charles Green, of 
Laurel, Miss.; Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. 
Murray, of Fordyce, Ark., and John H. Kirby, of 
Houston, Tex. R. L. Montague, of Charleston, 
W. Va., will represent the North Carolina Pine 
Association, and J. E. Graves, of Hosford, Fla., 
and R. M. Bond, of Lake Helen, Fla., the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. 

Following this meeting, the directors of the 
Southern Pine Association held an executive session. 








The Future of the Lumber Industry 





. One of the reasons why we are here today is the 
uncertainty of the effect upon our business of the read- 
justment and reconstruction period immediately before 
us. We are here for the purpose of learning all we can 
relating to the situation, both as to cause and effect. 
In arriving at any conclusion it is necessary to make 
a close and careful study of all the economic facts that 
enter into and affect the future of the industry, 

Briefly stated, the future of this industry is depen- 
dent entirely upon supply and demand. This law, like 
the law of gravitation, may be temporarily suspended, 
but it can not be permanently so. It may be our duty, 
if permitted by statutory law, so to suspend it in the 
interests of the people and the industry. It is therefore 
necessary to analyze all of the factors which enter into 
these two general conditions. 

Under the heading of supply may be placed : 

First: The visible supply, meaning thereby : 

(a) Stocks of lumber available in the hands of manu- 
facturers ; 

(b) Stocks of lumber available in the hands of dis- 
tributers ; 

(c) Stocks of lumber abroad ; and 

(d) Current production. 

Demand may be classified as: 

First: Unfilled orders on hand at the present time; 
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Second: Dammed up domestic demand due to the 
war; 

Third: The replenishing of the supply of lumber in 
foreign markets ; 

Fourth: The reconstruction of devastated areas 
abroad. 

These causes contribute to the value of our product, 
and the profit derived therefrom is dependent upon, 
first, cost thereof, and, second, demand therefor. 

The Supply of Southern Pine 

It is my purpose to endeavor to give the facts as I 
have been able to ascertain them, from a southern lum- 
berman’s point of view, rather than from that of the 
whole industry, because, first, southern pine is the 
dominant. wood in lumber production, and, second, 
because the facts relating to this branch of the industry 
are more readily available. -That which has taken place 
or which may occur in this dominant branch of the in- 
dustry we may logically conclude will apply to all other 
branches of the industry. 

Briefly summed up, an analysis of Southern Pine 
Association reports discloses the following condition of 
the visible supply with the manufacturers : 

During the first eight months of this year the same 
147 mills produced 224,000,000 feet less than they 
shipped. The volume of business for the same mills, 
for the same period last year, exceeded their production 
218,000,000 feet, showing a total reduction of stocks 
for. sixteen months of 442,000,000 feet—equivalent to 
a reduction ef approximately 3,000,000 feet per mill. 


In December, 1914, the average stock on hand per mill 
was 5,455,996 feet, disclosing the fact that stocks at 
the present time are approximately 46 percent of the 
stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1915. 

Reports of 167 Southern Pine Association mills for 
the week ending Friday, Nov. 15, 1918, showed unfilled 
orders on file amounting to 28,893 cars, an average of 
173 cars per mill, which, on the basis of an average of 
21,591 feet per car as disclosed by the shipments of 
the previous month, amounts to 8,735,243 feet of un- 
filled orders per mill. Apparently there are more 
orders on file in the South as a whole, on an av®rage, 
than there are stocks on the yards. My information is 
that some sections of the country have been more 
notably affected by curtailed production than has that 
covered by the Southern Pine Association, to-wit: 
The Carolinas, Georgia-Florida, northern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin ; and their stocks are even more depleted 
than the Southern Pine Association stocks. 

The Status of Western Supply 

Figures from the west Coast disclose a production 
thruout this year of from 90 percent to 100 percent 
normal, which has been due largely to the extraor- 
dinary efforts of the airplane production branch of the 
War Department to speed up the furnishing of needed 
airplane stock, even to the extent of using a portion of 
the United States Army for that purpose. Yet, not- 
withstanding that condition, figures of west Coast mills 
disclose a production, September, 1917, to September,’ 
1918, inclusive, of 3,924,000,000 feet, as against ship- 
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ments of 3,621,000,000 feet, indicating an accumula- 
tion of stocks during said period of 303,000,000 feet. 
As I have stated recently, I assume (and it is merely 
an assumption) that, inasmuch as these figures are 
taken from reports of cut and shipments, such ship- 
ments do not include that portion of production con- 
sumed in maintenance of plant, which in the South 
amounts to 2% percent of production, which would 
reduce the accumulation from 303,000,000 feet to 205,- 
000,000. Announcements have been made of the pur- 
pose of the War Department to demobilize the fir pro- 
duction forces which the Federal Government has pro- 
vided ; which, at least during the period of readjust- 
ment, will have a tendency to reduce materially the 
production in the West. 


Southern Pine Production Contrasts 


Present production of southern pine mills, as indi- 
cated by current reports, is approximately 60 percent 
of normal, based upon the production in the first four 
months of 1915, at which time operations were unaf- 
fected by insufficient labor, high wages or war condi- 
tions. An examination into production and consump- 
tion in the year 1914, which year was seriously 
affected by the declaration of war by European coun- 
tries in the early summer thereof, discloses a consump- 
tion of approximately 99 percent of production. 
Production in 1914 was at its maximum, while con- 
sumption was curtailed by war. Every manufacturer 
in the industry was operating at fullest capacity, 
producing lumber as cheaply as he could, hoping 
thereby to meet the market with less loss than if he 
operated on curtailed production. 

We must recognize that consumption of lumber in 
1914 was considerably less than normal, and yet it 
was 165 percent of our present production. 


Labor Prospects South and West 

The probabilities are that with the cessation of 
wooden ship building and the stopping of other war 
industries the labor of the South, which was deported 
for the purpose of providing labor for such war indus- 
tries and ship building, will gradually drift back and 
seek reémployment. Just how long will be required for 
this process of readjustment to bring production back 
to normal in the South can not be foretold with accu- 
racy. In addition to the depleted labor supply caused 
by war industries and ship building, labor in the South 
has been affected largely by the drafting of men into 
the Army, the demobilization of which will require a 
longer period than that required for demobilizing war 
industries. As a consequence it will be at least twelve 
months until the supply of labor which normally be- 
longs in the South can be retirned. 

For the same reason the shortage of labor will be 
equally felt on the west Coast and in other lumber 
producing territories thruout the United States. Con- 
sequently we may with certainty form the conclusion 
that it will be a year before we can hope to have our 
Mants reorganized on such a basis as will approach 
cormal production. “i 

A recent survey of the situation relating to stocks in 
the retail yards thruout the United States indicates 
that present stocks are 75 of normal. The range is 
from 50 percent below normal to 11 percent above, 
dependent upon the section of the country and the 
effect in certain localities of the Government’s order 
stopping nonessential construction, as well as shipping 
priorities and general war conditions. 


Lumber Stocks Abroad 

It requires no deep study for us to recognize the fact 
that the world’s stocks of lumber outside the United 
States are seriously depleted. It is stated on good 
authority that Spain has been forced to convert her 
cork forests into lumber in order to fill essential needs ; 
and for some time England, France and other allied 
countries, in order to conserve shipping and provide 
war requirements, have found it necessary to erect 
portable sawmills and convert the timber in wood lots 
and parks into lumber in order to meet their urgent 
needs. It may safely be concluded that the stocks of 
Europe, thru lack of shipping and constant demands 
of war exigencies, have been entirely depleted. This 
fact, taken in connection with a shortage of stocks in 
the hands of both manufacturers and retailers in this 
country, makés it clear that the visible supply of 
lumber in the world is at lower ebb today than at any 
time in history of which we have any knowledge. 

We are prone to consider only what is immediately 
before us and consequently when we think of the future 
foreign demand we may think only of the demand of 
continental Europe. We should also realize that the 
same conditions which have depleted stocks of lumber 
in Europe—to-wit, the unavailability of shipping— 
have had the same result in every country in the world. 
The stocks of Asia, Australia, Africa and South Amer- 
ica are in practically the same condition as they are in 
Europe. 

Government Building Restrictions 

Some time subsequent to our engaging in this world 
war it became a fixed policy of governmental agencies 
to discourage the financing of building operations in 
the United States, and as time elapsed it developed that 
building operations were consuming more capital than 
was ¢hought justifiable on the part of the Government, 
and the capital issues committee was formed for the 
purpose of examining into and passing upon large finan- 
cial projects, with power to approve or disapprove of 
them. This served to add to the difficulties of building, 
but did not deter those who had available funds and 
felt that additional construction work was necessary to 
take care of their requirements. So it became neces- 
sary for the priorities division of the War Industries 
Boarl to issue its Order No. 21, for the purpose of 
conserving materials and labor needed ‘in essential war 
industries. In addition, restrictions were placed upon 
such materials as nails, and some were placed upon 
an allotment basis, the essentiality of the construction 
governing the allotment. 


Deferred Building and Population Growth 
I mention these various governmental activities, not 
for the purpose of criticizing them, but merely to direct 
your attention to the fact that, as expressed by Brook- 


mire, there is a large dammed up demand for building 
projects of every character, all of which require lumber. 
With the exception of July, 1916, since 1909 building 
permits in the United States have shown a gradual 
and continual decline and building has not kept pace 
with the normal requirements of the country. During 
this period, on the theory that history repeats itself, 
the population of the United States has grown apace. 
We have witnessed declining building operations in the 
face of increasing population and increased industrial 
activities. The result is that since 1909 this country 
has not been overbuilt but rather has been underbuilt. 

According to Brookmire, reports from 105 cities of 
the United States indicate from the beginning of the 
war in Europe in 1914 to the time our country engaged 
in it, April, 1917, the dammed up demand for construc- 
tion amounted to $1,824,000,000 and since April, 1917, 
to $1,206,000,000, making a total of delayed construc- 
tion in those 105 cities Aug. 1, 1914, of $3,030,000,000. 
The situation in the entire country, on which we have 
no figures, will greatly swell the results. 


Prospects of Domestic and Foreign Demand 

I am reliably informed that within the last week, in 
the city of Chicago alone, building permits have been 
issued to the amount of $10,000,000, and that $70,000,- 
000 more are pending, issuance of which will probably 
be made. I discussed recently with the superintendent 
of building of Kansas City, Mo., the question of 
whether or not, with the present cost of materials, 
there would be a resumption of much _ building, and 
whether he had any immediate information looking to 
that end. He advised me that his opinion, from cur- 
rent information passing over his desk, was that 
building permits would almost immediately assume the 
volume of 1916, but on account of weather conditions 
he believed the larger amount of building would not be 
started until spring. 

So beyond doubt we have before us a domestic de- 
mand at least equal te that of any recent years. In 
addition we have the demand necessary to replenish 
the depleted stocks of the world, which in itself will 
exceed even the amount of materials which will be con- 
sumed in the reconstruction of the devastated areas 
abroad. With the possible exception of the next few 
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months, when active building operations will be held 
up by weather conditions and supplying foreign mar- 
kets will be retarded thru lack of shipping facilities, 
we may expect to see the greatest volume of demand in 
the history of the industry, which will far exceed the 
visible supply of current production. 


Unprecedented Demand’s Effects on Values 

The effect of this situation on values will be at once 
seen, as the law of supply and demand must necessarily 
show its influence. It may be possible we will have 
to hold our patience and possibly may have to ask the 
Government for permission, under governmental super- 
vision as distinguished from governmental control and 
regulation, to control our industry from within itself 
during the period of the next four or five months, 
pending available shipping facilities and the develop- 
ment of active building operations after the unfavor- 
able weather of winter has passed. 

Values are affected by both supply and demand and 
by cost. Immediate future values of lumber can not 
be very greatly affected by reductions in costs of 
manufacture. Production must necessarily be a con- 
trolling factor in supplying the demand for lumber in 
the future, and I am analyzing, therefore, the marginal 
cost of lumber on the basis of 80 percent of production, 
as represented by the cost figures of the Southern Pine 
Association, which disclose a cost for the month of 
August of $26.56 per thousand feet. Applying the 
percentage of costs of my own company of the various 
items—to-wit, labor, material, general expenses and 
capital conversion—to the marginal cost of the South- 
ern Pine Association for August discloses the fol- 
lowing : 





General expense, per M feet produced.......... $ 1.75 
Material, per M feet produced................. 2.01 
Labor, per M feet produced. ............cc00e0. 13.61 
Capital conversion, per M feet: produced........ 9.21 
1) ENS ee eh ene ae eee ae ne ee er ae $26.56 
[NoTEe: Please observe that I am here making appli- 


cation of the percentage of costs of our own company 
on various items of cost—to-wit, general expense, mate- 





rial, Jabor and capital conversion—to the marginal cost 
shown by Southern Pine Association reports, the basis 


_ being 4 

Percent 
ROIS ORIG. Se Sy sa Sie oe Meee 6.52 
CSE raion ear foe Bidd Solk.wae «WR ere «ix 7.55 
RMON crisis ahs ov hbe sells Ss ik aieln w Ciclelgie inte oeigielg csc 
RERMEORE MOG PPMION os: 0/05 Sige ise oo ticks ou we 34.69 


These percentages are true as relates to our own 
operations, but will vary when applied to others. Con- 
sequently the per thousand cost in each division may 
be different, but the application serves to demonstrate 
the facts and the basis is substantially correct.] 


Trend of Production Costs 


The element of capital conversion is one which is 
immutable, and represents that portion of cost of pro- 
duction necessary to preserve intact the capital assets 
of the manufacturer. It is impossible to change the 
cost of capital conversion, except to do so arbitrarily 
by adding to or deducting from the actual value 
thereof. If capital assets are not converted at their 
value they are converted either at a loss or a profit, 
dependent on whether the arbitrary basis fixed is less 
or more than actual value. The remaining items of 
cost are such as may change with changing conditions, 
General expense may be affected by increased produc- 
tion and consequent lowering of overhead. Labor costs 
may be affected by two considerations: ‘First, reduc- 
tion in wage scales, and, second, by increased efficiency, 
As conditions now exist it would be manifestly against 
present public policy that wage scales should be re- 
duced. The price of labor should not be disturbed, 
except and only as living costs are readjusted. This 
can not be expected in the immediate future, inasmuch 
as the price of next year’s wheat crop is guaranteed, 
and this will serve for a time to maintain the present 
high cost of living. It is impossible to forecast with 
any degree of accuracy when labor costs will be re- 
duced thru increased efficiency and increased output 
and a smaller consumption of labor per thousand feet 
of production. We can not hope to reach this condition 
under nine to twelve months hence, or until the demob- 
ilization of labor engaged in war industries and drafted 
into the Army has been consummated. 

Therefore we should recognize and the public should 
be made to understand thoroly that it is useless to 
expect a reduction in values thru decreased production 
costs ; and reductions in value due to competitive con- 
ditions can not be of long duration and are not to be 
expected in the immediate future, because demand will 
be much in excess of any possible production. 


Direct Influences on Stocks and Production 


Lumber has not prospered in the same proportion as 
have other manufactured products. ‘This is best 
demonstrated by the fact that the purchasing power 
of lumber in the first quarter of 1918 was only 69% 
percent of its pre-war purchasing power, as the average 
commodity purchased 43.7 percent more lumber in the , 
first quarter of 1918 than it did in the year 1913. In 
other words, in 1913 the average commodity purchased 
1,000 feet of lumber while it now purchases 1,437 feet. 
All values are relative, and until they become dispro- 
portionate no commodity can truly be said to be high 
or cheap; but the fact is that the price of lumber is 
lower now, when measured by the values of other 
commodities, than it was in the pre-war year. So, 
therefore, the stock is affected by— 


a. Stocks in the hand of the manufacturers, which 
are considerably below normal and badly broken. 


b. The retail stocks are 25 percent less than usually 
carried. 

ec. Foreign stocks are completely depleted. 

d. Production of the mills is 40 percent less than 
normal. 

The production is affected by: 


1. Orders on hand which are sufficient to care for 
immediate production and a large portion of the stocks 
on hand. 


2. The enormous amount of business in course of 
resumption which has been held up on account of war 
conditions. 

3. Foreign demand will materialize in great quanti- 
ties as soon as shipping is available. 


4. The reconstruction of war-ridden Europe will be- 
gin almost immediately. 


Trend of Prices and Demand 


In closing I wish to suggest: 


First: That costs will probably not be lowered. 
Certainly they should not be lowered by placing the 
burden upon our employees. 


Second: Costs other than labor can not be immedi- 
ately affected. 
Third: Immediate demand may be_ temporarily 


affected by weather conditions and lack of presently 
available essential shipping facilities. 


Fourth: It would be wise on the part of the con- 
suming public and the retailers whose stocks are 
depleted to anticipate the probable outcome of the 
situation and secure their supplies in advance of the 
European demands. The public should be informed 
on the situation. 


Fifth: Our values will be in direct proportion to 
the depleted supply and extraordinary demand, un- 
less controlled within the industry on the basis of 
some sound and reasonable formula for the fixation 
of prices, supervised by some judicial administrative 
governmental agency. 

Sixth: Our business in the near future will be 
limited only by our ability to care for the world de- 
mand. 

So in no event is there any ground for any fear 
as to the future, and we should shape our business 
course in the light of the facts of the industry and 
sound business judgment. 





‘ 
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OPTIMISM MARKS WHOLESALERS’ CONVENTION 


Preparation for Coming Prosperity Is Basic Theme—Export Field Surveyed—Disposal of Unused and 
Salvage Government Lumber Discussed—Resolutions Making Definite Recommendations Adopted 


The meeting of the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 22 and 23, was the largest 
and probably the most important gathering of lum- 
ber wholesalers in the history of the trade. The 
qualifying word ‘‘probably’’ is used because mem- 
ory naturally harks back to the conferences of a 
small group of wholesalers held in Washington 
during the dark day of last spring, which meetings 
held the germ of the impressive gathering in Chi- 
cago last week, for the bureau is essentially a ‘‘ war 
baby,’’ born in an environment of doubt and gloom, 
when not only the status but the very existence 
of the lumber wholesaler seemed at times to be 
threatened. The feeling of uncertainty that per- 
vaded the distributing branch of the lumber indus- 
try when the bureau was organized last May was 
well expressed by a story told at the opening session 
by Secretary C. W. Cantrell of the bureau, the gist 
of which was as follows: An old darkey leading a 
goat appeared at a steamboat landing on a south- 
ern river just as the captain was about to order the 
gangplank hauled in.. By united effort the animal 
was dragged aboard, the old darkey stepped ashore, 
and the boat drew slowly away from the bank. 
‘“See here,’’ the captain shouted, ‘‘ where is this 
goat going?’’ ‘‘Boss,’’ replied the animal’s erst- 
while custodian, ‘‘7 dunno, and you dunno, and he 
dunno, ’kase he’s dun eat the tag off hisself.’’ 
Happily, the days when the wholesale distributers 
of lumber felt that they had lost their tag and 
didn’t know where they were headed for have 
passed, and the cloud is now seen to have had a 
silver lining, for except for the stern exigencies 
that compelled the formation of the bureau the 
distributers probably would not have their present 
strong, capably officered and well financed organ- 
ization, ready to cope with the complex problems of 
the reconstruction period. 


Optimism the Keynote 


The kepnote of the convention was optimism, 
based upon confidence that an era of unprecedented 
prosperity is about to break upon the lumber in- 
dustry, and that the wholesalers are in the strong- 
est possible position to benefit thereby. Great satis- 
faction was manifest because thru the unremitting 
efforts of President Louis Germain, the executive 
committee and the bureau’s counsel unqualified 
governmental recognition had been finally ob- 
tained, and officially expressed, of the fact that the 
wholesale distributer of lumber exercises not only 
a legitimate but an essential function in the in- 
dustry, and in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. In passing, it is not out of place to mention 
that the brief prepared by the above gentlemen, 
setting forth the facts upon which this opinion was 
based, was characterized by a high Government 
official, who also is an economist of rank and stand- 
ing, as the clearest and most comprehensive treatise 
upon the place and function of the wholesaler in 
modern business that he had ever read, altho fa- 
miliar with all the American and European litera- 
ture upon the subject. 

When at the ‘‘luncheon,’’ which really deserved 
to be breveted ‘‘banquet,’’ held Saturday after- 
noon the diners in reply to the chorused inquiry, 
voiced by themselves, ‘‘Are we downhearted?’’ 
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thundered a vociferous ‘‘No!’’ they simply ex- 
pressed the dominant sentiment of the preceding 
sessions. Every session was packed with ‘‘pep’’ 
and enthusiasm and replete with splendid addresses 
by prominent men, interspersed with lively and 
sometimes pointed discussions, out of which came 
many suggestions of a constructive character as to 
how business might be increased as well as con- 
ducted upon the most approved lines. The matter 
of export trade was a live topic at nearly every 
session and it is safe to say that every member 
went away with a wider knowledge of the practical 
side of this question than when he came. It also 
was the consensus that prices should be steadfastly 
maintained. 
THE OPENING SESSION 

The convention opened at 2:15 Friday afternoon, 

President Louis Germain, of Pittsburgh, wielding 
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the gavel. Facing him was an excellent representa- 
tion of the bureau’s membership, which now totals 
365. 

The Future of Demand 

After brief opening remarks President Germain 
introduced Prof. R. C. Bryant, of the United States 
Forest Service, who spoke, in the prevailing opti- 
mistic vein, upon the present basie conditions un- 
d&lying the lumber industry, and the outlook. His 
remarks dealt largely with the possibilities for de- 
veloping our foreign trade, tho the domestic field 
was not overlooked in his survey. ‘‘ Indications 
point,’’ said he, ‘‘to a much reduced lumber cut 
the coming year. Taking the country over, the 
decrease from normal will amount to several bil- 
lion feet and the production will hardly recover the 
normal basis for a year or two.’’ Discussing the 
domestic and foreign outlets Prof. Bryant contin- 
ued, in part: 

The railroads during the period now opening will buy 
more lumber than they have done in a similar length of 
time in years. The demand for boxes should be at least 
normal, as there will continue to be a great need of 
boxes for shipping foodstuffs abroad. Requirements 
for vehicles may show some falling off, taking the in 
dustry as a whole. The farmers have more money than 
ever before and a good trade from that source may 
reasonably be expected. I can see no use of farmers 
or others who may contemplate building delaying doing 
so, as prices are not likely to go lower. 

Taking up specifically the foreign field as a po- 
tential outlet for increased quantities of American 
lumber the speaker surveyed the ,former chief 
sources of supply for European requirements, say- 
ing that before the war Russia was the greatest 
exporter of lumber in the world, but that it will 
require considerable time to reorganize her facili- 
ties to a degree that will make her a large factor 
in supplying the needs of Europe. The same ap- 
plies to the lumber exporting countries of Finland 
and Austria, while, said the speaker, the produe- 
tion in Norway and Sweden will not be normal the 
coming year at least. Continuing, he said: 

The big demand will be from Great Britain, which 
country has sacrificed her forests to win the war and is 
about to launch extensive housing projects under Gov- 
ernmental auspices. France will need large quantities 
-of lumber for rehabilitation, the various estimates run- 
ring as high as 3,000,000,000 feet. Belgium must de- 
perd vnen outside sources of supply to the extent of at 
least 2.090,000,000 feet. Very few people realize that 
the devastated area in Italy is greater in extent than 
that of France, yet such is the case, and large quanti- 


ties of lumber will be needed by that country for re- 
habilitation. It probably is not putting the figures too 
high to say that a total of at least fourteen or fifteen 
billion feet of lumber will be required for the recon- 
struction of the various war devastated countries, of 
which Europe can hardly produce more than six of 
seven billion feet at the outside. 

I do not know how much export business we can 
reasonably look for, but would place the maximum at 
five billion feet, which is as much as we can spare 
from our needs at home. In talking about Burope we 
must not overlook the great field for our lumber 
products in South America. The people of the South 
American countries are clamoring for lumber and are 
unable to get it. This is partly due to the lack of 
sufficient transportation facilities within the countries 
themselves, particularly Brazil, which now needs much 
lumber. 

In conclusion Prof. Bryant told the lumbermen 
that business in their line can not help but be good 
if the men in the trade will keep their heads and 
not ‘‘rock the boat’’ by cutting prices. If they will 
study and analyze conditions, said he, they will see 
only prosperity ahead. 


Disposing of Unused and Salvaged Lumber 

President Germain emphasized Prof. Bryant’s 
closing remarks, urging the dealers to keep step 
with the industry as a whole and not attempt to 
crowd matters too fast, or launch too extensive 
selling campaigns at once. This brought up the 
question of the absorption of the large quantity 
of unused lumber now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, as well as that contracted for and not yet 
delivered, and the salvage lumber from the various 
cantonments and other temporary projects -that 
eventually will be dismantled. This very impor- 
tant subject was then discussed in an authoritative 
and very informing way. by the next speaker on 
the program, Capt. George M. Chambers, chief of 
the lumber section of the War Department and 
chairman ot the army.commodity committee on 
lumber. Capt. Chambers is a well known lumber- 
man, having been secretary of the Kendall Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgn, as well as vice president of 
the Century Lumber Co., of Fairmont, W. Va., 
prior to entering the service. Another well known 
lumberman who wears the double bars and was an 
interested listener at the several sessions, is Capt. 
Fletcher A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, who for the last year and a half 
has been rendering most valuable service both at 
Washington and in the South and West in connee- 
tion with the transportation of lumber for Govern- 
ment use. 

Capt. Chambers said that there are three or four 
hundred million feet of surplus lumber now in the 
hands of the Government which if dumped on the 
market can not help but have a harmful effect. 
He said that recommendations have been made to 
his superior officers that concentration yards ve’ 
established at four or five points at which all sur- 
plus lumber on hand or in transit can be stored 
until suitable action can be decided upon as to its 
disposition. It has been suggested that four or 
five practical lumbermen pass upon the value of 
this lumber and allocate it. The suggestion has 
also been made that all this lumber, as well as sal- 
vaged lumber from the cantonments etc., be shipped 
overseas for reconstruction work. It is estimated 
that there will eventually be a total of five hundred 
to six hundred million feet of used lumber for dis- 
posal. It would be a good thing, said Capt. Cham- 
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bers, if some of the practical lumbermen present 
would go to Washington to advise with regard to 
the disposition of this material. - 

In answer to an inquiry Capt. Chambers said 
that 97 percent of the unused and used lumber in 
the hands of the various Government agencies, in- 
eluding that in transit or under contract, that will 
need to find other disposal, is southern pine. 

The discussion that followed Capt. unambers’ 
address brought out a new phase of the situation; 
namely, the vast amount of unused lumber, as well 
as possible salvaged lumber later, at the plants 
that have been engaged on war work, inasmuch as 
projected extensions and improvements have been 
rendered unnecessary by the ending of the war. 
[It was feared that, unless something was done to 
prevent, this material will be dumped upon the 
local markets and tend to demoralize prices. 


Discussing Current Subjects 


At this point President Germain called upon C. 
A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber association, for a few 
remarks. : 

President Goodman extended the greetings of 
his association and told of the work it had done at 
Washington in behalf of the nation and of the in- 
dustry. As illustrating the extent to which it had 
codperated with the Government he cited the fact 
that about 85 percent of the inspection done during 
the last year by the eighty-one inspéctors of the 
association had been of lumber destined for some 
branch of the Government. 

There followed at this session a general free-for- 
all discussion of various topics fraught with im- 
portance to the industry, among which might be 
mentioned the establishment of an association traf- 
fic bureau at Washington for the benefit of the 
members; membership fees and the securing of 
new members; various phases of the export trade; 
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the discontinuance of emergency lumber bureaus; 
establishment of an arbitration service for mem- 
‘bers; Government price fixing, stabilization of the 
market etc. Many constructive ideas were ad- 
vanced, some of which were later embodied in the 
formal resolutions adopted. 


SATURDAY FORENOON SESSION 


First in the order of business Saturday morning 
was the report of the treasurer, which was read by 
President Germain and received by the members 
with marked approval, for it showed the associa- 
tion to be in splendid financial condition and in 
position to move forward along the lines of an in- 
creased membership and even larger usefulness to 
the industry. The membership now numbers 365. 
From the organization of the bureau early last 
May to Nov. 1 the total expenses have been $31,674, 
largely incurred during the first three months. Ex- 
penses are now on basis of about $2,000 a month 
and it is expected that they will normally continue 
to run somewhere between that figure and $2,500 
monthly. Receipts from membership fees have 
amounted to $52,000, leaving a balance on hand of 
about $20,000. This showing, good as it is, is 
further enhanced by the fact that there is about 
$15,000 more coming due on membership fees with- 
in the next few days, so the actual available cash 
balance in the immediate future will be not far 
short of $35,000. 

The ever present subject of trade acceptances 
and terms of sales next received attention, the dis- 
cussion being led by C. A. Mauk, of Toledo and 
Seattle. There was apparently very little senti- 
ment in favor of the bureau going on record in the 
matter of sales terms and no action was taken. 
The convention adjourned at 11:20 to listen to 
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a masterly address upon reconstruction problems 
by Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, who 
addressed the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors jointly. This address is covered in 
the report of the manufacturers’ meeting appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 

Upon reassembling a committee was appointed to 
represent the bureau at the great reconstruction 
conference of war service committees to be held 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Atlantic City Dec. 4 to 6. 
This committee is comprised of President Louis 
Germain, Counsel Joseph E. Davies, and A. J. Hig- 
gins, of New Orleans. 

W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., Utica, 
N. Y., next spoke briefly along the line of conser- 
vation. He said he was an optimist, and defined 
an optimist as a man who at a hotel table at the 
present time would ask to have the sugar and cream 
passed to him. Mr. Sykes’ remarks dealt mainly 
with railroad ties. He pointed out the waste that 
results from the cutting of extra sizes or lengths, 
and said that the railroads should be required to 
pay a sufficiently higher price to cover such waste. 
He also said that the larger the tie the more money 
it should bring, based upon its board measure con- 
tent. Hewn ties, in Mr. Sykes’ judgment, ought 
to be on the same price basis as manufactured 
timbers of the same size. He foresees a great short- 
age of pulp wood, with certainty of higher prices. 
It is a time, said he in conclusion, to be optimistic 
and to keep prices up all along the line. 


Prospects in Southern Countries 


Hon. John Barrett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union and former United States minister 
to Argentina, had been invited to address the con- 
vention, but being unable to attend sent a letter 


dealing at length with the possibilities of the South 
American countries as a field for increased lumber 
exports from the United States, which was read by 
President Germain, in part as follows: 


I honestly believe that there is before the United 
States a vast field of profitable effort in the twenty 
countries that reach from Cuba and Mexico on the 
north to Argentina and Chile on the south. od 
There must be a thoro and comprehensive study and 
appreciation of the Latin American field. It can not 
be gone at in a haphazard way; there must be system 
and method in every step. Possibly competent repre- 
sentatives should be sent to investigate the oppor- 
tunity and report upon it. Above all else an endeavor 
should be made to supply exactly what the Latin 
Americans want and to meet their financial conditions 
of buying. Perhaps the chief necessity of the hour is 
the providing of first class shipping facilities, and the 
indications are that these will be furnished. 

As to ome I am frank to say that I do not 
think that the United States has much to fear from 
other lumber producing countries, not even from Nor- 
way, Sweden and Austria, because the- United States 
has much the better of distances in shipping conditions 
for the West Coast and Central and South America, 
and for all the countries bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea. The United States, moreover, has an even chance 
with these countries in the ports of Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentina. 

On the other hand, there must be faced the probable 
development of the local industry thruout Latin 
America. It must be remembered that in at least two- 
thirds of these countries there are abundant forests 
capable of yielding lumber not only for domestic use 
but for export. At the same time, however, it is quite 
true that these forests are even yet in most cases 
inaccessible to commercial enterprise in the immediate 
future on account of the lack of developed interior 
transportation lines. Only after inland traffic by rail- 
ways, automobile routes and navigation are developed 
can most of the Latin American countries supply lum- 
ber in competition with that arriving in ships’ from 
the lumber ports of the United States. 

Latin America today is a considerable exporter of 
certain valuable lumber such as mahogany, quebracho 
and other dyeing and tanning woods, and no doubt in 
the future there will be a large development in the 
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industry of woods suitable for construction purposes, 
In the meantime there is going to be a tremendous 
general industrial, economic and constructive develop- 
nrent in Latin America that will require vast quantities 
of lumber from the United States. 


Southern Export Trade 


Following the reading of Mr. Barrett’s letter was 
a general discussion of the export proposition, in 
which A. J. Higgins, of New Orleans, and Herman 
Hettler, of Chicago, took leading parts. Both 
gentlemen have had considerable experience in ex- 
porting lumber to South America, and each con- 
tributed materially to the general fund of knowl- 
edge of the ‘‘exporting game’’ possessed by the 
average wholesaler. Mr. Hettler related some very 
interesting experiences. Some time ago he made a 
tour of the Southern American countries, spending 
one hundred days in personal observation of condi- 
tions there. In Rio Janeiro considerable yellow 
pine is used, while in Buenos Aires the consumption 
of that wood is tremendous. 

Mr. Hettler said that the lumber importing 
business in South America is mostly concentrated 
in the hands of a few very large concerns, hav- 
ing great financial resources and usually also 
engaged in handling other lines. He outlined 
the methods of selling and financing, and by 
way of illustrating certain pitfalls that American 
exporters, especially if inexperienced, are likely 
to encounter, related an incident that once had 
befallen him. He had chartered a steamer and 
shipped a load of Canadian white pine to an 
Argentine port, drawing on the consignee for 
75 percent of the invoice, which draft was duly 
honored. The consignee, however, refused to 
pay the balance, claiming that the lumber was 
not Canadian white pine as invoiced but ‘‘Chi- 
cago yellow pine grown in the forests around 
Chicago.’’ Eventually Mr. Hettler had to ac- 
cept payment of 60 percent of the unpaid balance, 





A. J. HIGGINS, NEW ORLEANS ; 
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‘tand at that,’’ he added with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘I didn’t come out so badly on the deal.’’ 

Mr. Hettler also told of having visited the 
important port of Rosario, Uruguay, which has 
thirty-six miles of docks of the most modern 
construction. There he saw ships flying the 
flags of every maritime nation in the world 
except the United States. At Santos, Brazil, 
there had just arrived a United States Steel 
Corporation steamer which was the first Ameri- 
can vessel that had been seen in that great port, 
whence is shipped the greater part of our coffee 
supply, in many months. 


Important Resolutions Adopted 


The chairmen of the three committees appointed 
at the opening session to draft resolutions, A. J. 
Higgins, of New Orleans; J. B. Montgomery, of 
Pittsburgh, and Thomas E. Coale, of Philadelphia, 
presented the following resolutions, all of which 
were unanimously adopted: 


Price Fixing and Emergency Bureaus 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that for the good of the industry, and of the eco- 
nomic structure, the Government, or agencies organ- 
ized under the Government, should discontinue and 
eliminate restrictions and price fixing on lumber and 
timber products; and 


Resolved, That the Government, or agencies or- 
ganized under the Government, should discontinue 
the operation of quasi purchasing departments, or 
socalled emergency lumber bureaus, the need or 
Purpose of both these governmental activities hav- 
ing been fulfilled; and 

Resolved, That inasmuch as it has been proved 
that commercial agencies operate more efficiently 
than have hastily organized bureaus, it is the sense 
of this convention that any governmental action that 
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would bar commercial organizations from purchas- 
ing or selling the products in which they deal, for 
either domestic or foreign trade, and any govern- 
mental action or restriction that would militate 
against or prevent commercial organizations from 
chartering or procuring ocean tonnage or space is 
vigorously protested against; and that it is the sense 
of this convention that governmental efforts be 
directed to furthering trade, based upon the law of 
supply and demand, in open commercial channels. 


Stimulation of Buying by Railroads 

Resolved, That because of conditions resulting 
from the sudden cessation of hostilities needful steps 
should be taken commercially and with Government 
coéperation to stabilize market conditions, and that 
a request be sent to W. G. McAdoo, director general 
of railroads, that he instruct the several purchasing 
agents of railroads promptly to supply their lumber 
requirements, in order that the lumber producers 
may immediately divert to railroad uses those mate- 
rials hitherto intended for war purposes; and 

Resolved, That W. G. McAdoo, director general of 
railroads, be requested to consider the need and ad- 
visability of now allowing the individual purchasing 
departments of the several railroads, perfected thru 
years of experience in supplying their requirements, 
to again function as in the prewar period, procuring 
their requirements as in their judgment may seem 

t. 
saat Disposal of Unused Lumber 

Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of 
the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distrib- 
uters, in convention assembled, that the Government 
has on hand a large quantity of unused lumber for 
which, because of ending of the war, it has no use, 
and must dispose of; and 

Whereas, It is a well recognized fact that the dis- 
posal of this lumber would have a disastrous effect 
upon the lumber industry unless done in a manner 
calculated least to disturb market conditions; and 

Whereas, Our organization is composed of 365 
wholesale lumber merchants distributed over the 
entire United States, whose entire attention is de- 
voted to the distribution of lumber thruout the 
country; and 

Whereas, We feel that our training and our indi- 
vidual selling organizations have fitted us to be the 
best equipped agency thru which to dispose of this 
lumber to the best possible advantage, we conceive 
it to be our duty and privilege to offer our services to 
the Government to assist it in solving the problem 
of selling this lumber; therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby offer our services to the 
Government and bind our association and its mem- 
bership to sell and dispose of all of the said surplus 
lumber that the Government may find it necessary 
to dispose of. 

In assuming this responsibility we believe that we 
can be of great service to our fellow citizens, not 
only to those officers of the Government who have 
this great problem to confront but to the public, 
inasmuch as we can dispose of this lumber to better 
advantage than might be done thru any other agency 
now existing or which could be formed. We also 
believe that we would thereby render a great service 
to the lumber manufacturers, as well as to the retail 
lumber dealers thruout the country, by stabilizing 
the market under the methods of distribution we 
would pursue. We also would be rendering a service 
to the banking interests of the country, inasmuch 
as those interests are necessarily closely allied with 
those of the lumber industry. 

Details as to the handling of this lumber, best 
available territories of distribution and other prob- 
lems would be dependent in their solution on the 
character and location of said lumber, and other 
data not now in our possession, and therefore must 
be left for consideration at time of entering into 
agreements with the Government in case it sees fit 
to accept our proposition. 


Luncheon and Address Are Closing Features 


_ Last on the program, but far from least in en- 
joyment and benefit, was the elaborate luncheon 
served by the bureau to its members and guests 
in the Florentine room of the hotel at 2:30 p. m. 
Saturday. The enthusiasm and good fellowship 
were contagious and, in the language of the small- 
town newspaper, ‘‘a good time was had by all.’’ 
Following the ‘‘flow of soul’’ came the ‘‘feast 
of reason,’’ in the form of an inspiring address 
by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, formerly chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission and now counsel 
for the bureau. His address of course dealt pri- 
marily with the business conditions and prob- 
lems affecting the wholesalers, but it was in- 
terspersed with patriotic allusions that evoked 
enthusiastic applause, and upon one occasion 
brought the entire assemblage to its feet with 
cheers, 

Mr. Davies traced the inception and develop- 
ment of the bureau and the strenuous fight that 
had been made to secure governmental recogni- 
tion of the wholesale distributer of lumber as an 
essential factor in the economic fabric, giving 
generous credit to President Germain and the 
members of the executive committee for their 
herculean labors last summer, which eventuated 
im vindicating the wholesaler and placing this es- 
sential branch of the lumber industry upon a 
sound and stable footing in the sight of all men. 
Then turning to consideration of the future Mr. 
Davies said: 


in Vile there may be a short period of readjustment 
the lumber industry, as in others, there is every 
Teason to believe that it will be followed by such a 
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period of prosperity, lasting for at least five or ten 
years, as this nation has never seen. Our foreign 
trade is going to expand. We are going to have the 
greatest merchant marine in the world. Some of our 
great banks are planning to establish foreign branches 
wherever needed. 

Mr. Davies then told something of what the 
European countries have done and are doing for 
the promotion of their foreign trade, saying that 
he was informed that the banks of Great Brit- 
ain have been organized into five great groups, 
the smallest of which has resources larger than 
those of the greatest single bank in the United 
States. He also cited the well known German 
system of cartels, whereby the manufacturers 
and exporters of that country were able to gain 
trade ascendency in many countries, by an un- 
scrupulous throttling of competition, aided and 
abetted by the German government. In con- 
trast to the piratical methods employed by Ger- 
many he cited the clean and honorable, tho 
formidable, competition of Great Britain and 
France, thru their application of the great 
principle of codperation. The business interests 
of America, the speaker pointed out, have in the 
Webb Act, permitting the forming of combina- 
tions for foreign trade, an instrument ready to 
their hands, formed for just such an emergency 
as now confronts us. Mr. Davies urged the 
wholesalers to make a close study of the export 
situation, carefully to gage their individual 
capacities to engage therein, and then to guide 
themselves accordingly. 

Touching upon the menace of Bolshevism, Mr. 
Davies said, in effect, that democracy in bus- 
iness is the best preservative and ally of de- 
mocracy in government. It should be the aim of 
every business man to preserve democracy, which 
means fair and open competition subject to the 
operation of the law of supply and demand, with 
free scope for the development of individual 
initiative and enterprise. 

Following Mr. Davies’ address President Ger- 
main announced that a committee on export trade 
would be appointed and named as chairman J. 
W. Turnbull, of Philadelphia. The other mem- 
bers will be appointed later and announced by 
bulletin from the secretary’s office. 
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The meeting was then declared adjourned. It 
was a notable gathering and augurs well for the 
future of the youngest entrant into the family 
of national lumber associations and for the pros- 
perity that unquestionably awaits the wholesale 
distributing branch, as well as the manufactur- 
ing and retailing branches, of America’s second 
greatest industry. 





“MOST REMARKABLE GATHERING” 


New OrzeEAns, La., Nov. 25.—Secretary-Mana- 
ger J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association, 
on returning from the lumbermen’s mass meeting 
held in Chicago under the auspices of the National 
Association, today declared that ‘‘ building opera- 
tions of a magnitude unparalleled in the history of 
America or Europe’’ were promised as a result of 
the restoration of peace. He describes the Chicago 
mass meeting, summoned to discuss the lumber in- 
dustry’s post-war trade outlook, as a ‘‘most re- 
markable gathering.’’ 

More than one thousand lumbermen from every 
part of the United States were present at the 
Chicago conferences, said Mr. Rhodes, all branches 
of the industry being represented to consider con- 
ditions confronting business with the ushering in of 
the reconstruction era now about to begin. He 
added : 


Much consideration was given to best methods for 
handling the immense export demand for lumber. 
Europe and South America are already calling for 
tremendous quantities of southern pine, and the 
amount that can be shipped will be limited only by 
the number of boats available. A very optimistic 
feeling pervaded the conference regarding the fu- 
ture of the lumber trade in this country, it being 
apparent that plans are already maturing for a vast 
amount of construction thruout the United States. 
Much construction has been deferred by the short- 
age of labor and because of building restrictions 
imposed by the Government due to the necessities 
of war. As rapidily as labor is available this work 
will now proceed. 

Municipal improvements amounting to hundreds 
of millions of dollars are in prospect. Many cities 
are planning the construction of buildings and other 
improvements not only because they are needed, but 
to give employment to returning soldiers and to 
labor released by munition plants and other war 
industries. 

The country is reported in splendid financial con- 
dition. Stocks of lumber at sawmills have been 
practically exhausted on account of the immense 
war demands of the Governntent, and retail yards 
have held off buying pending the annulment of 
building and transportation restrictions. Now that 
these restrictions have been removed, an active 
market will develop, and there is nothing ahead 
of the lumber business of the country except un- 
precedented prosperity. 


Mr. Rhodes announces that the lumber industry 
of the South will be represented at the big com- 
mer¢ial congress of the war service committees of 
all industries called by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to be held at Atlantic City, 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6. Representatives of the Southern 
Pine Association at this congress will be: Charles 
8. Keith, of Kansas City, president of the associa- 
tion; W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; R. A. Long, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, 
Ala.; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; W. T. Mur- 
ray, Fordyce, Ark.; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; 
and J. E. Rhodes. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will 
be represented by J. E. Graves, president, and R. 
M. Bond. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, New York City, will 
be present on behalf of the North Carolina Pine 
Association. 


CALIFORNIANS OPPOSE PRICE FIXING 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 23.—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
received a wire from the War Industries Board 
stating that there was a belief in some quarters 
that the lumber industry might suffer from over- 
production and that during the readjustment pe- 
riod after the war the demand would not be equal 
to the normal production. Hence it was suggested 
that during that period the lumber industry be au- 
thorized by proper authority to regulate produc- 
tion by agreement among the mills to correspond 
with the demand, provided this is preceded by an 
agreement as to fixing maximum prices for lumber. 

In reply the association sent the following tele- 
gram to the lumber section priorities division of 
the board: , 


Our association strongly opposed to any price fixing 
arrangement at present time, as reconstruction period 
should not be hampered by any radical action in antici- 
pation of future conditions that may not arrive. We 
also think right to agree on curtailment of production 
would be of little value, as we are satisfied demand will 
absorb all lumber that can be produced under operating 
conditions that will exist. 





It is learned that a group of redwood meh held 
a meeting on Nov. 21 and sent a strong wire to 
the War Industries Board protesting against Gov- 
ernment price fixing after the war. 
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CONFERENCES STUDY HOUSING PROBLEMS — 





Exorbitant Rents, Insanitary Conditions and Poor Transportation Adverse Factors—Homes by the Millions 
Needed—Congested Areas a Detriment 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 25.—The seventh annual 
conference on Housing in America opened at the 
Copley Plaza today with an attendance of at least 
500. The morning session was presided over by 
former Lieut. Governor Crafton D. Cushing in the 
absence of Gov. McCail. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the morning session was the discussion of 
the problem of rent profiteering. James Ford, 
manager of the committees on rent profiteering, 
established by the homes registration and informa- 
tion division of the bureau of industrial housing, 
spoke of his work on behalf of the United States 
Department of Labor, saying in part: 

Complaints of increases of 100 percent or more over 
the rental of 1916. have frequently been called to the 
attention of the bureau, and commandants of navy 
yards and arsenals, presidents and employment mana- 
gers of industrial concerns have made frequent and 
bitter complaint of high rents and of consequent suffer- 
ing on the part of their employees. Several have speci- 
fied rental profiteering as a cause of high labor turn- 
over and numerous specific instances have been brought 
to our attention of the eviction from houses of val- 
uable skilled workmen in war industries simply be- 
cause they refused to pay exorbitant rentals. 

John C. Ellis, president of the Central Labor 
Union of New London, explained briefly how the 
plan for dealing with unfair rent raisers originated 
in his city and how the fear of threatened publicity 
worked like a charm in almost every instance. In 
arriving at what was considered a fair rental, the 
authorities added one third to the assessed valua- 
tion and then took 10 percent of this as a fair re- 
turn on the investment. In other cities the basis 
of assessing property might be such as to change 
this plan to conform to local conditions. 


Joseph D. Leland, vice president of the United 
States Housing Corporation, told how his depart- 
ment worked. Usually action was taken in re- 
sponse to a request from an industrial plant or 
other concern or individual employing large num- 
bers of men who furnished information to the effect 
that housing conditions were not satisfactory be- 
cause of rent profiteering or crowded and unhealthy 
conditions. 

A realty expert, according to Mr. Leland, was 
first sent out to inform himself on realty values in 
the locality visited and in surrounding towns. 
Close on his heels followed an investigator, who 
made exhaustive inquiries as to the number of 
vacant rooms available and studied problems of 
transportation for the workers, conferring with 
merchants, municipal officials, chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade. To departmental heads 
at Washington the investigator made his report, 
on the basis of which an appropriation was asked 
for housing accommodation for workers. Technical 
teams, or ‘‘ field staffs,’’ consisting of a real es- 
tate expert, an architect, an engineer and a town 
planner, were next sent out to conduct special in- 
vestigations. When the reports of the technical 
teams reached Washington, reputable contractors 
were asked to bid on the work, those nearest the 
scene of operations and most financially reliable 
being selected for the work. Within three weeks 
of the first day of investigation, actual work was 
begun and the work was quickly completed, with 
due regard for the special needs of the community 
and with a minimum of time, trouble and expense. 


That 3,000,000 dwelling houses must be built as 
soon as possible to care for after-war requirements 
was the statement of Thomas Adams, town plan- 
ning advisor for the commission of conservation of 
the Dominion of Canada, who was the principal 
speaker at the evening session of the conference 
in the ballroom of Copley Plaza. Mr. Adams said 
in part: 

More than $600,000,000 of public money will be 
necessary to complete this tremendous program. I 
base my estimates on the experiences of the housing 
authorities of Great Britain. This rehousing problem 
is one of the biggest propositions that your country 
will be compelled to face. The Federal authorities 
must take cognizance of the one problem that deals 
directly with the social health of the municipalities. 
It is a problem separate from that of war housing. 
The great struggle has taught the world a lesson in 
the matter of the growth and development of cities and 
towns. England is applying the fruits of this lesson 
today with wonderful results. 

The question of the future is how to build the best 
houses. I would suggest the coéperation of Federal, 
State and municipal governments looking toward sat- 
isfactory solution of this question. The State govern- 
ment must act as the intermediary between the munici- 
pal authorities and the national Government. 

Three paramount aspects in- municipal development 
are the selection of a site for proposed buildings, the 
development of local conditions and the improvement 
of the site, and the building itself. 

The worthlessness of a location without proper 





transportation facilities is evident. The first consid- 
eration of those directing suburban realty development 
should be that of insuring proper transportation facili- 
ties to the nearest metropolis. 


Mr. Adams said that a great difficulty arises in 
influencing prospective city builders to build in a 
more open territory. The avoidance of slum con- 
ditions is something that municipal developers 
must be prepared to combat. Slum conditions in- 
evitably follow when building is concentrated. No 
better illustration of this fact is given than in 
London, where the slum evil lost much of its re- 
pulsiveness once the builders were attracted to 
the suburban communities, thru the efforts of Gov- 
ernment agents. The speaker warned the members 
of the Housing in America Conference to avoid 
concentration in building. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—The Boston Elevated 
Railway, greater Boston’s transportation system, is 
a menace to the better housing movement, accord- 
ing to the statement made by Ralph Adams Cram, 
chairman of the Boston City Planning Board and 
known thruout the United States as ‘‘the cathedral 
builder.’’ He stated that the increase of the fare 
from 5 to 7 cents and the latest advance, to 8 cents, 
would cause people now living in the less congested 
districts and suburbs to move into the tenement 
districts of the city. 

Two sessions of the National Housing Confer- 
ence were held yesterday, both well attended. 
J. Randolph Coolidge, jr., former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, presided over one and a 
member of the Women’s Municipal League over 
the other. Besides Mr. Cram, who spoke on 
‘*Serapping the Slums,’’ the speakers and their 
subjects were as follows: 

“Heading Off the Slum—Why Housing Laws Are 
Necessary,” by Albion Fellows Bacon, of Evansville, 
Ind.; “‘Can a Health Department Cope Adequately 
With the Housing Problem,’’ by Charles B. H. Ball, 
chief sanitary inspector of the health department 
of Chicago. 

Thomas Adams, chairman of the commission of 
conservation, Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. Charles J. Hastings, 
president of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont., and others discussed the papers. 


Good Bye to ‘‘It Can’t Be Donners’’ 


Mr. Adams said that his four years on this side 
of the water has led him to believe that the funda- 
mental problems of housing were about the same 
in America, Canada and England, continuing: 

Of course some of the laws are different and the 
real estate men do things a little differentiy, but 
they look out for No. 1 just the same there as here. 
Before the war it would have taken only about 
30,000,000 pounds to have got rid of the worst Eng- 
lish slums, but when we mentioned that amount to 
many men they promptly said ‘It isn’t possible to 
furnish so much money; it can’t be done.’’ When 
the boys went out to fight the Huns we wanted to 
do everything for them that we could and we raised 
millions. We know that you did the same thing in 
the United States; Canada did also. Now the man- 
ner in which millions were raised to defeat the 
Huns in quick time has, I believe, completely 
changed conceptions of financing public improve- 
ments. 


The Plans for Boston 


Mr. Cram said in part: 

The Boston City Planning Board has now after 
three years of study completed its report. The gen- 
eral principle followed up by the board comes under 
three heads: 

a—The opening of new streets. 

b—The widening of old. 

c—The elimination of the dead interior areas. 

All these hang together. I mean to say, they are 
part of the general scheme. New streets and 
widenings have been considered, not only with re- 
gard to traffic requirements but also as to their 
bearing on the splitting up of the big blocks and 
the opening up of the interiors to light and air. We 
have provided for one main new thorofare running 
across the district and connecting the North Station 
with the South Station. This is imperatively neces- 
sary from a teaming standpoint, but the street also 
serves its purpose of bringing light and air into 
several bad blocks as well as eliminating certain 
centers of impossible congestion. There are a num- 
ber of short new streets not traffic ways but for 
local communication, which also open up the bad 
areas. 

The opening of the crowded blocks is, in our 
opinion, one of the most important reforms to be 
earried out. 


Retains North End Charter 


We have tried to preserve the original character 
of the North end. Wide boulevards are not con- 


templated. The new streets will wind naturally 
around the occasional steep grades, and no effort 
has been made to achieve a gridiron regularity. In 
fact, we have tried to avoid this scrupulously, know- 
ing it to be bad and uneconomical in principle as 
well as out of the question in this area. 

The whole problem must now be confronted as it 
stands, and with a determination on the part of 
every good citizen to see that a general scheme of 
rebuilding-and recreating is carried out at least in 
principle, in accordance with the recommendations 
that already have been made. It is not an expen- 
sive project even as prices stand today. 





CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY FOR SOLDIERS 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 25.—Sir Douglas Camer- 
on, president of the Rat Portage Lumber Co., and 
Thomas Meredith, who is well known in the lumber 
industry in this Province also, having been promi- 
nently connected with the Canadian Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., will leave shortly for England to complete 
arrangements in a proposed lumber business in 
which returned soldiers will be interested. It will 
be known as the Returned Soldiers’ Co-Operative 
Lumber Co., and each of the 1,500 returned soldiers 
will have a $1,000-share and a voice in the manage- 
ment of the company. The provisional officers are: 
President, Sir Douglas Cameron; general manager, 
W. R. Gibson, of the Beaver Lumber Co., Victoria, 
The authorized capital is $10,000,000, and the paid- 
up capital $1,500,000. The company has secured 
options on eight sawmills in British Columbia at 
a nominal rental for three years, their total capacity 
being 150,000,000 feet annually. Timber limits 
have been secured at Port Moody, Port Alberni, 
Pingston Creek and Moyie. 

It is the expectation of the originators that while 
starting with 1,500 returned soldiers in the busi- 
ness, this will be a small fraction of the returned 
soldiers who will ultimately be associated with the 
enterprise. A feature will be that the company 
will have its own sales force with offices at large 
centers thruout Canada, eliminating brokers. The 
men will live in community settlements and will 
draw the current rate of wages paid in the indus- 
try. The organizers state that each man will be 
saved 25 percent of his living expenses, as the men 
will run their own stores, everything in which will 
be sold at cost price. 





A BULLETIN ON LAND CLEARING 


Bulletin No. 295 of the Agricultural Engineering 
Department, University of Madison, Wis., is a 
valuable report upon the latest methods of stump 
pulling and land clearing, as developed by the ex- 
periences of the land clearing special train of 1918, 
which included demonstrations of stump pulling 
methods in various sections of the State. This bul- 
letin can be secured free upon request and will be 
of interest to all who wish to keep informed upon 
this subject. 


CALIFORNIA FARM LUMBER USES 


Bulletin No. 299 of the University of Calitornia 
treats ;of ‘‘The Use of Lumber on California 
Farms,’’ and is issued by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Division of that University at Berkeley, Cal. 
As the title indicates, it is intended especially for 
circulation within the State, but it contains an 
interesting review of the properties and uses of 
western wood, which would be of service elsewhere, 
together with a key for identification by the visible 
appearance of the wood. 

The issuance of information of this sort by State 
agricultural colleges is of great educational value 
in promoting the intelligent and economical use of 
lumber upon the farm. 








THE ACTUAL charting of air lines over the United 
States has been begun by the Army air service. 
The finished charts are mosaics, made by stereop- 
ticon cameras, showing all topographical features 
of the country, such as mountains, forests, water- 
ways ete., as well as railroads, highways, cities and 
towns, these constituting landmarks for the guid 
ance of pilots in cross-country flights. This work, 
which will be invaluable in the development of the 
air service of the future, commercial as well as 
military, is an indication of the importance that the 
Government attaches to the subject of aerial navi- 
gation. 
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Comsiasalls Improvement Retain Binneall Radical hinnes in M th s and lestilatinies 


For several years the University of Illinois has had a “com- 
munity director” whose task has been to study community 
problems and aid with practical suggestions and in other ways 
to solve these problems for communities of the State. Prof. 
Rk. E. Hieronimus, this director, in a recent review of his work 
declared that the idea of community improvement is growing in 
[llinois, and he also pointed out some of the newer developments 
in the way of community building. Incidentally, Prof. Hieroni- 
mus named some of the communities taking forward steps. 

Community building, he said, as the Community Builder often 
has pointed out, must start from within ; and generally any move- 
ment in the way of improvement demands concessions from 
somebody, perhaps from many persons. Sometimes these con- 
cessions appear radical if not unreasonable to those who must 
grant them. For example, when, as Prof. Hieronimus suggests, 
the question of how many churches a town of 400 should have is 
to be decided one might expect that the members of each de- 
nomination having a church would feel that their own church 
was indispensable to the community welfare. Likewise, the 
same authority observes that the ending of long drawn out school 
fights is one of the first steps in community development. Those 
of us who have had experience in rural communities know some- 
thing of the difficulties involved in settling such matters. One 
difficulty is that the controversy is always complicated by 
prejudices and predilections having no bearing whatever on 
the main question. 

But in every community there are persons of liberal mind and 
generous impulses around whom an organization must be built 
up and public sentiment developed that shall make possible the 
tackling of any problem that must be solved in the process of 


6 

One of the chief obstacles to community building is the dis- 
position of many citizens to “go after” something that they 
themselves want; and if they can muster enough votes to get it 
they do not care very much what the opposition thinks. The 
result is that they develop an antagonism that is continually 
placing obstacles in the way of progress. If on the contrary the 
original plan had been so framed as to enlist this minority group 
with progress greater advancement would be possible and the 
unpleasantness following such antagonism would be avoided. 

Not infrequently a good cause is advanced on false and unsub- 
stantial grounds; exactly as some of the weakest forensic argu- 
ments have been made on the strong side of the case. When an 
attempt is made to overturn institutions and customs of long 
standing in a community those opposed to the change are en- 
titled to hear all the reasons that can be advanced in favor of it. 
And this means that those favoring the change must know not 
only the many advantages possessed by the existing institution 
or custom but must be convinced themselves and abundantly 
able to convince others of the overbalancing advantages of the 
new institution or custom that it is proposed to adopt or create. 

Somebody has said that an old institution and an old custom 
have two advantages over new; they are established and they 
are understood. Usually customs of long standing have been 
slow in being established, and the mere inertia of humanity— 
its instinctive opposition to change—is one of the most powerful 
influences against change, even when change means improve- 
ment. The problem presented to improvement or advancement 
organizations is to overcome this inertia as well as the active 
opposition of those who do not understand or appreciate the 
value and importance of the proposed improvement. 





community development. What is need- 
ed most in a group of this kind is a 
capacity to distinguish between the es- 
sential and the nonessential when the 
question of concession is involved. It 
will often happen that members of the 
group themselves will find it necessary 
and practicable to make concessions that 
in the beginning they would hardly have 
deemed feasible. More than that, it is 
often necessary for both sides in a con- 
troversy to make concessions—doing a 
little “trading,” as it is sometimes termed. 





‘“TAKEN AS a whole, the lack of big understand- 
ing men who are not afraid to be alone, when they 
know they are right, was never more apparent than 
it is today. Is it because nobody knows the way, 
or because they who know are afraid to point?’’— 
Durango (Colo.) Herald. 

* 


AccoRDING to reports from Santa Fe, N. M., a 
new cattle brand soon will make its appearance on 
the ranges of the West. It is to be known as the 
‘‘Brand of Mercy.’’ In every herd of cattle will 
be at least one heifer donated to the American 
Red Cross, and that animal will bear the insignia 
of the society, ‘‘A. R. C.’’? The project has been 
sanctioned by the mountain division of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and local chapters in New Mexico, 
Utah, Colorado and Wyoming have been author- 
ized to accept heifers as gifts. 


* * * 


GRAND Rapips, Mich., has a Women’s Associa- 
tion of Commerce. At a recent meeting of the or- 
ganization Rev. A. W. Wishart told its members 
that they should make their organization a real 
power in the community. ‘‘The entrance of thou- 
sands of women into business,’’ he said, ‘‘ owing to 
the war has made many changes, and many of these 
changes will be permanent. Equal pay for equal 
work has been recognized as the right of women, 
and altho the pendulum will swing back somewhat 
after the war it never will go back where it was 
before. After the war many women will stay in 
business and industry, either thru necessity or 
choice, and a great change in their position will 
be the recognition by the men of the fact that 
the war can not be won without their help. Such 
an organization as this can accomplish many things 
for the women engaged in industry and business in 
Grand Rapids, especially if it keeps before it the 
watchword of looking outside the organization itself 
to see what it can do to make conditions better for 
all the working women of the city.’’ 








Public Spirit 

In a note to his ‘Political Ethics’ Francis 
Lieber tells of an army marching over a 
“road broken by the rain and the passing of 
many troops. It was a toilsome march; and 
any impediment in the road was much dis- 
relished by the weary men. In the midst of 
this road happened to lie a stone covered by 
the mire, but of sufficient size to hurt anyone 
who knocked against it. Each soldier as he 
knocked himself grumbled and passed on. 
The colonel observed this, and stopped, whilst 
the troops passed. At last a soldier arrived 
who likewise knocked and hurt himself se- 
verely. He showed it by the expression of 
his face, but immediately went to work to re- 
move the stone, and then passed on. ‘Stop,’ 
called the colonel; ‘what’s your name? More 
than ten men have passed here and hurt 
themselves, and you are the first that had 
public spirit enough to remove the stone. 
You shall be one of the first corporals.’ This 
was real public spirit, in however humble a 
sphere.” 

Public spirit is at bottom disinterested and 
unselfish. The public spirited citizen per- 
forms acts for the benefit of his fellows and 
for the community as a whole because he in- 
stinctively feels that his own welfare is 
wrapped up with that of society; but there is 
not in that feeling anything of selfishness. 
Moreover, the doing of good—the performance 
of acts in behalf of the public welfare—car- 
ries with it its own reward. 

It is but human to appreciate the approval 
of one’s fellows when one performs an un- 
selfish act, and yet true public spirit awaits 
no such approval. Moreover, public spirit 
often must manifest itself in lending approval 
te acts performed in the right spirit but in the 
wrong manner. But one must remind him- 
self that it is not perfection alone that is to 
be aimed at; the earliest manifestations of 
public spirit are likely to be crude enough in 
themselves, tho they give promise of develop- 
ment that shall eventually strike a higher 
note. 

The first step in the producing of an enter- 
prising community is the development of pub- 
lic spirit in its citizens. One can readily call 
to mind examples of transformation effected 
by the growth of public spirit. Communities 
have seemingly gone on in an aimless man- 
ner for generations without progressing in 
any important particular until some public 
spirited citizen sets an example—provides the 
leaven, as it were, for the whole lump—and 
then progress and improvement become the 
order of the day. Schools improve, streets are 
paved, a library is established, parks are laid 
out and public utilities multiply when it is 
seen that as a community citizens can help 
themselves by helping one another. 








When the intelligent and enterprising 
part of a community see the need of 
changes in the direction of improvement 
their success in achieving their ends will 
depend largely upon the wisdom with 
which they undertake to secure the adop- 
tion of their program. While force or 
compulsion, “the exercise of the tyranny 
of a majority,” may be unavoidable at 
times, it would appear to be the part of 
wisdom to obtain the assent of the oppo- 
sition by means of persuasion whenever 
at all possible. Still, there are always 
persons who understand only “force, 
force without stint or limit,” and upon 
them force must be exerted. 





A NUMBER of years ago when Kansas editors 
were boasting of the enormous tonnage of hay 
shipped from the State, F. D. Coburn, then secre- 
tary of the board of agriculture, reminded them 
that in every ton of timothy hay that left the 
State the soil of Kansas lost several dollars in 
fertility. Now two professors of the State Agri- 
cultural College say that in the last fifty years 
the soils of Kansas have decreased rapidly in fer- 
tility, the yield of corn having decreased 40 per- 
cent and the yield of wheat 17 percent in that pe- 
riod. The reason given is suggested in this state- 
ment: ‘‘The removal of large quantities of hay 
and grain without returning organic matter and 
plant food to the soil has been largely responsible 
for it.’’ 

* * * 

THE SUBJECT of transportation is one in which 
every community has a very vital interest; and no 
enterprising community will sit down indefinitely 
and wait for things to move via railroad when 
time is an important factor. Motor transporta- 
tion is becoming common enough to interest many 
communities that heretofore have apparently given 
the subject little consideration as a means of re- 
lieving their transportation troubles. One of the 
first uses of the motor truck on long-distance haul- 
ing was for perishable produce; truck-raisers early 
found very positive advantages in owning trucks to 
take their produce considerable distances to mar- 
kets that appreciated and paid for fresh garden 
truck. A striking example of motor transport was 
afforded in New York recently. The bureau of 
markets brought in from a distance of 140 miles 
150 crates of eggs as part of a motor truck load. 
The rest of the load was erated glass. Not an 
egg was broken and the delivery was made in less 
time than regular railroad express service. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Auto Ownership Breeds Reflections of Highways’ Influence on Commerce—How Road Condi- 
tions Influence Retailers—Handling Yard Trade Among Transplanted Foreigners 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endowed the 
Realm with a jitney. The decreasing number of 
railroad trains and the increased cost of riding 
on them have made railway transportation lack 
something of the ideal way of getting around the 
country to see the retailing brethren. Hence the 
Ford. It is noticeably like some millions of other 
machines which Our Henry has made in his 
Detroit foundry; but nevertheless we are as 
proud of our shiny new buggy as tho we had 
made it ourselves. So in these days we wear 
grease on our hands quite ostentatiously and 
smell of gasoline like any aristocrat of the road. 

We learned the rudiments of the chauffing 
trade some time ago on a henryford of the 
vintage of 1914. But in those days we stuck 
closely to country lanes where there was much 
room and few machines using it. So when the 
inkslinger of this rectangle rolled down Mich- 
igan Avenue with the publisher of the Greatest 
Journal sitting beside him he tried hard and with 
some success not to show how perturbed he felt 
at having his rural training suddenly put to the 
brazen test of city driving. Cars that seemed as 
huge as the Masonic Temple back home bore 
down from all sides. The air quivered and 
crashed with speeding traffic. Big policemen at 
the intersections rode the gale of automobiles 
like Neptune ruling the waves. But the little 
machine seemed to feel perfectly at home even 
if the driver did not and eventually, after we 
had said goodbye to the boys at the office, the 
spieler of the Realm jaunted thru the streets and 
parks westward and on to the world famed Lin- 
coln Highway. 

Europeans marvel at a highway 3,000 miles 
long. It is a marvel even in this country of 
marvels. And after a few days spent in riding 
over it a person has a new and more vivid idea 
of the meaning of such a thing and of the new 
era that transcontinental highways and motor 
vehicles have initiated. All day long and far 
into the night this highway is thick with cars. 
Most of them are making long journeys; for the 
local travel stays away from the marked high- 
ways for the most part. The farmer who wants 
to go to town knows the roads and can pick a 
route less badly worn. No doubt the existence 
of the marked highways and the ownership of 
an automobile induce a fairly large number of 
people to make long trips who otherwise would 
not go at all. But even allowing for that, the 
traffic on the marked highways must relieve the 
railroads to a degree. We have talked before in 
these columns about the educative value of driv- 
ing around the country. We got a new notion 
of it as we ourself drove for several days thru 
the heart of the corn belt. 


Object Lesson in Road Building 


But that was after we got over first flush of 
disappointment over the bad condition of the 
road. Because the highway is so long and so 
famous I had taken it for granted that it would 
be smooth. Darn, hek and fudge! Smooth? It 
was as smooth as a porcupine in his irritated 
moments. The rains earlier in the year had 
softened it and the constant travel had roughed 
it up. Then it had dried rough, and the ridges 
and knobs that stuck up were about as mellow as 
granite. When I cross the Atlantic to help fix 
European reconstruction I expect seasickness to 
have no terrors for me. Mile after mile I crept 
along at ten miles an hour while the jitney 
pitched like a catboat in a squall. In Illinols 
and Iowa there are villages which I could name, 
but will not, whose main streets would be aban- 
doned if they were parts of some back country 
lane. The farmers would simply make a new 
road. I had to smile a sardonic grin to myself 
to see signs at the edge of such a town announc- 
ing that the speed laws were always enforced. I 
should say they were! A lone man in a new 
Ford with stiff, untamed springs would have 
about as much luck speeding thru those towns 
as a tallow cat would have speeding thru an 
active volcano. 

After I had bumped along for forty miles or 
so I decided that the road probably was all right, 
but that I was expecting too much of a new jitney 
before it was limbered up. But just then I met 
a_heavy, luxurious car going no faster than I 
was. A couple of middle aged people were reclin- 
ing against the deep upholstery of the back seat. 
They were wearing that expectant, introspective 
look of a man at a reception who has felt his 








one suspender button in the back begin to slip, 
and they were flying up and down in the middle 
like a small rug being shaken by two muscular 
chamber maids. Following behind them was a 
motorcycle with a side car. I never could under- 
stand why persons voluntarily rode in such a 
contrivance, but after all I presume they are to 
be pitied rather than held up to scorn. They are 
human and subject to the ills of the flesh. In 
fact, they are subject to a lot of ills. As this 
snorting, wobbling contrivance approached I 
looked to see what kind of person had taken his 
life in his hand by riding in the tin knitting bag 
on the side. At first it seemed to me that there 
were several persons in it; four in fact, arranged 
much like the spots on the four of diamonds. 
Then as the vehicle crossed an extra bad place 
I decided there must be six or eight. But with 
much violent vibration up and down it came to 
a stop near me, and I found that there was but 
one passenger in the side car, a red faced woman 
with wisps of hair whipped out from under her 
veil. 

“*T got to git out,’’ she said in a hollow voice. 

‘*Ah, you’re all right, ain’t ya?’’ asked the 
driver ingratiatingly. 

**T got to git out,’’ she repeated. ‘‘How does 
@ person git this blamed can open?’’ 

She did get out and leaned weakly against a 
telephone post. 

**TIs that the railroad station?’’ she asked, 
pointing feebly. ‘‘What’s that other building 
beside it?’’ Then after a moment of staring she 
added: ‘‘It ain’t but one. I’m jist seein’ 
double. I seen the end of my nose a while back 
and thought it was a bird. You meant well, 
Hennery, but I’m going back on the train; that 
is, if I ain’t so addled I can’t git on.’’ 

‘* Aw, they ain’t any train for a long time,’’ 
said Hennery. 

‘*T’ll stay here till there is one,’’ she said 
firmly, ‘‘or else I’ll just cash in right in this 
town. It ain’t much of a town, but it’s a heap 
sight better place to die in than that tin can. 
My land! Just to look at it makes me want to 
throw up.’’ 

At another place in the road I offered a lift 
to a man whom I judge to have been brought low 
by the work-or-fight order. He had not shaved 
his red whiskers for two weeks nor washed his 
blue overalls for two months. After twenty 
miles in the back seat he signalled feebly that he 
wanted to get out. It may have been imagina- 
tion, but I thought his flaming beard had paled 
to an ashy hue. He shambled away without a 
word, clutching at his stomach. 

At still another place some zealous but not 
well advised road workers had covered the road- 
way with loose dirt to the depth of a foot. It 
had immediately crumbled to dust and pulling 
thru it tested the mettle of any car, big or little. 
When I emerged from the 2-mile stretch I came 
upon a distinguished looking old gentleman stand- 
ing beside a heavy touring car. His chauffeur 
had gone for water to fill the steaming radiator. 
The old gentleman was bending a terrible look 
upon a tractor and a road grader parked on a 








“She leaned weakly against a telephone post” 


side road. This outfit, presumably, had perpe- 
trated the crime. 

**T wonder,’’ said the old gentleman in a hard 
voice, ‘‘where I could get dynamite enough to 
blow that thing up.’’ 


Varying Influences of a Great Highway 


But having taken the Lincoln Highway for 
better or for worse I completed my trip on it, 
We have no desire to knock this highway. It is 
trying to do a large task with insufficient equip- 
ment. If people didn’t like it they wouldn’t 
ride over it so much that they wear it ragged. 
It is the beginning of the working out of a splen- 
did idea. But the working out of this idea is 
still in its infancy. It is likely that the build- 
ing of military roads will teach highway en- 
gineers a good many valuable facts; and in truth 
we shall need them. I personally am not the 
champion of any kind of road. I rode over all 
kinds and found some sections of all kinds to be 
bad. But it is my guess from my recent experi- 
ences that the highways eventually must be hard 
surfaced. Dirt roads have préved fairly satisfac- 
tory in the middle West when they have been 
given a good crown and have been kept dragged. 
But if a highway is to fulfill its true place in 
our national life it must not only be passable at 
all seasons of the year but it must also be good 
at all seasons and every day.' Freight can not 
wait for mud to dry. Passenger traffic can not 
bump along over rough roads that cut speed in 
two and double the strain on the vehicles. But 
hard surfaced roads are going to be expensive, 
and it will be silly to the point of criminality 
to decide this matter in a haphazard way that 
may mean the waste of money and the postpone- 
ment of real roads. It isn’t likely, either, that 
we’ll be in a position to start any such things 
until we’ve gotten our breath after the war. 


Good Highways an Economic Boon 


Some other haphazard features ought to be cut 
out. It is not surprising that towns were eager 
to have the Lincoln Highway pass thru them nor 
that they wanted it to pass down the main busi- 
ness streets. It is conceivable that the mer- 
chants of each town so favored make a good 
deal of money out of the goods they sell the 
tourists. But in certain cases the people having 
in charge the location of the Highway seem to 
have been amiable to a fault. The Highway is 
bent miles out of its way to reach certain towns. 
And in many towns it is bent bloéks out of its 
way to go down the main business streets. The 
tourist who is following the painted insignia 
that mark the way is helpless. He must follow 
the road that is marked and consequently must 
make all this extra distance or else run the risk 
of being lost. I remember one Iowa town thru 
which the Lincoln Highway goes. It is said to 
have lengthened the distance traveled by three 
miles in order to make this detour. When going 
thru this town I followed the Highway around a 
right hand turn and stopped to let a freight train 
pass. The train was about half a mile long. 
After standing there for a quarter of an hour 
I got across, turned to the left down the main 
street, followed it for two or three blocks, turned 
to the left again and crossed the railroad. Then 
I went out of town on a road that almost doubled 
back the one I had followed in. As is common 
with human nature, I didn’t resent the long 
detour that took me miles out of the way so 
much as I resented the short one that stalled me 
needlessly while the freight passed. Those extra 
two blocks and my standing there waiting for the 
freight when I could have turned around and 
picked up the road again at the second crossing 
rankled in my mind. But presently it seemed 
positively funny. 

Roads that are built with Federal aid and at 
least partly as military roads will be laid out on 
a rational plan that will give due weight to the 
necessity for getting across country. It will take 
account of the needs of local traffic, but instead 
of bending the highway miles to one side to reach 
a town off the natural route it will leave this to 
carefully marked detours. Towns could well 
afford to raise local capital for keeping those 
detours in good condition. 

For it undoubtedly makes a wonderful differ- 
ence in the amount of business done in a town 
with a good farming district around it to have a 
network of good roads leading into it. A few 
Illinois towns thru which I passed had paved 
the Lincoln Way for long distances on each side 
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of the respective towns. A farmer ten miles 
from one of these towns but living on or near the 
paved road is nearer to that town for practical 
purposes than he is to a town at one-third the 
distance on an unpaved road. This statement 
needs considerable qualification, but in general 
it represents the true state of affairs. 


Importance of Transportation Facilities 


A person needs a Scotch caution when he starts 
in to decide what things are most important in 
our economic life and what things are less im- 
portant and how much so. It’s such a huge 
problem it can not be stated adequately. I am 
slow to say that roads are the things the country 
needs most. Farmers need improved machinery. 
They need a farming system that will include 
power machinery built according to an engineer- 
ing standard. The clumsy old machines with cast 
gears have come down to the present time, and 
they will have to yield to other machinery made 
perhaps according to entirely new designs. They 
need a more stimulating social life. Slave owners 
found that under the most favorable conditions 
a slave would not produce so much as a free man, 
and we are finding that free men under good con- 
ditions of living will produce more than other 
free men sodden with hopeless debt or bad living 
conditions. But when it is narrowed down to 
equipment the problem is big enough. For along 
with production we have to consider marketing; 
and this is proving to be more and more serious. 
A man in one State has 1,000 bushels of potatoes. 
People in a distant State need potatoes and have 
money to buy them. But because there is no 
ready-made way of getting supply and demand 
together the potatoes are fed to hogs while the 
people who would gladly buy them if they could 
must go without. Changing this involves a good 
many things besides means of transportation. 
It means a service of information about what 











“<The banker would tear up the note’ ” 


to plant and how much and where to sell. It will 
have to come under Government direction eventu- 
ally, we guess, and it will involve some rather 
revolutionary changes. 

But transportation has its share of importance 
and the highways share in this importance both 
in getting produce from the farm to the nearest 
railway station and in getting it from assem- 
bling points to city markets some distance away. 
The highways must improve as our civilization 
improves. They are both a cause and an effect. 
The retail lumber business has an interest in the 
betterment of living conditions and the increase 
of wealth and comfort; it may be a greater in- 
terest than any of the other retail lines. As 
farming communities become wealthy and intelli- 
gent and efficient they will need more and more 
lumber. This is one of the satisfying aspects of 
our business; for we prosper as our customers 
prosper and by helping them we help ourselves. 
There should be no more enthuiastic student of 
highway construction than the retail lumberman. 

Lumber Retailers’ Interest in Roads 


But at this time the owner of the average sized 
lumber yard is kept busy hitting the ball. He 
can’t go out of his way a whole lot to start 
reforms and innovations, for his first duty is to 
serve his community with building materials and 
himself and his family with a living. Many of 
the things that are talked about so enthusiastic- 
ally are in large measure unpractical for the 
average dealer. They are none the less desir- 
able, but they involve a period of careful study 
and preparation and are not to be undertaken 
lightly. And once some certain one or at most 


two or three are undertaken the dealer can’t 
lightly take up half a dozen others when some 
enthusiastic person suggests them. 

The average lumber dealer is not different from 
any one else. He has his job, and the best service 
he can do his country, in most cases, is by stick- 
ing to that job. He is sticking to it; and he is 
taking the changes that are coming to him in 
these troubled times with considerable calmness. 
He takes them when they come, too. He is not 
so particular as to times and seasons as was the 
author of the old negro revival hymn: 

Oh Lawd, doan’ come in de mawnin’, 
Nor yet in de heat of de Cag. 

But come in de cool of de evenin’, Lawd, 
An’ wash my sins away. 

We are strong for the average dealer. He 
doesn’t have the restless and erratic activity 
of the flea that, when you put your finger on it, 
is not there. Neither is he the sodden mossback 
who doesn’t take a business bath, so to speak, 
except when he is born and when he dies. You 
will find him out in the yard loading up a jag 
of stuff for a farmer or checking over his books 
to see which accounts he would better begin to 
press. Or perhaps he is sitting out in front of 
the office smoking his pipe and thinking about 
his business and his customers and the car short- 
age and what he can change around to help out 
with the shortage of help and the peculiar con- 
ditions that are making his sales different. 


Americanizing Foreign Populated Communities 


Not so long ago I dropped into a clean little 
Iowa town where & good many citizens of foreign 
birth have settled. - Story City is noticeably 
Scandinavian. It is so noticeably Scandinavian 
that the Norwegian language is taught in the 
high school, and this language, I believe, took 
the place of German that was taught in prac- 
tically every other high school in the State. The 
Norwegian language is so much used that C. H. 
Hutchinson, manager of the Hanson Lumber Co., 
said he found himself handicapped more or less 
in his dealings with farmers because he could 
not speak it. Iowa does not have as many lan- 
guages spoken within her borders as do some 
other States, nor does she have as large a per- 
centage of population ignorant of English. But 
she does have some foreign settlements, espe- 
cially German and Scandinavian, where Old 
World customs and languages have endured. Up 
to the beginning of the war these communities 
were not considered a serious menace. The people 
were peaceful and thrifty, and about' the only 
ruffled feelings the native Americans got out of 
the situation was a measure of envy and resent- 
ment that Old World industry and frugality were 
enabling these step-children of our country to 
accumulate property more rapidly than the rest 
of us were able to do. Now they are feeling that 
these knots of foreign civilization are more or 
less of a menace to American ideals and Amer- 
ican unity. Some attempt is being made to force 
an Americanization that had not been accom- 
plished by years of education. For instance, 
Governor Harding has issued an executive order 
forbidding the use of foreign languages in public 
places, over the telephones, in church services 
and the like. What success this forcible feeding 
on Americanism will have does not yet appear. 

I think it is generally believed and admitted 
that the real danger from these foreign centers 
lies in the German settlements where the speak- 
ing of the native European language has been 
fostered by the German Government for the pur- 
pose of weakening the United States and accom- 
plishing the purposes of Germany. But Iowa 
citizens of German descent have proved gallant 
fighters against beaten Germany, as have the 
Scandinavians. I suppose it is too much to expect 
that immigrants to the United States should in 
a single bound forget their native language and 
customs. It is inevitable that foreigners coming 
among us should settle in groups in order to be 
among friends and that such groups should pre- 
serve the old customs for a time. The younger 
Norwegians around Story City all speak English 
as well as you and I do; and if they also learn 
Norwegian at home and study it in school we 
don’t think it is for a sinister purpose, to help 
Norway control the United States. There will 
be a sharp scrutiny of all German activity in the 
United States. German influence by whatever 
means is at anend. And this experience we have 
had with vicious German propaganda is going to 
make us more thoughtful about arriving at a 
wise and sane way for hastening the Americani- 
zation of the foreigners among us. We paid no 
attention to it before; now we are using threats 
of the strong arm of the law to accomplish it over 
night. Let’s try a little common sense next and 
apply it in an educational program. 


Retailing in Norwegian Environment 
The Hanson Lumber Co. has a shed that meas- 
ures about 70 by 120 feet. This shed was built 














“He is sticking to it” 


by a local company that the Hanson line bought 
out a short time ago, and on the whole it is very 
well designed. It has a .30-foot alley, which 
shows some real thoughtfulness and imagination 
on the part of the designer. The bins were made 
small to accommodate the great multiplicity of 
items that make up the average stock in these 
days. But in one respect the designer fell down. 
Perhaps he couldn’t avoid the mistake, but along 
the west side of the alley he put the gallery right 
along the middle of one of the tiers of bins. This 
makes the getting of stock in or out of those bins 
extremely difficult when the level of the pile is 
below the level of the walk. 

The ventilation is well cared for. There is 
plenty of space under the piles and the bearings 
are pierced to allow the free circulation of air. 
There is an offset in each slope of the roof to 
allow for light and ventilation. Mr. Hutchinson 
said the cement room that is in the front of the 
shed and just across the alley from the office 
was not built strongly enough. This is a common 
ailment. 

When I called at the yard a very intelligent 
looking young man who spoke English with a 
foreign accent was getting some lumber. He 
loaded six 2x8—16’s on the fenders of his jitney, 
three on a side, and tied them in place with 
binder twine. He knew more about grades and 
kinds of lumber than do most customers. His 
lumber bill called for fir, but Mr. Hutchinson 
explained to him that he was out of fir framing 
timbers and had no idea when the stock he had 
ordered would arrive. To a good many cus- 
tomers this story is told in recent days. To begin 
taking extraordinary precautions about keeping 
the stock up may be locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen, since this late in the fall most 
dealers see their seasonal sales running at low 
ebb until spring starts things going again. 

‘I’m having some trouble getting labor,’’ 
Mr. Hutchinson remarked. ‘‘About the only 
labor available in the town is boys. They of 
course want men’s wages, and I’d be willing to 
pay it if they did men’s work. But the ones 
I’ve gotten so far have had no feeling of re- 
sponsibility. They don’t know how to do the 
yard work and are not particular about learning 
and, worst of all, they are not dependable. One 
I had helping here worked an hour or so helping 
unload a car of cement and then simply took his 
apron off and left without saying anything to 
anyone. Lately I’ve had to get along without 
help.’’ 

Parm Trade and Rural Credit 


The Randall Lumber Co., also of Story City, 
has a big shed that was built a couple of years 
ago. It is a double-alley structure with a cement 
block front and brick side walls. Manager Syd- 
ness called my attention to the fact that the 
stock was very low and said he was selling lum- 
ber a good deal faster than he could get it in. 
He has to order most of his stock from Des 
Moines, as the orders sent to the mills are not 
filled or are so long in being filled that he can’t 
wait for them. 

I asked Mr. Sydness how his trade divided be- 
tween country and town, and he said he. de- 
pended more on farm business. 

‘*Farm trade is the best,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Of 
course we make sales in town, but we may load 
up several loads for a town job one day and 
then not send any more out for several days. 
The country trade comes in steadily, six days a 
week, It’s a more satisfactory trade both be- 
cause of quantity and quality. We deal fairly 
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with our farmer customers in the matter of price, 
but in the long run the farm business seems to 
net us better results.’’ 

‘‘Do you find farm collections slow?’’ I asked. 

‘*Credit is what you make it,’’ he answered. 
‘*That is absolutely the case. There is nothing 
in the world to make farmers naturally slower 
about paying their bills than any other class of 
people. It’s a matter of the way they are 
trained. A customer will do what you say. I 
don’t have any cure-all for credits, but I’ve never 
had the trouble with them that some other dealers 
seem to. For a good many years I was at the 
town of Randall, a little way from here, running 
that branch yard of the Randall Lumber Co. 
When I left there was less than $1,000 in book 
accounts. When I came down here there was 
more than $8,000 on the books. I gave credit in 
the other yard to every person who was good 
for credit and asked for it. I didn’t have any 
hard and fast rules about making payment. But 


with a farmer you have to show some judgment 
in asking him for settlement. His money doesn’t 
come in regularly. It comes when he sells some- 
thing. In looking over the books I didn’t neces- 
sarily pick out the accounts that had run the 
longest and begin to press them for settlement. 
It is worse than a waste of time to dun a man 
who hasn’t sold anything to bring him in some 
money. He’ll not have anything with which to 
pay, and the dun will make him sore. I used to 
keep my eye on the markets to find what men 
were selling hogs or cattle or grain. When one 
of the men who owed me sold something I sent 
him a statement. It didn’t matter whether the 
account had run three months or sixty days or 
even less than thirty days. I knew the time to 
get money was when the man had it. I stayed 
in Randall long enough so that everybody learned 
my habit of collection, so when a man who owed 
me sold something he generally came in and paid 
up without waiting for me to get after him. 


‘‘There’s a. town in this State that has the 
reputation for being the worst place to collect 
money in Iowa. Most of the merchants trace 
this condition back to the banker who used to 
live there. He was a queer chap. A man would 
decide that he ought to pay his debts and he’d 
go to this banker and ask to borrow money. If 
he was good for that much credit the banker 
would make out the note. Then he’d ask what 
the money was to be used for, and when the 
man said it was to pay his bills at the stores 
the banker would tear up the note and tell him 
just to let his accounts stand and not to pay 
interest on money for any such purpose. He got 
people trained so they would hardly pay their 
bills at all. He’s gone from there now and con- 
ditions are somewhat better. But it takes a long 
time to get people over bad habits. It can be 
done, however, and it’s my idea if a man can’t 
collect what’s coming to him that it’s partly if 
not largely his own fault.’’ 








BR War Time Episode of 


[By William Chalmers Covert] 





He was just 6 weeks old, yet when he finally 
found you and fixed you with his stare he had 
the look of an eternity in his eyes. A deeper 
shade of blue seemed to be settling in those 
little beady eyes with every nap, according to 
the opinion of his best friend. Perhaps it was 
the glint of color from the blue birds growing 
daily more familiar as they did their spring 
housekeeping under the eaves of the little bunga- 
low. At any rate, neither that, nor the fact 
that the sun was pouring thru the open window 
and falling in dancing splotches on the bed which 
he shared with his best friend, made any differ- 
ence to him. He was taking in the passing af- 
fairs, big and little, of his new world with a 
mind at perfect peace. 


It was June and the big alders that swept the 
roof of the bungalow were in fine green, while 
the stream that was born in the mountain spurs 
above sang as it had done im every June for 
10,000 years. Everybody was happy. The tom- 
tits were digging in the scaly bark of the trees 
and finding great pleasure in the task. It was 
a lonely place for the robins, yet a well fed pair 
made the little green dooryard a feeding ground 
and they sang and ate alternately. Bevies of 
blackbirds, some with scarlet war badges on their 
shoulders, chuckled with June cheer on the jagged 
rocks in the stream below the buugalow. Every- 
body was happy—but Annie Belton! She should 
really have been the merriest songster in the 
forest, for many times she had lifted the boys 
from the benches at old Camp D when she came 
over to sing on Saturday nights. Besides she 
loved the woods with the ardor of one born and 
reared in the forest and her soul responded to 
every touch of beauty and comradeship of the 
forest depths. Spring was doing her best to 
conceal the devastation of a hard winter. There 
was a fresh verdure at the roadside and in open 
spots that made the deep green of the over- 
hanging hemlocks all the more vivid. The sun 
was just what a June sun should be and the odors 
of growing things filled the air. But Annie Bel- 
ton’s heart was not in tune with the songs 
around her and in the alder boughs over her little 
lonely bungalow. Her face was like a picture 
in a book, but the sunlight of her old-time smile 
that thrilled the boys at Camp D was not there! 

She slowly lifted herself on her elbow and 
reaching out her hand gently pressed the little 
forehead at her side and smoothed the soft brown 
gossamer locks that lay surprisingly thick on the 
tiny new head. Then leaning forward she looked 
long and inquiringly into his mysterious little 
face as tho she were sure, if she were intent 
enough, she would see the very thing she longed 
for. Then, without a word, she turned and looked 
thru the window, with its dimity curtains at the 
sides, into the sunshine. Her eyes went care- 
fully up the roadway, now walled in by green firs 
and hemlocks and with new margins of tender 
grass. She followed the wonderful road as it 
climbed the hill and entered the pines on the sky- 
line in the distance. There was an unrest in her 
keen, clear eye that was out of harmony with 
the quietude of the little beating heart at her 
side. Evidently something was spoiling for her 
the musie of June and the glory of the spring 
woods she loved. Her eye did not kindle as it 
always did when she saw the filmy stretches of 
green fall across her beloved hill tops. Neither 
the hill nor the road seemed to interest or beguile 
her as her eyes followed wistfully the roadway 
to the last crest. Evidently she did not see that 
the old miracle of life had been wrought again 


the Woods 








with all its mystery and beauty out in her ador- 
able forest, just as it had been wrought with more 
mystery and tenderness in her little baby, whose 
coming had made the long, dull winter a festival 
of joy and the approaching spring a golden hour 
for which she yearned. As she looked, the white 
clouds were hanging in the sun, fleecy and bril- 
liant, just above the high green treetops on the 
hill ridge. Here and there they rolled into fan- 
tastic forms that kindled her imagination. Once, 
as they suddenly spread themselves across the 
face of the distant slope, they looked for all the 
world like the smoke of a battlefield with the 
gray mist of gunfire drifting out thru the larch 
swamp. Things grew more vivid and warlike 
as she looked. Ragged clouds thickened and 
darkened. Regiments of men swept on into the 
black battle area and there were dull booming 
and ripping sounds that made her blood run cold 
and her body shiver. Cavalry troops hurried 
into the heart of things. Khaki battalions halted 
and then went over the top and swept on as they 
carried everything before them. Their faces 
were pale and set, for she saw them plainly. 
When one host scattered and fell, others marched 
straight on. Yes! There were the boys from 
the township, every one in the line and going 
straight up to the front. And look—there were 
the men from Hawkins Camp that went down 











“O well, Annie, I’ll be back soon” 


the road the day the first call came with. the 
drums beating and the old camp colors flying. 
And then—there came the very man she knew 
best and yearned to see more than any other man 
in all the world! That certainly was her Dan! 
He went forward in the dusty line with his head 
erect and his bayonet shining. Oh, what will 
happen with those awful gas shells and high ex- 
plosives tearing the ranks in pieces? Then came 
a roar. It was an enemy barrage! And Dan’s 
line with all of its brave, fine boys disappeared. 
Something sounding like the voices of suffering 
men came back to her out of the smoke covered 
fields. O how bitter is war! Will it, never end? 

****** Annie suddenly opened her eyes from a 
disordered sleep and drew the little one nearer 
to soothe a sudden outery which had no eause 
whatever except a baby’s whim. She drew him 
warm and soft to her bosom and soothed him 
with whimsical baby talk that new mothers know. 





Looking out, she saw the shining clouds still 
drifting over the woods, at the bright horizon 
where the tree-tops looked like the tents and 
other paraphernalia of the war camp. And she 
only thought how brave men are to go to battle 
and how proud and sad women may be. 

* * * * * * * * 


When Dan Belton marched away with the boys 
it was the first detachment of men from Emmons 
Township, where the trees stand thick and big. 
It broke a lot of hearts, but war is war and 
Germany had to be defeated if it took all the 
boys in Eveleth County to do it. So what could 
Dan Belton do? A honeymoon is important, but 
a war, to a fellow with red blood, is so important 
that it never takes ‘‘no’’ for an answer. Annie 
was willing tho she wept. It is the way new 
voung wives always do in the story books. Dan 
knew that, but they had never done it in broad 
daylight to his knowledge, and surely not on his 
shoulder, till the day he kissed Annie and with a 
squeezed, gulpy feeling in his throat tried to say 
in composed fashion, ‘‘Oh, well, Annie, Ill be back 
soon.’’ He made a very poor speech of farewell 
but got it out of his system so that Annie heard 
it, and falling in, he marched away. ‘‘It is a 
part of the game,’’ he stoically remarked to 
himself, ‘‘and a little honeymoon is better than 
none.’’ Then, too, when the thing was over, 
his old ax would ring again like a bell in the 
big spruce belt and his voice that the crew all 
knew would be shouting the old camp slang and 
slogans to the tune of the donkey whistle. 


Annie watched the boys swing down the road and 
disappear; then she walked slowly to the new 
sweet smelling bungalow and it seemed as tho 
she had been rudely awakened from a great 
wonderful dream. Then a strange, night-like, 
lonely feeling gathered about her heart. Apart 
from a posteard, written a month before, and 
released by the War Department upon the arrival 
of Dan’s detachment ‘‘somewhere in France,’ it 
was as tho Dan had walked from the top of the 
hill into the sky and ceased to be. The weeks 
were long, yet no word ever came except that 
the west front was all ablaze with enemy guns 
in the fiercest of drives, and that the mud in 
Flanders was red with American blood. There 
were rumors but no news. The mails came now 
and then and neighbors across the section had 
word from their boys but the weekly delivery 
brought nothing to Annie from Dan. The friends 
that went by stopped to talk war and always 
volunteered plenty of explanations calculated to 
comfort Annie on her anxiety as to Dan’s silence, 
and to keep her heart strong, but nothing made 
her days less tedious. Had he gone directly to 
the front? Was it possible he had succumbed 
in some of the appalling attacks of the machine 
gun crews of the Boche? She felt ashamed to 
acknowledge it, but every once in a while strange 
suspicions crept into her mind about Dan’s love 
and loyalty owing to the dreadful waiting, month 
after month, for word from him. Sometimes she 
felt so keenly these strange guilty suspicions that 
news telling of his brave surrender of his life in 
battle would even have been a relief. Women’s 
hearts are so strange and sensitive and men are 
such unexpected things! Who knows but that 
there may have been some one else that Dan once 
loved and his absence from home brought the 
old love so freshly to his mind that it had over- 
whelmed his judgment and turned him away from 
wife to the other girl! Well, anyway, her love 
was glad for one long year of courtship, and her 
heart nearly burst with joy at the thought of ten 
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precious days in the bungalow after the wed- 
ding. If it were all over, how glad she was 
that it had really truly been, a sweet, glorious 
experience that makes the life of every woman 
rich. She would wait and keep heart and allow 
no foolish shadows of doubt to blight the shining 
hours that lay in her memory. 
* * * * * * 7 * 


It is omitting a thousand varied yet mostly 
pathetic details to say that the light of Dan Bel- 
ton’s hope went out in a very sudden darkness. 
All at once with the lure of France drawing his 
adventurous soul, and in the doorway leading 
toward his greatest ambitions, he met bitter, 
overwhelming disappointment. At the point of 
embarkation, thru the properly rigid, final phys- 
ical tests of the department, Dan was halted. 
His chief desires as a soldier were so near reali- 
zation that all the heroic stuff in him responded 
to the occasion. The eager camp of sea-bound 
fellows with the serious look thrilled him. The 
camouflage of great hulls at the docks spoke a 
new war message to his soul and the smell of 
the salt air stimulated him like wine. He was 
on tiptoe of expectation when the notice of his 
ineligibility was handed him. He filled out the 
brief formal postcard notice of his safe arrival 
in port ‘‘somewhere in France’’ and his pal had 
filed it at the headquarters. With his mind and 
heart already on board and sailing out with the 
regimental band playing, ‘‘Goodbye, Broadway, 
Hello, France,’? and the khaki men hanging 
thickly over the rails, and every fellow soberly 
impressed with his job, yet positively eestatic, 
Dan was hit by the thunderbolt of this peremp- 
tory order of detention and honorable discharge. 
- He would have preferred to die on the battlefield 
than get the vellow bit of paper from headquar 
ters. 

The cold machine methods of military busi- 
ness, the icy heart of a big, bustling city and a 
loneliness that he never before knew as he 
watched his friends depart emptied the world 
of everything worth while. The impossibility 
of his ever making the service again broke his 
proud spirit. The disgrace of being physically 
unfit for war, after cleaning up every camp 
within forty miles of old D in every kind of 
a contest that involves an ax, or peavy or saw 
or pick pole, was the most sickening experience 
that had ever come to him. The coarse jibes 
and mocking laughter of the swamping crews 
and donkey outfits that knew what he had done 
even now stung his pride so keenly that he re- 
solved he would never face the merciless bunch 
of good natured woods fellows till the war was 
over. He had no news but that of his own ill 
luck, the report of which he knew would set 
the camp wags talking, so letting silence do its 
worst he wrote nothing. He would nurse his 
disappointment alone for a while then perhaps 
forget and when the war was over and overseas 
men were returning, he would slip quietly into 
his little bungalow and tell Annie all about it. 

There was no excuse for it, but Dan brooded 
on his discharge. He grew more sensitive and 
moody. He wandered aimlessly about the big 
city trying to get his balance and find himself 
again. It was the hardést task he had ever met 
and he felt wholly unable to meet it. He grew 
bitter against the whole world as his disappoint- 
ment settled into a sullen resentment. Of course 
it was utter foolishness on his part to have al- 
lowed a matter that in no wise involved his char- 
acter or manhood, and for which he was in no 
wise to blame, to have so completely dethroned 
his good sense and to have plunged him into such 
unreasonable depression. But men who reason 
very well in calm and quiet times of normal liv- 
ing find that logic does not have its way where 
there is a tempest of moods and counter feel- 
ings. So with the thrill of France gone, the lure 
of the little bungalow with all its purity and 
joy broke in the strain of the crisis hour of Dan’s 
life. In the sodden life of Bowery men, friends 
are always available and easily made, especially 
when red liquor comes with the new friendship. 
And when amid the easy congeniality of such 
a social area as lower town always affords a 
man seeks to forget himself and his old ideals in 
order thereby to eliminate from his life certain 
disappointments and .unhappy memories there is 
danger ahead. 

It was in this strange, new, ugly, interesting 
world that big-hearted Dan Belton, with his 
discharge in his pocket, threw old-time restraints 
away and in trying to forget a hurt of pride 
forgot the best and noblest things that any man 
ever inherited. The shining bar rooms of the 
water front with their diverting fellowship did 
their worst. An old time habit that had never 
quite lost its grip now in his disheartening hour 
reasserted itself and Dan went the length of men 
who try to beguile their sorrow by the forget- 
fulness and dullness of a dizzy brain. There 
were hard earned savings in his pocket and the 
toystering men and women of the little cafe at 


the corner knew how to play the game with a dis- 
couraged soldier in a fit of blues and homesick- 
ness. They made the schedule swift and spicy. 
Dan had qualms of conscience, but he had a big- 
ger feeling of desperation that gave quarter to 
no qualms and made his nights and days but 
rapid steps downward. He no longer looked the 
soldier’s part. He was not even the shadow of 
the man of whom Emmons Township had been 
so proud. He walked the streets a jaded, undone 
figure and, still in khaki, he had earte blanche, 
everywhere and no questions asked, thus hasten- 
ing the process of his undoing. He went the 
rounds of loafing places and met an increasing 
volume of welcome. His money was still good. 
Of course the day of reckoning was ahead. His 
mind was too saturated with fumes of liquor to 
anticipate it. He was practically forgetting 
everything. Yet with every drink he dropped 
further down in his own self-esteem. The end 
of his money, he figured, would end his misery! 
He knew the way and was prepared to follow it. 
There could never be any explanation of his 
action that would explain. The whole perverse 
and sickening situation would haunt him all his 
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“Dan poured out his heart to Pat” 


life, if life were to continue anywhere, under any 
circumstances. What was the use? But the 
unexpected always happens. 

Yes, the unexpected certainly happened. It 
was a man in khaki that was sailing overseas in 
a day or two that put over an entirely new deal, 
so far as Dan was concerned. It suddenly altered 
his plans, if you might give the name of plans 
to the desultory mental threats and changing 
resolutions of a fellow in Dan’s state of mind. 
It certainly brought him upstanding with a start 
and put a new situation before him. Of course 
it hastened the end of the story. A man in khaki 
slapped him on the back with startling violence 
as Dan stood in the shadow of a pier head at the 
big quay thinking thoughts that were not healthy, 
and certainly not wise, for a man who has a wife 
dependent on him and a citizenship calling him 
to do his part: Of course slapping a fellow on 
the back is the good coin of fellowship in the 
realm of soldiers. It simply was one of the old- 
time camp surprises and nothing more, but it 
brought the army back to Dan’s mind with a jolt. 
He turned and took on as much of a soldier’s 
look as his months of idleness and shiftless living 
would permit, The are light sputtered and 
snapped and spread its fierce but uncertain light 
over the bleak floors of the quay, but set these 
two surprised figures in O D’s in the center of 
a shaded circle. 

‘For heaven’s sake,’’ said the friendly back- 
slapper, as he grabbed the extended hand of the 
surprised Bowery woodsman who sprang to at- 
tention from his slouchy leaning position against 
the pier head. ‘‘Dan, you old lumber butcher, 
where in all hemlock have you come from? 
What’s the matter, Dan? You don’t look right! 
Say! Have you deserted? Eh? Whew! You’ve 
been hitting the booze, Dan! Yes, you have! I 
get the lee breeze! Dan Belton, what has hit 
you??? 

Under the rapid fire of a dozen questions that 
struck Dan like the old body blows he once 
landed on his reeling antagonist in the ring sports 
at Camp D, the heat of a new kind of anger shot 
thru him. He peered into the face of his coura- 
geous questioner and prepared to hand him one 
of his half-forgotten undereuts. Then a thou- 
sand recollections swept into his mind, as by a 
lightning’s flash he recognized in his ‘straight 
talking friend with his chevrons of the Red Tri- 
angle Patterson of the Happy Hut in old 
Camp D. 

“*God pity me! Pat, what are you doing here? 
Are you on my dirty trail? Who put you wise? 


Say! What’s the talk around camp? And say, 
what about Annie? I’m all in, Pat! You cer- 
tainly have knocked me out. I’ve got to talk 
to you. You are the first friend I’ve seen in all 
the months I’ve been in hell! Say, come over 
here and sit down and for God’s sake let me tell 
you all about it!’’ 

The two old-time friends, both in a tempest of 
soul at the unexpected meeting, sat down on a 
nearby dock bench. Dan’s feeling of resent- 
ment toward everybody instantly was melted by 
the touch of a friendly personality. With alter- 
nating phases of emotion rapidly following one 
another, Dan poured out his heart to Pat, whose 
knowledge of woodsmen in’ general and Dan in 
particular, led him into long silence while the 
whole sad story of a defeated man at the brink 
of despair and ready to end his career was grad- 
ually unfolded. 

Without any recrimination. or the slightest 
hint of blame in the hour when the retribution 
of hell itself was working in Dan’s heart, Patter- 
son, with the great heart of a brother, changed 
the current of penitential and self-depreciating 
remarks of the humiliated man at his side. He 
told of the coming of the spring time in the 
wonderful woods about the bungalow and the 
nesting of the bluebirds under the eaves. Nor 
did he forget to tell of the beauty of the old 
roadway and its new grass margins that seem to 
spread a light athwart it es it climbs the hill 
to the crest where Annie’s eyes had rested a 
thousand times. Then with all the tenderness of 
a brother he spoke of Annie’s heartache and 
winter of anxiety and her sad fear, from his 
long silence, that he had been killed in battle 
and not vet identified. The beauty that sorrow 
had written on her face Patterson deseribed and 
told how there was a light there that would not 
go out no matter how unfavorable were the news, 
nor how depressing the inferences friends brought 
in. Annie knew that Dan would come back to 
her. Then finally Patterson told him that into 
the bungalow had come with the springtime a 
son. He said the friend that brought the news 
to him at the station spoke of the angelie glory 
in Annie’s face when she realized that all her 
motherly hopes were realized. He told how she 
gathered into her arms the precious thing that 
was hers and Dan’s forever, and covering the 
little one with soft, gentle kisses asked the 
nurse to bring the little service flag with Dan’s 
star on it, which all winter long had shone in 
her window, and hang it at the head of the 
baby’s erib. 

Patterson’s story left Dan in a heap. He 
shook like a birch in the wind. He rose up with 
his face washed with unbidden tears, and his 
soul crying out against all the evil and shame of 
the sorry months behind him. The next step 
was plain and he could not take it too quickly. 
Patterson and he found the railroad station and 
before midnight the defeated soldier, whose re- 
treat was so ignominious, was facing the future 
and home with a new heart and a slowly rising 
joy that the weight of shame and sense of unwor- 
thiness could not hold down. 

* *” * ~ . * * ~ 


In the little bungalow on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing Dan Belton touched his lips to the sweetest 
and purest thing he had ever known and with a 
love that burned in his heart like a new made fire 
he told Annie all there was to tell. She believed 
him and with an unbroken faith and a love that 
had never wavered she listened with inexpressible 
joy to Dan’s prayer of penitence and thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God. The bells were ringing 
in every corner of Annie’s heart and in all the 
corridors of heaven that wonderful Thanksgiving 
Day. 


BARGE LINE FACILITIES FOR THE OHIO 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 25.—The improvement of 
the Ohio River and the establishment of Govern- 
ment owned and controlled barge lines on the Ohio 
and Mississippi will greatly help Ohio Valley manu- 
facturers in securing the southern markets. In 
connection with this plans have been drawn at the 
suggestion of Secretary Hyman, of the Evansville 
Manufacturers’ Association, for terminals on the 
Ohio River here that will cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. To stimulate further interest it is ex- 
pected that the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, which will hold its annual meeting at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Dee. 11 and 12, will pass resolutions 
asking Congress for an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Government barge line on 
the Ohio River that will help to keep down freight 
rates on the railroads of the Ohio Valley. 

The Evansville Lumbermen’s Club at a recent 
meeting passed resolutions asking Congress to do 
this. The lumbermer here will be largely repre- 





sented at the Louisville meeting. A steamboat has 
been chartered for the local manufacturers and 
they will attend the meeting at Louisville, stopping 
at all towns and cities enroute to Louisville to boost 
made in Evansville goods. 
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RETAILERS EXPECT GOOD SPRING TRADE 


Price Uncertainty as Influence 

AnnA, Itu., Nov. 19.—Your issue of Nov. 16 
shows the restrictions on building greatly modified. 
The removal of these restrictions will not affect our 
trade much for this year, as winter is so near that 
nothing will be undertaken now. We have kept 
our stock about normal so as to be able to take care 
of anything that might be undertaken. There 
seems to be a feeling that present prices on build- 
ing material are war prices, and that now peace 
has come the readjustment period will force changes 
in prices of many things. This, of course, makes a 
feeling of uncertainty, and this, in our opinion, will 
make spring business with us light.—J. H. Licon, 
manager, Anna Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


Improvement to Come in Sixty Days 

KENDALLVILLE, Inp., Nov. 21.—Regarding build- 
ing in this immediate locality the removal of re- 
strictions will have but little effect. In the city 
there are too many vacant houses now to encour- 
age any great amount of new construction except- 
ing where the owner wants to remodel a dwelling 
for his own use. In the country there seems to be 
a prospect for a little more activity, altho the price 
is a great handicap. In sixty days from now the 
situation and markets for farm produce will have 
reached a more stable basis and we believe the out- 
look at that time will have changed.—CLINE Bros. 
LUMBER Co. 


Early Betterment Not Expected 


AKRON, OuI0, Nov. 19.—The removal of building 
restrictions we think will not have much influence 
in reviving building at present, by reason of the 
unfavorable weather, nor do we think that many 
new improvements this year will be undertaken. 
We have just finished a new planing mill and laid 
out a new lumber yard and built sheds and believe 
we are in better shape for business than ever before. 
Housing conditions are bad in some parts of Ohio 


and it is our belief the demand will be spotted.— 
W. G. SmitH, Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co. 


Expects a Big Spring Business 

ALLIANCE, NzEB., Nov: 20.—I think that the re- 
moving of the restrictions on building will help 
this community. There will be new buildings built; 
in fact, we are now figuring on ten new houses. 
We have been stocking up and are in good shape 
for any building, as our stock is complete. I look 
for a big spring business.—W. M, BrimeTon, Forest 
Lumber Co. 3 


Labor and Price Stability Factors 


ASHTABULA, OHIO, Nov. 18.—Our business is 
about normal now. The Government restrictions 
affected us but little. The change in building re- 
strictions will not improve trade in our city, tho no 
doubt it will help in other places. We do not look 
for any more new work this fall, as it is too late to 
undertake it. We look for a hard winter, and as 
for spring trade, it will depend on labor more than 
any one thing. Shortage of carpenters and masons 
has stopped much building this year. Another 
thing, if prices on material stay where they are it 
will help. A declining market will hold up work, 
in our opinion. We have been busy this year and 
will be next if the people don’t get cold feet. We 
are waiting like every one else. This waiting pe- 
riod will be the test for the stability of the prices 
in all lines—W. A. Post, Post Bros. Lumber Co. 


Laying Plans for Spring 


BemMIDJI, MINN., Nov. 21.—The removal of the 
building restrictions will revive building in our 
community. New improvements will be under- 
taken and a good many new houses will be built 
next spring. During the winter we expect to lay. 
our plans for spring business—W. Z. ROBINSON, 
secretary-treasurer, Smith-Robinson Lumber Co. 


In an Auto Making Center 


Pontiac, MicH., Nov. 19.—We are looking for g 
fair trade in our vicinity, as we expect the auto- 
mobile factories to keep on making automobiles 
and, of course, Fords will always be made and 
used by everybody. As to the farm trade we do 
not count very much on it, altho the gentlemen 
farmers around Pontiac do so much building every 
year that in the aggregate it will undoubtedly 
amount to considerably more than we really look 
for at the present time.—I. 8. Corwin, A. A. Cor- 
win & Sons. 





BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—In interviews with 
business men showing how industrial St. Louis is 
rapidly adjusting itself to peace and stabilized 
business conditions, the Globe-Democrat quotes Or- 
ville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, as follows: 


St. Louis will benefit tremendously by the removal 
of the Government restrictions on building. 

St. Louis is one of the big lumber markets of Amer- 
ica and the Government restrictions knocked the lum- 
ber business into a cocked hat. 

Most of the Government business contracts were let 
direct to the sawmills. With normal business condi- 
tions restored we look for dealers to come into their 
own again. I look for big business in the spring, as do 
all the lumbermen. 


Edwin B. Meissner, vice president and general 
manager of the St. Louis Car Co., said: 


The Government has canceled none of our contracts, 
We employ 1,000 workers building freight cars and 
other transportation material that will be required for 
some time to come. Our manufacturing facilities were 
largely increased to handle the Government business, 
Before the war we built street cars for Japan, China, 
France, Spain and Russia, as well as the United States, 
We expect to reopen all our foreign offices shortly. 
Domestic street car equipment was neglected during 
the war and as soon as buyers decide that prices are 
pee ati stabilized we expect to get our share of home 
orders. 





MANY BUILDING PROJECTS PLANNED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 25.—An unprecedented 
building boom in Wisconsin is assured as a result 
of the armistice and Government withdrawal of 
restrictions on non-war construction. From all 
parts of the State come reports of efforts of manu- 
facturers and contractors to make up for lost 
time. Most significant perhaps is the prospect 
of thousands of new homes being built, a major- 
ity of them on savings resulting from high wages 
during the war period. 

Among numerous projects contemplated are 
memorial buildings for soldiers who have served 
in the war, and county and municipal structures. 
The prevailing high price of materials and labor 
does not seem to serve as any serious handicap, 
altho in a few localities contracts will be delayed 
with the hope of more economical building later. 


Courthouse for Superior 


Douglas County plans to complete its $350,000 
courthouse and Superior will build a $100,000 
armory and auditorium, for which bonds were 
voted this fall. A ward school to cost $75,000 
will also be built. The United States Housing 
Corporation will build thirty residences to relieve 
congestion brought about by ‘enlarged plans at 
the ship yards and other industrial plants at 
‘which work will continue. 

A hotel to cost about $300,000 is the largest 
project at Eau Claire. The Eau Claire Home 
Building Co. has acquired a large tract on which 
it will erect scores of modern residences. A $40,- 
000 plant is planned by the Multitone Manufac- 
turing Co. A toy factory, a tractor plant and 
additions to the Gillette Tire & Tube Making 
plant are contemplated. Enlargements will be 
made at the Eau Claire Canning Co. plant. There 
has been much building at Eau Claire during 
the last year, including a $100,000 plant by the 
United States Auto Gear Shift Co. The latter 
will build a drop forge plant next year. The 
city is completing an $85,000 municipal audi- 
torium. : 

Building operations have been active in Port- 
age despite the war. A $45,000 hotel is being 
completed and the Milwaukee road is finishing 
work on a storehouse. The Columbia mills have 
added an immense warehouse to their property, 
and about ten new residences were built. 


City Hall for Racine 


Racine plans a new city hall to cost $300,000, 
and an auditorium and armory to cost $200,000. 
The Carton Machine Co., Racine Brass & Iron 
Co. and Tecktonius Manufacturing Co. will build 
large additions costing over $300,000. The Belle 
City Malleable Iron Co., the Standard Foundry 


Co. and the Case Threshing Machine Co. also 
plan additions. The Hamilton Beach Manu- 
facturing Co. will spend $150,000 on additional 
buildings. Scores of residences ranging from 
$3,000 to $15,000 are planned. Racine county 
will erect a dormitory at the school of agriculture 
to cost $40,000, and a dormitory for the county 
poor will be built at the insane asylum at a cost 
of $30,000. The Racine and Kenosha counties’ 
joint teachers’ training school at Union Grove 
will cost $100,000. 

At La Crosse a terminal on the river front to 
handle traffic when Government tow boats and 
barges are in operation will be built at a cost of 
$50,000. Agitation has been started for a joint 
city and county jail. St. Mary’s Catholic parish 
is financing the building of a church to cost 
$75,000. The La Crosse Tractor Co., has pur- 
chased twenty-one acres in North La Crosse for 
a factory. A $50,000 addition to the Wisconsin 
Pearl Button Co. will be completed, as will also 
a $30,000 addition to the La Crosse Plow Co. 
plant. The telephone company has started con- 








Build Now---Build With Wood 


You, of course, have read the good news about the removal of the byilding 
restrictions, and no doubt you have seen the advertisements of the | sav- 
ings banks of the city, wherein they pffer to resume lending money on Toledo 
real estate. 


Chairman Baruch, of the War Service Board, in Washington, on 


. ‘Thursday, 
ovember removed all building restrictions. It is now 
Sree ath ctbect o Goverpmat pumil, say Mad of 0 ireetare. be: 
gardless of the cost. A City building permit is, of course, necessary as usual. 


Any contractor or dealer will gladly furnish you with estimates of cost, and Toledo yards 
ean furnish promptly the lumber needed. From all indications lumber prices will continue at 
present levels, if they do’ not go higher, because of the tremendous demand all over the country 
now that the bars have been let down. Reconstruction work all over the world will make an 
precedented demand for lumber of all kinds. ° : 
Now’s the time to start operations. Build with 
wood. It is the cheapest material to use. 
, 7 
Toledo Lumbermen’s Trade Extension Bureau 
“You're Right—Use Wood” 
AN EXAMPLE OF TIMELY ADVERTISING 


struction of a $15,000 addition to its exchange. 
A new hotel and theater are also promised. 


Factory Plants at Hartford 


Work is being completed at Hartford on the 
$20,000 plant of the International Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. A $30,000 addition is planned in the 
spring. The foundation is being laid for a $60,- 
000 canning factory. The Kissel Motor Car Co. 
will construct a $50,000 office building. Additions 
are also contemplated for the company’s factory. 
Washington County farmers, unusually prosperous 
during the past three years, will do much build- 
ing, including many modern residences. 

Stevens Point felt little or no effect of the 
war ban on building. Every carpenter and la- 
borer was employed on an immense dam being 
built across the Wisconsin River by the Con- 
solidated Paper & Power Co. A paper mill on 
a site 300 by 75 feet and two stories high will 
be in operation by February. These two projects 
represent an outlay of nearly $2,000,000. Short- 
age of medium sized homes at Stevens Point has 
caused the purchase of numerous vacant build- 
ings and the transformation of them into modern 
residences. 

New School at Merrill 


The Merrill city council voted a bond issue in 
1917 for an addition to the high school and a 
new graded school. These will probably be com- 
pleted this year. The Lincoln County board has 
voted on enlarging the county poor home and 
for building an insane asylum. ; 

Sheboygan has completed plans for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of buildings, but 
contractors are awaiting a decline in prices of 
material and labor. These plans include those 
of the Northern Furniture Co. for a 6-story ad- 
dition, 210 by 80 feet, and for the Citizens’ Tel- 
ephone exchange for a fireproof building, 73 by 
80 feet, two stories high. The Foeste hotel plans 
a three-story addition. , 

campaign of Own Your Own Home at 
Sturgeon Bay is expected to stimulate building 
of houses greatly. The Leathem & Smith ship 
yards will probably be devoted to the building 
of steel tugs and ships for completion of Gov- 
ernment contracts. The company expects to 
launch six tugs, three this fall and three in the 
spring. 

Wausau is completing the first unit of a $100,- 
000 central high school. At Marathon work on 
a $200,000 clericate of the Capuchin order will be 
suspended as soon as the roof has been completed 
and will not be resumed until spring. 

A site has been purchased and plans drawn 
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for a $50,000 sanatorium for Jefferson County at 
Watertown. Construction of a $10,000 warehouse 
for the Globe Milling Co. may be undertaken 
soon. 

Homes Big Need in Kenosha County 

The Kenosha County board has appropriated 
$100,000 for a courthouse, jail, cirenit and munici- 
pal courtrooms. The Herald Publishing Co., 
Kenosha, is building an extension to the Larra- 
bee Printing Co. plant. Scores of new homes 
must be built to accommodate hundreds of work- 
ers in industrial plants. ; 

Janesville must provide homes for 1,500 work- 
men and families during the next twelve months, 
due to construction of a mammoth plant cover- 
ing 125,000 square feet, by the General Motors 
Corporation for manufacture of farm tractors. 
The Chamber of Commerce Improvement Asso- 
ciation, capitalized at $300,000, will build 300 
homes, and 300 more will be built by private cap- 
ital. 


CUT-OVER LANDS FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


Lake CHaAr.es, La., Nov. 27.—A recent visit to 
Allen Parish discloses the fact that there is a larger 
acreage of cut-over pine land in the parish than 
in any other locality in southwest Louisiana, with 
the possible exception of Beauregard Parish. Prac- 
tically every acre of the cut-over lands has been 
properly listed, turned over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and will in due time be cut into small 
holdings and placed on the market for home build- 
ers. It is understood by people who have listed 
the cut-over lands that soldiers and sailors of the 
present war will be given preference, but that the 
lands, under certain conditions, will be open for 
every person who desires to build a home. Some 
of these conditions consist in selling the land on 
long time and easy terms, and the settler or pur- 
chaser will be hauled to the land by the railroads at 
special rates. Lumber firms will furnish building 
material at special rates and on extended time, if 


necessary, and in many instances it has been sug- 
gested that the settler be exempt from taxes by 
special legislation for a period of not less than 
three years. 

In some parts of the country large tracts of 
lands are owned by residents of other States, who 
have as yet made no effort to have their lands 
placed on the market for home building purposes. 
Plans have been suggested for the enactment of 
laws at the next session of the legislature to force 
the owners of these lands to place them on the 
market at reasonable figures. 

Much attention is being given to raising sweet 
potatoes on the cut-over pine lands, which are well 
adapted to such purpose. A large potato-drying 
plant at Oberlin and also one at Oakdale are pre- 
pared to take care of thousands of bushels a day, 
and both plants are being liberally patronized. 
Never in the history of Allen Parish has so large a 
crop of sweet potatoes been raised as is now be- 
ing harvested and dried at the kilns. 





BIG BUILDING IN THE NORTH PLANNED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 27.—Heavy building 
operations are predicted for this section of the 
country, in both city and country, according to 
prominent retail lumbermen. Other authorities 
agree with the verdict. Construction plans reported 
to the F. W. Dodge Co., according to George A. 
Welch, manager of its Minneapolis office, indicate 
that the building demand will favor lumber. 
‘<There will be an immense amount of frame con- 
struction in the next year on farms,’’ said Mr. 
Welch. ‘‘In spite of the effort to introduce tile 
and other building materials, it seems that the 
farmers are still inclined to build of lumber. Lum- 
bermen have for a long time conducted a campaign 
for better farm buildings, and at last the farmer 
has realized the importance of building the best 
storage facilities possible.’? Said A. R. Rogers of 
the Rogers Lumber Co., which operates yards thru- 
out Minnesota and the Dakotas: 


The price of lumber has not advanced anywhere near 
in proportion to the advance in the price of farm 
products. 

The farmers have been receiving untold prices. When 
the farmer makes money he naturally looks toward the 
improvement of his farm buildings, but in the last two 


years he has followed requests from the Government to 
refrain from building and has been buying Liberty 
bonds. 


With the war over the farmer will want to improve 
his property as fast as possible. 


Mr. Rogers says the trade of the wholesaler who 
has been selling lumber to the Government will be 
gravitated toward the retailer, who will have good 
business thruout the Northwest. 


George P. Thompson, president of the Thompson 
Yards, who has been out a great deal on trips to the 
yards in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Iowa and Nebraska, is assured there is going 
to be a large volume of business. Said he: 


The farmers thruout the country have been encour- 
aged to do better farming, and in order to do that they 
must have more barns, silos, machinery sheds, and so 
on. The shortage of food which loomed up during the 
war has caused the agricultural colleges and other 
agencies to urge farmers to build silos and to introduce 
diversified farming, which, of course, requires more 
buildings. 


John A. Bovey, president of the Bovey, Shute & 
Jackson Co., which operates retail yards in North 
Dakota, said: 


Sales have been held down because of the Govern- 
ment restrictions which prevented us from selling 
stocks except on permit. We are expecting a normal 
business in the spring; in fact, we are sure of that, 
and it is highly possible that business may be even 
heavier than normal. While there will be some imme- 
diate farm construction work, the season in North 
Dakota is too late for any extensive amount of 
building. 

Retail men are looking forward to a flourishing 
city business in the spring when building opera- 
tions begin, according to E. C. F. McDonald, secre- 
tary of the John F. McDonald Co., operating yards 
in Minneapolis. Retailers are also looking for a 
good demand for lumber for boxes, crating and 
manufacturing purposes. Said he: 

Because the fall is a poor season for building opera- 
tions I doubt whether lumbermen will begin to re- 
plenish their stocks immediately. There is no question, 
however, that there will be a heavy buying season in 
the spring. 

Said James L. Robertson, secretary of the Rob- 
ertson Lumber Co.: 

We think the outlook for better business is good. 
We do not look for a boom, but are convinced that the 
need for more farm buildings will increase the demand. 





SHOWING THE AMERICAN SOLDIER'S SPIRIT 


VALOR RECOGNIZED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—The Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in action 
has been awarded to Edwin Wiese, youngest brother 
of E. H. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co. The citation, containing the 
official record of the act that won recognition, fol- 
lows: 

Private Edwin Wiese, Conpemy C, 335th Infantry— 
For extraordinary heroism in action at Ensey, Sept. 12. 
Private Wiese displayed conspicuous gallantry by creep- 
ing forward alone under machine gun fire and captur- 
ing two enemy machine guns, which were holding up 
the advance of his organization. Mrs. Louise Wiese, 
mother, 4514 Harris Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Private Wiese is 31 years old. After having 
been rejected several times he was drafted in 
February and sent to Camp Funston for training, 
and has been in France since June. He is 6 feet 
3 inches in height and was a member of the tallest 
squad then at Camp Funston. 

With modesty, Private Wiese wrote neither to 
his brothers nor his mother of the honor that had 
been bestowed on him. On Oct. 8 he wrote that if 
any of his friends asked whether he had been over 
the top, ‘‘ Just tell them that I have been over the 
top, and then some.’’ 





FROM FAR OFF RUSSIA 


Tho thousands of letters come back to the United 
States weekly from soldier boys abroad, very few 
have reached folks back home from the lads who 
were sent with the allied forces into Siberia, via 
Archangel, for the purpose of destroying the power 
of the Bolshevik and putting Russia on her feet. 
The following letter was received this week by 
H. R. Isherwood, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, from a friend, Corporal 
R. A. MacLennan, of Co. B, First Battalion, 310th 
Engineers, who is stationed with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in the Elope district of 
northern Russia: 

NEAR ARCHANGLE, Russi, Sept. 25, 1918. 

DeaR FRIEND HENRY: Will drop you a few lines 
tonight and visit over old times. It has been nearly 
three months since I have heard from anybody in the 
States and a fellow sure gets a little lonesome in that 
time. It sure will be good to get back to St. Paul and 
at work again. I imagine it is going to be pretty hard 
at first, tho, to get used to being shut in an office every 
day, but it sure will be away ahead of the Army, altho 
there hasn’t been anything very hard about it yet. 

This is a great lumber center up here but they don’t 
go at it the way we are used to seeing. We are busy 


now building warehouses and getting our barracks in 
shape for the winter, which they tell us is only about 
two weeks off. Thirty-five and fo below zero is the 
average winter temperature around here and it sure 
would seem good to get back to the States and fifteen 
or twenty below. 

There is 2 sawmill right in the camp here and I sure 
would like to have the slabs and a little lath mill back 
home. I could make a little fortune all right. Lumber 
doesn’t seem to have any value at all here and instead 
= scaling it by the foot they count the number of 
pieces. 





A FRENCH COMRADE HONORED 

MempuHis, TENN., Nov. 25.—W. H. Russe, presi- 
dent of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, has re- 
ceived a letter from Jeane Holland, of Paris, who 
came to this country in September, 1918, as a mem- 
ber of the French High Commission in charge of 
wood, containing the following citation issued for 
his son because of the latter’s unusual bravery: 

Excellent outpost observer, showing a spirit devoid 
of risk and displaying who]lehearted devotedness. 

The observation post in which he was serving 
having been destroyed during the night of July 19, 
1918, he did not consider his mission accomplished, but, 
taking advantage of his, knowledge of the English 
language, he remained until morning on a battle field 
heavily shelled by the enemy, giving assistance to his 
wounded American comrades by directing them to a 
first aid station in the neighborhood. 

The father was decorated himself by the French 
Government for brave service under fire and now 
both father and son hold the croix de guerre. 

Mr. Holland, on coming to this country, attended 
the annual of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation at Chicago, where he delivered a brief ad- 
dress. He traveled over the greater portion of the 
United States performing his duties as French high 
commissioner and became acquainted with promi- 
nent lumbermen in the principal cities in this coun- 

.. He spent some time in Memphis as the guest 
of Mr. Russe. 





LUMBERMAN KILLED IN ACTION 

BattimorE, Mp., Nov. 25.—John H. Zouck, a 
well known North Carolina pine wholesaler here, 
received word last Saturday from the War De- 
partment at Washington that his brother, Lieut. 
Peter George Q. Zouck, who was engaged with him 
in business prior to his entering the service, had 
been killed in action on Oct. 11. Several other 
Maryland officers fell in the same drive. The last 
letter received from Lieut. Zouck was dated Oct. 5, 
and in it he told of the terrific fighting that had 


begun the latter part of September. Lieut. Zouck 
was a son of Mr. and Mrs. H. Jacob Zouck, of 
Glyndon, and a graduate of the first officers’ train- 
ing camp at Fort Myer. He had many friends 
here, who deeply deplore his death. 





WASHINGTON COUNTIES LIBERAL GIVERS 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Nov. 23.—Whatcom and 
Skagit Counties went over the top in the United 
War Work drive and exceeded their quotas by 
good margins. Whatcom County’s quota of $60,000 
was oversubscribed by $10,000, and in no small 
measure this was due to the loyalty of lumbermen 
and ship yard owners and their employees. 

With the ending of this drive Charles F. Nolte, 
president of the Mogul Logging Co. and Whatcom 
County director of the war savings stamp drive, 
has undertaken to raise the remainder of Whateom 
County’s 1918 war savings stamp quota, amount- 
ing to between $400,000 and $500,000. The quota 
was $1,360,990. This will be done partly by means 
of a tag day, which was fixed for today. 





Everett, WAsH., Nov. 12.—Mill and camp em- 
ployees of Snohomish County donated liberally to 
the United War Work fund, which aided in win- 
ning for tue county the record of being the. banner 


county of this State in percentages gained above 
quotas. 


MAINE SHIP BUILDING MAY CONTINUE 


Banoor, MgE., Nov. 25.—Part of the loss of busi- 
ness suitered by Maine ship builders by the can- 
cellation: of Government barge contracts may ve 
made up to them thru new contracts which, it is 
said here, the Government is about to place for 
the construction of numerous pontoons, or scows, 
each 130 feet long, 40 feet beam and 19 feet deep. 
Yards that have lost barge contracts are to be 
favored in the awards of this new busniess, it is 
understood, as they are all ready to go ahead with 
the work. The only barge contracts in Maine that 
were not cancelled were those held by the Machias 
Ship Construction Co., which had made such 
progress on three of the four craft in its yard 
that these three are to be finished. Builders in 
Bangor, Calais, Milbridge, Wiscasset, New Castle 
and other places have lost their contracts, and in 
some yards this has caused a suspension of work 
and the scattering of the crews, 
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REFORMS URGED TO ADVANCE RECONSTRUCTION 


National Municipal League Discusses Problems of Countrywide Importance—Recommends Modified Govern- 








mental Ownership and Home Rule for Cities—Housing and Other Subjects Handled 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Positive recom- 
mendations which if carried out will insure the 
United States an equitable policy of Governnfent 
control conducted along well defined and scien- 
tific lines were adopted by the 150 or more dele- 
gates who attended the conference of the Nation- 
al Municipal League held here on Nov. 20, 21 and 
22, to consider problems of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. Some of the more important 
recommendations were as follows: 

Essential features of the present Government 
control of railroads, telephones and telegraphs 
never should be relinquished. 

The nucleuses of the Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions and the War Industries Board organizations 
should be preserved with such powers that the 
national efficiency of these bodies achieved in 
their command over basic resources in time of 
war shall be maintained in times of peace. 

The Government should continue to interest 
itself in the cost of living and in preventing 
profiteering. 

The Labor Bureau’s department of industrial 
housing should be continued with broadened 
powers to insure good housing conditions thruout 
America. 

The Government should keep those resources 
which will tend to mobilize this country’s re- 
sources for foreign trade, such as its merchant 
marine and trade board. 

Federal taxation of corporations should be con- 
tinued, and Federal control and supervision of 
the practices of corporations doing an inter- 
state business should be extended, and efforts 
made to free them from conflicting and ineffect- 
ual State regulations, by a Federal incorporation 
procedure. 

The United States Employment Service should 
be continued and extended in its influence to in- 
clude the education of employers to modern 
principles of employment. 

Leaders in constructive and progressive 
thought along economic and social lines who ad- 
dressed the conference demanded the establish- 
ment of a department of reconstruction by the 
United States to supervise and assist all forms 
of reconstruction, the formation of a national 
housing bureau to aid all communities in improv- 
ing their recreational and housing conditions, the 
immediate organization of a Federal corpora- 
tion to finance the industrial reconstruction in 
its shift from war production, so that labor may 
be kept in employment, and steps to mobilize 
and develop the new era of liberal thought in- 
itiated by the war. 

The conference unanimously declared that the 
freeing of cities from outside legislatures and po- 
litical control must be an integral part of any 
comprehensive program of national and social re- 
construction, and it authorized the league to 
issue an immediate and urgent call to towns and 
cities to take steps at once to secure an ade- 
quate measure of home rule, to begin planning 
and initiating municipal reconstruction, and to 
ask the league for help, if they desire it, in the 
modernizing of their governments. 

The conference was opened to the public on 
Wednesday evening, following a committee meet- 
ing held on Wednesday afternoon, with a series 
of addresses on ‘‘The Reconstruction Program 
of the Allies,’’ by Dr. Thomas Adams, represen- 
tative of Great Britain at the conference; Lieut. 
Maurice Boyer, of the French High Commission; 
Prof. Paul Van den Ven, of the Belgian embassy, 
and Ederad A. Moree, of the Italian committee 
on public information. The comprehensive 
scheme for the development of the war-torn 
countries of Europe which these men outlined 
was covered in substance by the telegraphic re- 
port which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
last week. 


Government Ownership of Utilities Foremost 


In a large measure questions of Government 
ownership of public utilities, especially those 
which must serve as instruments of reconstruc- 
tion, were foremost at each session. It was so 
in discussing the address made by Prof. Howard 
Lee McBain, of Columbia University, on ‘‘The 
New Relation of the Federal Government to State 
and Local Communities,’’ at the Thursday morn- 
ing session. 

Prof. McBain said that in his mind Congress 
unquestionably had the power to demobilize war 
industry and to handle the post-war industrial sit- 
uation. War industries, he declared, are an in- 
distinguishable part of the war forces. He be- 
lieved that a peace finance corporation of tem- 








porary character would be upheld by the courts. 
He foresees a period of unprecedented industrial 
prosperity ahead, and pointed out the remarkable 
call for material of all sorts for rehabilitation 
that will be made, great quantities of which 
must be supplied by this country, giving an im- 
petus to national industry such as it never be- 
fore has had. Prof. McBain opposed price fixing 
by the Federal Government because of the 
enormous difficulties entailed. He stated his be- 
lief that during the reconstruction period capital 
was better able to take care of itself than labor, 
and that the rehabilitation of ingustry may be 
completed without any unemployment at all. 

An interesting phase of the reconstruction sit- 
uation was introduced by Lawrence Neiller, sec- 
retary of the National Housing Association, who 
declared the United States is now entering a 
period of the greatest prosperity it has ever 
known and that it must face the greatest. labor 
shortage which it has ever known, because of 
the decrease in immigration brought about by 
the increased opportunities which will be avail- 
able to the inhabitants of certain countries in 
Europe during their-reconstruction period. He 
believes that a large number of Poles, Austrians, 
Czecho-Slovaks and other nationalities now in the 
United States will be induced to return to their 
former homes by the same reasons. 

‘For four years public and private construc- 
tion has been more or less dormant,’’ Mr. Veiller 
said. ‘‘We find our houses well filled now. 
Where are the returning thousands of soldiers 
who have recently married or soon will do so and 
those whose families have broken up their homes 
to live with relatives or friends or in rooms to 
find homes except thru new construction?’’ 

The Thursday afternoon session was given 
over to a discussion on the topic of ‘‘ Replanning 
the United States in Regard to Transportation, 
Housing and Public Works,’’ with an address 
by Frederick L. Ackerman of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and an able paper on the same 
subject by Delos F. Wilcox of the Bureau of 
Standards, which was read by Prof. McBain, Mr. 
Wilcox being unable to attend. 

Mr. Ackerman discussed the subject from the 
standpoint of the breaking down of political 
geographical lines and the necessity for com- 
munities increasing the scale of their plans and 
developing the areas of their operations. His 
idea was that any community that seeks to 
consider only its own needs and ambitions will 
fail; that all communities will need to take into 
consideration the needs and ambitions of their 
contiguous territory. As is the relation of the 
individual community to its surrounding terri- 
tory so must be the relation of the national pro- 
gram to that of the communities. 

Speaking of the restlessness and discontent of 
workers Mr. Ackerman said that he believed that 
it was not so much a matter of wages as of en- 
vironment, and urged the necessity of planning 
for contentment as well as for industrial progress. 
He declared that the labor of all men should 
have as its purpose the creation of as high a 
type of environment as possible. 

Mr. Wilcox’s paper dealt almost exclusively 
with the street railway problem and presented 
a discussion of the condition in which many 
street railway companies now find thmeselves, 
attributing it in a large measure to overcapital- 
ization, speculation, absentee ownership, and the 
prodigal liberality with which communities have 
dealt out franchises and met their other demands. 
Several suggestions as to possible ways of ad- 
justing the situation and providing adequate 
street railway service at a figure that would pre- 
vent loss to the operating concerns were suggest- 
ed but the bulk of the argument concentrated on 
Government or municipal ownership. 
Government Villages Should Be Sold to Tenants’ 

Organizations 

Richard S. Childs, of the Housing Bureau, 
startled the conference at the Friday afternoon 
session with the statement that the thirty-odd 
villages which the Government has constructed 
for the housing of ship workers and other in- 
dustrial employees during the war at a cost of 
more than $50,000,000 should be sold to organiza- 
tions of the tenants, which sale he thought should 
realize 75 percent of the cost. These ‘‘garden 
suburbs’’ mentioned have a separate identity 
and are of permanent construction. They were 
provided under the Government appropriation of 
$200,000,000 along with temporary housing on a 
smaller scale for many industries. 


Under Mr. Child’s scheme, which is that adopt- 
ed by England, the tenants’ associations would 
take over houses, streets, sewer and water sys- 
tems, lighting, transport and power facilities at 
cost. The association would be run by repre- 
sentatives of the tenants, and the houses rented 
at cost. The ‘‘garden suburbs’’ would be vil- 
lages under modern communistic government, 
The suggestion was approved. 

Ernest Caweroft, of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, spoke on the same topic, telling of the 
many activities involved in the building of these 
communities, how some were built for temporary 
purposes only, and others with an eye to 
permanency. He said that he did not believe that 
the Government would make these communities 
Federal reserves and free of taxation. To do so 
would be a breach of faith with cities and com- 
munities that had expended money upon them. 
He believes that these communities should bear 
all the responsibilities as well as the privileges 
of democracy, and is convinced that the people 
inside and outside these communities do not 
want them managed except as experiments in 
democracy under democratic control. 

Fearing that wartime control of vice may be 
relaxed unless public opinion is brought to bear 
in a measure strong enough to compel local en- 
forcement of the law, the secretary was instruct- 
ed to forward the following telegram to all cities 
of 10,000 population or more: 


The National Municipal League conference on re- 
construction considers the demobilization of hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers weekly an important emer- 
gency for local executives. Early reports indicate a 
dangerous relaxation of the vice control maintained 
during the war. It is imperative that cities give im- 
mediate attention to the reception and protection of 
the men demobilized. The public health demands that 
the soldiers shall return home uncontaminated by 
venereal disease. 


Platform Adopted 


The platform finally adopted by the conference 
was drafted on broad lines intended to recon- 
struct the environment of the nation rather than 
to alleviate existing conditions. The platform fol- 
lows in part: 


1. During the war the long-desired Federal employ- 
ment service has been created and the national Govern- 
ment has assumed the responsibility for connecting em- 
ployers and workers in the only right and efficient 
way. This service should be encouraged to extend 
its sphere to include the education of employers in the 
modern principles of employment. 

2. Corporations, particularly those doing an inter- 
state business, have become a great source of Federal : 
revenue and may reasonably be expected to continue as 
such. Federal control and supervision of their prac- 
tices should be continued and extended, for they create 
national, not State-wide, problems. Effort should be 
made to free them from conflicting and ineffectual 
State regulation by a Federal incorporation pro- 
cedure. 

3. The Government has assumed the control of rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones, opening the oppor- 
tunity for either Federal ownership with private opera- 
tion or Federal ownership with Federal operation or a 
reorganization by economical regional systems under a 
method of control that will protect the private capital 
by insuring a reasonable return, yet removing specu- 
lative and anti-social features of the private owner- 
ship of the past with its relatively feeble and negative 
system of regulation. Whatever principle is adopted 
is a smaller matter than that the essential features 
of our present control should never be relinquished. 

4. The Federal Government has acquired by its mer- 
chant fleet and its War Trade Board intimate knowl- 
edge and capacity for mobilizing our resources for for- 
eign trade. Factors which will be valuable in normal 
times should be retained. 

5. The Federal Government thru its Food and Fuel 
Administrations and its War Industries Board has 
acquired a command over basic resources which played 
an important part in securing national efficiency. 
Every effort should be made to preserve the nucleuses 
of these valuable agencies in such form and with such 
powers that we may achieve some part of that efficiency 
in peace. 

6. The Federal Government has manifested grave 
interest and exerted its war powers to influence the 
cost of living and prevent profiteering. It should con- 
_ to exert its peace powers to the same beneficent 
end. , 

7. The Federal Government has concerned itself 
effectively in the problem of housing industrial work- 
ers, and has placed upon a new basis of prestige and 
authority the American movement for garden cities and 
suburbs. Its interest in this aspect of the welfare of 
the workers and the efficiency of industry should not 
now lapse, but the labor department of the bureau of 
industrial housing should be continued and its powers 
broadened to include educational work and research 
into our vast industrial housing problems. 

8. As a measure of protecting the effectiveness of its 
soldiers and its industrial workers, the Federal Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to use its influence with 
local governments regarding moral and health condi- 
tions. Such Federal interest in local governments 
should not lapse but should eventuate in the continued 
attack upon vice problems by the Public Health Service 
and by the formation of a Federal Bureau of Munici- 
palities in the Department of the Interior to collect 
and distribute information on municipal problems. 
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WESTERN PINE MEN SEE ROSEATE FUTURE 


Optimism Rules at Meeting of Inland Empire Manufacturers— Possibilities for Foreign Trade Discussed — 
Steps Taken to Incorporate Association to Reap Advantages of Webb Act 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Nov. 23.—For the purpose of 
discussing matters pertaining to the readjustment 
of the lumber industry to a peace basis, lumber 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire, members of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, met 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Davenport, Thursday. 
A spirit of optimism prevailed, all being confident 
that the future holds great things in store, but it 
was realized that it may be several months before 
business conditions are adjusted so that building 
operations will forge ahead. It was realized that 
the labor situation thruout the country must have 
the careful attention of employers so that the sud- 
den change from a war to a peace basis does not 
result in throwing labor out of employment. It was 
the opinion of the meeting that the Loyal Legion 
has been a great factor in stabilizing the labor 
situation in the lumber industry in the Inland Em- 
pire and the north Coast and those employers 
present whose employees belong to the Loyal Legion 
expressed their desire that it be continued during 
the reconstruction period under the direction of 
Gen. Brice P. Disque. 

Owing to the absence of David C. Eccles, of 
Ogden, Utah, president of the association, who 
was in Chicago to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, James 
P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, vice president of the 
association in this district, presided at Thursday’s 
meeting, and Secretary A. W. Cooper made his 
report, which, in part, follows: 


Thoughtful men in all lines of activity are coming 
to realize that codperative effort is going to be the 
salvation of industry for the next generation. At no 
time in the history of American business or industry 
has association work faced the responsibilities and 
possibilities that are now before it. What happens in 
our own industry in the next five years is going to be 
governed largely by the kind of association we have 
regionally and nationally, and the extent to which 
our individual members coédperate thru both channels. 

Thru our associated activities we have established 
our grades on an even and uniform basis that is recog- 
nized as being the best of any lumber region. We 
have established confidence in each other to the degree 
that we are willing to put our cards on the table by 
reporting our orders to a central bureau that each may 
know exactly what the other is doing. 

On some of the broader questions of transportation 
we have gradually been gaining a hearing and a nearer 
approach to justice than we ever had before. 

We have succeeded by united effort in bringing about 
a semblance of a market level for our products and we 
have gained for our woods a certain measure of stand- 
ing and prestige. . 

We have not had, however, anything like perfection 
in many of these undertakings. I believe, as do many 
of our members, that the time has arrived to place our 
membership on a uniform basis, that all members of 
our association who enjoy its privileges and advan- 
tages should be full members by uniting in our in- 
formation bureau, and that we have passed the point 
where we should have two classes of membership. 
Members should be all or nothing. 

To establish greater confidence we should check the 
reports made by our members, not merely from the 
point of view of suspecting each other but to secure 
uniformity in all our statistics and a greater degree of 
accuracy. For this purpose I suggest the plan of hav- 
ing a regular auditing force on all statistical work. 

I am firmly convinced that Portland is the logical 
headquarters for the association. As genéral head- 
quarters it has many advantages that no other place 
can offer. 
with more districts and more members than any other 
point, while at the same time it cannot be felt that 
it is the exclusive property of any particular locality. 

I believe, however, that we should maintain under 
the parent association a branch office in Spokane at 
least. It would not cost much to do this and it might 
accomplish much good, as it will bring the association 
office in closer touch with the members of Montana 
and the Spokane territory, but I deprecate the building- 
up of independent local associations in the various 
districts. They have a tendency to work at cross pur- 
. poses. 

I think some have had the idea that each district 
might employ its traveling auditor, but just the minute 
such a thing happens we might as well bid farewell to 
our statistical work as far as accuracy and uniformity 
is concerned, because we would be abandoning all real 
organization. An organization always implies a cen- 
tral focussing point with somebody responsible for the 
whole undertaking. The minute we branch out inde- 
pendently as districts we lose this. 

I believe that we have another field heretofore prac- 
tically untouched and that we can best approach as an 
organization. I mean the export trade. It has been 
suggested that we incorporate our association under 
the Webb Act, which would enable us to act as a unit 
in the export field. I believe we have a great future 
in the export field, but it can best be developed by 
united effort. 

It is with some hesitancy that I mention the next 
subject—advertising. We have said so much that it 
may seem stale, but, gentlemen, if each of you had to 
answer as many inquiries for literature on our woods 
as I do, and had to say over and over again that you 
were sorry, but our association had never gone into 
the advertising field, I think you’d become quick con- 
verts. Our organization is one of the very few who 
have lagged in this respect and it is a handicap. I 
believe we should advertise and exploit not only our 
western pine but also our mixed woods, particularly 


larch. 

Discussion of Secretary’s Suggestions 
_ There followed a discussion of the points raised 
in the secretary’s report. It was thought by many 


It brings headquarters into closer touch ~ 








that the association should be incorporated in a 
way to permit of its taking advantage of the Webb 
Act in marketing Inland Empire pine in foreign 
countries. Secretary Cooper believed that it would 
be a mistake for the association to take the atti- 
tude that others be allowed to do the exporting and 
that Inland Empire mills cater only to the domes- 
tic trade. He declared that the soft pine of the 
Inland Empire is wanted in foreign countries, for 
with the exception of a little soft pine manufac- 
tured in the northern states, in no other part of 





J. P. McGOLDRICK, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Who Presided 


the country except in the Inland Empire and Cali- 
fornia can soft pine lumber be obtained. T. A. 
McCann, of Bend, Ore., vice president of the asso- 
ciation for the Oregon territory, also approved of 
investigating the export trade. He thought that 
more tests of Inland Empire pine lumber should be 
made by the Government and that probably the 
emergency bureau at Washington should be main- 
tained during the reconstruction period. 

It was decided to name the three regional direct- 
ors of the association together with the secretary 
as a committee to arrange for the incorporation of 
the association ‘in the way deemed best. 

The matter of having all members belong to the 
information bureau, which is now optional with 
members, was discussed and there seemed to be a 
strong sentiment favoring it, but it was finally 
decided to leave the matter as it is for the present. 
It was decided, however, to base the assessment 
for the maintenance of the association’s informa- 
tion bureau on the total annual cut, so that reports 
may be made on all lumber sold in carload lots, 
thus making it necessary that all mills operating 
retail yards report their sales to these yards to the 
information bureau. 

All sections of the association’s territory were 
reported on and it was agreed that there will soon 
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be a strong demand for lumber thruout the coun- 
try. It is also apparent that there is no surplus 
stock of lumber on hand at the mills in the Inland 
Empire, and, in fact, at many of the mills, stock 
is below normal. 

The matter of thickness of the inch stuff occu- 
pied considerable time at the afternoon session. It 
was pointed out that some mills occasionally manu- 
facture a thirty-second of an inch thicker, the 
excuse being that it is necessary to compete with 
other producers who furnish thicker lumber than 
the Inland Empire standards permit. It was the 
opinion that if some buyers wanted thicker lumber 
it should be furnished them, but that they should 
pay a premium for it, as it is desired to discourage 
the demand for thick lumber. It was pointed out 
that the great demand for box lumber in the East 
the last year brought about by war conditions has 
resulted in making Inland Empire pine much better 
known and appreciated thruout the country and 
particularly in the East. 

In regard to the lumber emergency bureau, which 
the association has been maintaining at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for several months to look after orders 
for Inland Empire lumber, it was decided to con- 
tinue E. T. Allen at Washington for some time in 
order that he might keep the association in touch 
with reconstruction developments. 

The lumbermen who operate in the four dis- 
tricts of the Inland Empire whose employees belong 
to the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
adopted resolutions urging the continuing of the 
Loyal Legion under the supervision of Gen. Brice P. 
Disque during the reconstruction period. 

Secretary Cooper stated that there was a possi- 
bility that the milling in transit privilege might 
be interfered with, which it was believed would be 
detrimental to the industry. The secretary also 
brought up the matter of the cost of bulkheading 
lumber loaded on open cars and also the discontinu- 
ing of the reconsigning privilege. No action was 
taken on these matters, 

It was the general opinion that there is a great 
field for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and an opportunity for it to do a vast 
amount of good for the lumber industry, but that 
to accomplish this it must be national in every 
sense of the word and not devoted to the interests 
of one section, to the neglect of other parts c.” 
the country. President Eccles, of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, who attended the na- 
tional meeting in Chicago this week, was advised 
by telegraph of the sentiment of the members. 

Letters and telegrams read from eastern repre- 
sentatives of the members were optimistic as to the 
trade outlook. It was pointed out that the pro- 
duction of northern pine, which has been declining 
for several years, will be, 20 percent less next year 
than this, that stocks are light in dealers’ hands 
thruout the middle West and East, and that with 
the demand that is sure to come there will be need 
for much lumber during 1919. 





ADVOCATES STATE-OWNED FORESTS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 26.—At the second 
annual Michigan Land Congress, held in this city 
during the week, Prof. Filbert Roth, of the forestry 
department of the University of Michigan, was one 
of the principal speakers. Prof. Roth emphasized 
the necessity of national forest cultivation projects, 
citing the examples of France and Great Britain, 
the latter of which is considering a reforestration 
program involving the expenditure of $60,000,000. 
He briefly reviewed the great forestry system of 
France, pointing out that more than 10,000 French 
towns and villages have owned their forests 
almost from time immemorial, obtaining their tim- 
ber supply from the latter from year to year. 

“*T defy any man to show me a case of forestry,’’ 
asserted the speaker, ‘‘carried on by a state or a 
city or any other large responsible body anywhere 
in Europe, and prove to me that it is a failure! 
If you can say that of any farm or set of farms, 
I should like to have you do it.’’ 

His contention was that the forest is quite as 
good an investment as the farm. He showed that 
the gross farm income per acre in Michgian is 
about $6 a year and declared that the forest would 
produce an income of $3 per acre, giving the farm- 
er his fuel in addition to a crop of timber. This 
condition would give the railroads a chance to 
haul millions of tons of logs, producing four times 
as much business for them as livestock growing, 
farming, or manufacturing. It would enable a 
town with a large forest to support a large mill 
and a community with a small forest to have a 
small wood-working industry. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Cincinnati Center of January Lumber Meetings— Making Plans for Hardwood Convention—State ‘Retailers’ 
Associations Announce Dates—Sash and Door and Implement Men to Meet in Chicago 


Dec. 2—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Southern Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 3—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

8-4—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 

contractors to form national association, Planters 

Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7—National Federation of Building Industries, 

Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md, Annual meeting. 

Dec. 10—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec. 10—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Meeting 
of executive committee. ° 

Dec. 10-11—National Veneer & 


Dec. 


Panel Manufacturers’ 


Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 11-12—Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 14—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 14—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Moberly, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
,ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 
special meeting. 

Dec. 18—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 19-20—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec, 28—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 
meeting. * 

Jan. 8-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 14—Mississippi Valley Export Conference, New 

Orleans, La. 

14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. ‘ 
- Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
> Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing. 

- sociation of Lumber & Sash & 
weg ay og Oo Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. eae 

- ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Oe ition Walt Club, East St. Louis, Ill, An- 
nual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 21-28—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

-23— Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 

os of Hom York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

-28—National Lumber Exporters’ 

Sart ay aries Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
meeting. id hte 

- ail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
oe arene Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. “ me 

-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s ssociation 

- Pe ev Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 28-80—American Wood Preservers’ 

St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb: Annual meeting. 

- nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
re een Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual 
meeting. 
-14— Retail Lumber _ Dealers’ 
eg William Penn Hotel, 
Annual meeting. 


Jan. 


Jan. Cin- 


Association, 
Annual 


Association, 


Jan. 


Association of 
Pittsburgh. 





RETAILERS’ MEETING AGAIN POSTPONED 


Last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reported the 
postponement of the December meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association from Dec. 3 to Dec. 4, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. L. L. Barth, 
of Chicago, announces that another postponement 
has been found necessary and that the meeting 
will not be held until Dec. 10. The meeting will 
be at the same hotel. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EXPORT MEETING 


New Or.EAns, La., Nov. 25.—The Mississippi 
Valley Export Conference, which was to have been 
held here Dec. 9-10, to consider redevelopment of 
export trade by the Valley interests, has been post- 
poned to Jan. 14. Postponement was due to a 
conflict of dates, the local committee on arrange- 
ments explains. 





YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS TO MEET 


XeEn14, OnI0, Nov. 25.—Cincinnati promises to 
be about the most popular lumber center of the 
country during the third week in January. In ad- 
dition to the convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union Association 
of Lumber Sash & Door Salesmen, which will be 








held Thursday, Friday and Saturday of that week, 
January 16-18 inclusive, the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association is arranging to hold its annual 
meeting some time in the same week, probably on 
Wednesday, Jan. 15. x 

Louis Germain, president of the National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, has been 
invited to address a joint session of the three as- 
sociations. In addition the large number of promi- 
nent lumbermen which the conventions will bring 
to Cincinnati at this time has suggested the ad- 
visability of conference of sash and door manufac- 
turers, and other factors in the industry. 





UNION SALESMEN SET DATE 

ToLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 25.—Secretary J. P. Bartelle, 
of the Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen advises that plans are under way 
for the annual meeting of the organization at Cin- 
cinnati on Jan. 16, 17 and 18, at which time end 
place the annual meeting sf the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers will be held. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Gibson Hotel. 





MOUNTAIN STATES VICTORY MEETING 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 25.—In his characteristic 
way Secretary R. D. Mundell, of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces that 
his organization will hold its annual convention in 
the form of a victory celebration at Denver on 
Jan, 21, 22 and 23. Secretary Mundeli’s announce. 
ment reads: 

The lumbermen of the Mountain States will celebrate 
at Denver, Colo., on Jan. 21, 22 and 23, 1918, the suc- 
cessful closing of the great world’s war, the return of 
the boys from “over there,”’ and the time when peace on 
earth and good will toward men will reign again. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ DATE 

East St. Lovuts, Inu., Nov. 25.—Announcement 
has been made that the Southern Illinois. Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Elks Club here on Jan. 16 and 17, 
and it is expected that a comprehensive program 
will be arranged. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURIANS TO MEET 


UNIONVILLE, Mo., Nov. 25.—President Lex L. 
Morgan and Secretary V. D. Orcutt, of the North- 
east Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, announce 
that the annual nieeting of their organization will 
be held at Moberly on Dec. 14, at which time many 
problems of vital interest. will be discussed. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS ANNUAL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 25.—As announced in a 
previous issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania will be held here at 
the William Penn Hotel on Feb. 12, 18 and 14. 
This convention is expected to eclipse all previous 
meetings of the association because of increasing 
interest in its affairs and because of its augmented 
membership. The annual banquet will be held 
on the evening of the 13th and some well known 
and forceful speakers are being secured to address 
the convention. Plans are being made for elaborate 
entertainment. : 


PREPARING FOR HARDWOOD MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 25.—Hardwood manu- 
facturers here and elsewhere thruout the valley 
territory have read with much interest the article 
of the Louisville Convention & Publicity League 
appearing in the Louisvile Courier-Journal in fa- 
vor of making Louisville headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association fol- 
lowing the meeting of that organization at that 
point Dec. 17-18. 

Memphis is the present home of this association, 
and, while lumber interests here are duly appre- 
ciative of the progressiveness shown by the league 
in going after headquarters of the association, it 
is more than likely that members of this organiza- 
tion in Memphis and thruout the valley territory 





will make pretty strenuous efforts to retain head- - 


quarters here because of appreciation of what it 
means to this city. : 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwood Association, is preparing the 
program and will have it ready for distribution 
in a short time. A number of prominent speakers 
will be on the program but the latter will be so ar- 
ranged that the greater part of the two days can 
be given to members for discussion of inspection 





rules and other questions bearing on the future 
policy of the organization, as well as for action on 
reconstruction and other problems that have been 
brought rather suddenly to the fore by the unex- 
pected ending of hostilities on the other sidé of the 
Atlantic. 

The meeting promises to be the most momentous 
in the history of the hardwood lumber industry, 
so far as manufacturers themselves are concerned, 
and it is for this reason that a very full attendance 
is desired by officials here. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


RocHEster, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Secretary Paul 8. . 
Collier, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, is sending out a com- 
prehensive announcement to the membership, telling 
of the coming 25th anniversary convention in the 
following words: 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of this associa- 
tion will be held at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Jan, 21, 22 and 23, 1919. It will mark the comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of association endeavor. It 
will be a time of jubilation, but no less a time for 
serious thinking and deliberation. The problems of 
reconstruction are before us. We are all looking for 
light on the events of tomorrow. Let us give and take 
and so help each other. The program is not yet 
formulated. However, we shall have with us some of 
the outstanding leaders of the lumber industry. Sub- 
jects are being considered. Tell us what you want to 
have discussed. Only as you express your views, can 
we make the program of greatest benefit to you. 





WHOLESALE SASH & DOOR ANNUAL 


Secretary A. P. Smith, of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association announces that the annual meet- 
ing of his organization, to be held in Chicago on 
Dec. 19 and 20, at the Congress Hotel, will prob- 
ably be the most important it has ever held. He is 
working on the program which will consider mainly 
problems of reconstruction, standards of millwork, 
labor relations, extension of cost accounting and 
other equally important features. Secretary Smith 
expects soon to be able to announce the complete 
program. 





IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE MEN TO MEET 


The credits and collection department of the Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Association has decided 
to hold its annual meeting and election of officers at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 3, at which time 
many problems peculiar to credit men will be dis- 
cussed. A little later in the week, on Dec. 6, 
manufacturers of silo fillers who are members of 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association, will 
meet at’ the Hotel La Salle with the idea of per- 
fecting the organization of a silo department of 
the association and to lay out plans for the con- 
duct of the work of the new department for the 
coming year. 





OHIO RETAIL DEALERS’ CONVENTION 


XENIA, OHIO, Nov. 23.—At the thirty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers which will be held at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, from Jan. 16 to 18, the officers 
are considering the advisability of allowing manu- 
facturers of substitute building material a place 
in the exhibits, which are a popular feature of the 
convention. As the exhibits will occupy the space 
around the convention hall proper, facilities will 
be limited. In view of adverse criticism expressed 
at previous conventions because substitute mate- 
rials predominated in the exhibits, it has been sug- 
gested to the officers that this year preference be 
given to the exhibitors of lumber and wood con- 
struction devices. Among the features of the pro- 
gram will be an exchange of dealers’ experiences 
in handling side lines, and their experiences with 
motor delivery. The question of the grading of 
shingles and the adjustments made by the shingles 
inspection bureaus for shipments of shingles below 
grade will also be discussed. J. S. Williams, secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
will attend the convention to explain the shingles 
grading rules to the delegates. 





PREPARING FOR EXCHANGE’S ANNUAL 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—The various divisions 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will 
meet this week to nominate chairmen and repre- 
sentative and vice representative directors on the 
board of the exchange. The annual election of the 
exchange will be held in its rooms Dec. 16, and 
C. K. McClure, president, today appointed a com- 
mittee to make nominations for the arbitration and 
appeal boards. This committee is composed of T. C. 
Whitmarsh, general manager of the W, T. Ferguson 
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Lumber Co., chairman, representing southern pine 
wholesalers; George Walter, Mound City Lumber 
Co., retailers; R. E. McKee, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., manufacturers; Frank Waldstein, president of 
the Waldstein Lumber Co., hardwoods, and P. R. 
Walsh, president of the Walsh Tie & Lumber Co., 
tie and timber division. The annual dinner and 
meeting probably will be held some time after 
the holidays. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The board of arbitra- 
tion was nominated as follows: C. K. McClure, 
chairman; W. P. Anderson, George Walters, R. E. 
McKee, P. R. Walsh, C. M. Jennings. 

Board of appeals—Fred Mohlenbrock, chairman; 
Franz Waldstein, C. A. Antrim, J. J. Schlafly, W. 
H. Elbring, P. J. Lawrence. 

Division A—retailers—has nominated R. H. 
Shellabarger chairman, Fred Mohlenbrock repre- 
sentative director and Louis Wilson vice representa- 
tive director. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS TO MEET 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 25.—Notices have been 
sent out to the members of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association advising them that the an- 
nual meeting will be held at the St. Charles Hotel, 
in New Orleans, on Jan. 22 and 23, 1919. The de- 
tails of the meeting are yet to be arranged, but 
important and vital questions are expected to come 
up for consideration. It is probable that virtually 
all the Baltimore members will attend, as questions 
of policy connected with resumption of the export 
trade will probably claim attention. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO HOLD ANNUAL 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 25.—The next regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held at the New Hotel McCurdy Dec. 
10 and a large attendance is looked for, as on this 
night officers will be elected and installed. The 
nominating committee appointed at the last meet- 


ing of the club by President George O. Worland 
is composed of Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; 
Daniel D. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lum- 
ber Co., and John C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co. President Worland and William 8. 
Partington, secretary and treasurer, are now serv- 
ing their second term and have made most efficient 
and painstaking officers. Charles A. Wolflin, of 
the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co. and chairman 
of the committee on membership, is hopeful of 
securing a number of new members for the club 
during the ensuing year. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS 

BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 27.—Extensive prepara- 
tions are being made for the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Commercial Congress, to be 
held in Baltimore from Dee. 8 to Dee. 15, at the 
Emerson and the New Southern hotels. On the 
first day o: the convention will be celebrated the 
eighty-first anniversary of the organization of the 
congress, and services will be held in the various 
Baltimore churches in honor of the successful end- 
ing of the war. Among the organizations that will 
hold joint sessions with the congress will be the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, the League to Enforce Peace, the Mary- 
land State Horticultural Society, the Maryland 
Sheepgrowers’ Association, the Southern Commer- 
cial Secretaries’ Association, the Maryland vege- 
tauv.e Growers’ Association, th’ .aryland Crop Im- 
provement Association, the Maryland State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and the House of Southern 
Governors. One session will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the utilization of farm tractors, with 
many state tractor owners taking part, and a sec- 
ond session will be a joint meeting of all agricul- 
tural associations, the theme of which will be ‘‘ La- 
bor Saving Farm Machinery.’’ The latter meet- 
ing will be addressed by Secretary W. B. Wilson, 
v- the United States Department of Labor, and vy 
F, R. Wirt, a specialist in farm machinery, who 
will speak on ‘‘Farm Labor and Its Relation to 
Farm Tractors.’’ 


Other distinguished speakers who are scheduled 
to address the congress are Secretary David F. 
Houston, 0. the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Secretary W. G. McAdoo, of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey, of 
Georgia; Senator John H. Bankhead, of Alabama; 
Senator Tuomas P. Gore, of the Senate committee 
on agriculture and forestry; President F. G. 
Masaryk, head of the Ozecho-Slovak State; ex- 
President William H. Taft, and Gov. Richard I. 
Manning, of South Carolina. 

Novel features o be held in connection with the 
congress include a conference of mayors, to be 
held Dec. 10, at the city hall; an inland water- 
ways conference on the same date, which will be 
addressed by Secretary William C. Redfield, of 
the United States Department of Commerce; a ses- 
sion on ‘‘Shipbuilding in Relation to World 
Trade,’’ addressed by Director General Charles M. 
Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; an 
inter-allied war exposition at the Fifth Regiment 
Armory; a session on agricultural finance, ad- 
dresseu py Representative Dick T. Morgan; a ses- 
sion on dairying under the auspices of the Mary- 
land State Dairymen’s Association; and a banquet 
at the Emerson Hotel in honor of the diplomatic 
representatives of the Allies in the United States. 





PLANS FOR HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 26.—Secretary J. F. 
Hayden of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association announces that the annual meet- 
ing of his association will be held at the West 
Hotel, this city, on the afternoon of Dec. 3, followed 
by the annual dinner in the evening. While no set 
program has been arranged the business session 
will consider the various problems that have arisen 
because of the ending of the war, reports of com- 
mittees and officers will be heard and new officials 
will be chosen for the ensuing year. The program 
committee consisting of Arthur H. Barnard, Robert 
L. Duncan and E. L. Broughton has arranged for 
an elaborate entertainment at the dinner, which 
promises to be a surprise to those who attend. 





RECENT ASSOCIATION DOINGS REVIEWED 


HARDWOOD MERGER POPULAR IN SOUTH 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Assistant to the 
president F. R. Gadd of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, who is in the 
southern territory visiting members in the interest 
of the merger with the American Hardwood associa- 
tion, is daily sending back to headquarters in this 
city applications for membership in the enlarged or- 
ganization. He was in Chattanooga and vicinity last 
week, and intends to cover as much of the South as 
possible in the interest of the merger. It is stated 
that there has not been an adverse comment on the 
merger received at headquarters, nor a single re- 
fusal of any member approached to join the Ameri- 
can association. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Gadd to take to Louis- 
ville the unanimous membership of his association 
in regular applications for membership in the new 
organization, when it assembles there for organiza- 
tion, Dec. 17. 





HEMLOCK MEN SUBMIT ANNUAL REPORT 


At the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held in Chi- 
cago last Friday in connection with the big mass 
meeting of lumbermen, the condition of stocks at 
the mills was presented in an illuminating way by 
George C. Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Mer- 
rill, Wis. The report made by Mr. Robson is as 
follows: 

The total amount of hemlock manufactured by the 
membership of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 


Association from Oct. 1, 1917, to Oct. 1, 1918, is 465,- 
000,000 feet. 

This represents approximately 300,000,000 feet of 
No. 2 common and better and 165,000,000 feet of No. 3 
common, 

Figures gathered on Oct. 1 show that there was 
approximately 84,000,000 feet of dry 1- and 2-inch 
No. 2 and better hemlock on hand, which represents 
28 percent of the annual production. This is divided 


as follows: 

Feet 
No. 1 commoan-Ranipeks << 6i:5.05:s 5 tie atic cas 22,000,000 
No. 2 Common HOOK acc ica ciss s seoneces 66 25,000,000 
No. 2 and better hemlock...........sse0+: 37,000,000 


Dry 1- and 2-inch No. 3 hemlock shows approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 feet or 22 percent only of the annual 
production of No. 3 hemlock. 

The hardwood situation shows practically no change 
between July 1 and Oct. 1, nearly all items represent- 
ing about the same amount on hand as on July 1, with 
approximately the same amount sold. The changes 
on any of the items are principally basswood, which 
shows approximately 2,000,000 feet more sold on Oct. 1 
than July 1, and hard maple, which shows approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 feet less on hand than on July 1. 

Hardwood, No. 3 green and dry, in the hands of the 
larger proportion of the membership on Oct. 1, showed 
approximately 40,000,000 feet, or about 30 percent of 
the annual production of No. 3 hardwood of the entire 
membership of the association. 

This item represents not only dry stock, but also 
all green stock. 

In making my report I have laid particular stress 


on the fact that the drying season is over in the North 
for this year, and it will be at least six motnhs before 
any of the additional softwoods will be in shipping 
condition, and about seven months before the hard- 
woods will be ready for shipment, and on such stock 
as is now on hand the trade must be carried thru to 
next midsummer, 

Statistics show that stocks of hemlock in the 
North, with very few exceptions, are very badly broken, 
many concerns being entirely out of many lines. 

The Michigan manufacturers are very low on all 
hemlock stocks as well as hardwoods. 

The amount of hemlock in the eastern market is 
very small, as the Government has taken over the 
entire output of the Pennsylvania mills during the past 
season, and as a result, Pennsylvania is practically out 
of hemlock, while the other agg nor lige ogee | States 
in the Hast are carrying low stocks, for which they 
have had a very good demand this summer. 

Figures recently accumulated show that there is 
only approximately 40 percent of the men in the woods 
in Wisconsin and upper Michigan that would be there 
under a normal condition, which means that the input 
of logs this winter is going to be curtailed far beyond 
the realization at the present time. 

We understand there is a aay demand for hemlock 
logs for pulp purposes, and this is going to take addi- 
jae 3 stock from the already existing shortage in 
sight. 

There is no reason for the northern manufacturer to 
feel anything but optimistic, but now that building 
restrictions are removed to a large extent, and likewise 
the factories that use hardwood are now about to come 
back to a normal basis, and as their stocks are light, 
there is sure to be a good buying for the next few 
months to come. These factories will want to get 
finished goods into their warehouses and additional 
stock on hand. 


NORTHEASTERNERS HOLD QUARTERLY 


Baneor, Mz., Nov. 25.—The fourth quarterly 
meeting of the Eastern Lumbermen’s Association 
was held today at the Chamber of Commerce. Mat- 
ters of business were discussed, chiefly with refer- 
ence to labor conditions during the period of indus- 
trial readjustment. The legislative committee re- 
ported on the incorporation of the association and 
the report was accepted. Incorporation was found 
necessary because of the labor situation resulting 
from the war, the Government requiring this step. 

The feature of the day was an address delivered 
at the morning session by Leslie Willis Sprague, of 
the United States Department of Labor. Mr. 
Sprague gave an account of the United States 
Employment Service, which agency, he said, has 
demonstrated its usefulness to the employer and 
the employee alike, and also to the nation, and 
must be looked to in the period of reconstruction 
as the only agency that can adequately deal with 
the great task of replacing war workers in the 
normal industries of peace. The purpose of the 





Government, he said, is so to continue the em- 
ployment service, and the hope of many, both work- 
ers and employers, is that this service will be a 
permanent factor in America’s industrial develop- 
ment. 

Stating that the success of the employment serv- 


ice during the period of reconstruction will be 
measured by the codperation which it receives from 
employers, Mr. Sprague referred to the advertise- 
ments for woods laborers contained in Wednesday 
morning ‘s issue of the Bangor Daily News, saying 
that of nineteen such advertisements ten gave out- 
of-town addresses as the only sources of informa- 
tion concerning positions, wages and conditions of 
work and uving; five advertisements were of local 
concerns that invited the job seeker to journey to 
five different places of inquiry; two gave only a 
mail address, while the other two, of all the nine- 
teen, referred to the United States Employment 
Service office in Bangor. 

Explaining the advantages of the Government 
employment service, Mr. Sprague said that if all 
nineteen of the advertisers had put their needs into 
the hands of the examiner in charge of the Govern- 
ment office that official would have been able to 
furnish to every seeker after a job all the informa- 
tion needed about these available positions. The 
speaker told the lumbermen that only thru the 
codperation of such an agency as the United States 
Employment Service would it be possible so to 
organize the many tnousands of workers that they 
can be usefully employed during the idle’season in 
the woods and yet be held in readiness for the 
annual demand of the lumber interests. Speaking 
of war wages and the return to normal rates, Mr. 
Sprague urged a continuance of the mutual pur- 
pose’ of national service which has contributed so 
largely to the splendid part which American in- 
dustry has taken in the victorious prosecution of 
the war. 

The Eastern Lumbermen’s Association already 
has expressed itself in sympathy with the Federal 
employment service by a close codperation in both 
Bangor and Boston, and by vote of the associa- 
tion a committee on such codperation was empow- 
ered to take such steps as may lead to more satis- 
factory results in procuring the labor necessary to 
the carrying on of the enterprises now in progress 
in the woods of Maine. 





CONVENTION BOOMS STATE FORESTRY 


Dauias, TEX., Nov. 25.—Probably the most in- 
teresting meeting of the Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion ever held since it was organized was the fourth 
annual convention held in this city Nov. 21. The 
future of Texas forests as they affect the welfare 
of the country and the lumber industry was dis- 
cussed from many angles. 

It is believed that as a result of the interest . 
aroused by the meeting, the coming session of 
the legislature will be asked to appropriate an 
adequate sum to support the association. 

In his report of the work of the association dur- 
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ing the past year, State Forester C, O. Siecke pre- 
sented a record showing that with only nine assist- 
ants and limited funds at his disposal, the farm- 
ing interests of East Texas had been saved $800,- 
000 thru the prompt work of the foresters in fire 
prevention. In this work the lumbermen of east 
Texas codperated. Mr. Siecke pointed out that of 
the $10,000 appropriated by the State, $3500 is 
set aside for fire prevention. The forestry depart- 
ment has distributed 100,000 pamphlets and other 
literature in its educational campaign, but the 
work has been limited to east Texas because of lack 
of funds. 

In opening the meeting, President W. Goodrich 
Jones urged that reforestation and forestry in 
general be talked at home and encouraged among 
the younger generation. According to figures he 
presented, Texas woods have been used in the 
manufacture of paving blocks for European coun- 
tries because Texas trees are tougher and more en- 
during than others. 

J. L. Cline, weather observer of Dallas, spoke 
on ‘*The Relation of Rainfall to Forestry,’’ show- 
ing the destruction of forests as the cause of 
floods. ‘‘The Condition of Waco’s Trees and 
Parks’’ was discussed by Scott W. Key, of Waco. 
O. C. Charlton, city forester of Dallas, gave a prac- 
tical talk on the value of different trees and sug- 
gested the planting of the Louisiana willow oak as 
a shade tree. 

Dr. H. P. Attwater, scheduled to speak on ‘‘ The 
Value of Birds to the Forests’’ and Harry T. 
Kendall on ‘‘What Should Be the Lumberman’s 
Attitude Towards Conservation?’’ were unable to 
attend, but their papers were read. 

A number of prominent women took part in 
the meeting. Mrs. J. C. Llewellyn, chairman of the 


first district of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, urged a campaign among school children 
to promote tree planting. Mrs. J. L. Young, State 
chairman of the Parks and Playgrounds Associa- 
tion of Texas, stressed the need for planting shade 
trees. Mrs. A. H. Wilking gave an interesting 
account of her study of trees and their habits. 

Mrs. 8S. H. Burnside, of Wichita Falls, State 
chairman of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
suggested the creation of a Victory Highway from 
one end of the State to the other to be flanked 
along its entire length with useful trees as a memo- 
rial to the Texas soldiers who fell in the war. 
Resolutions drafted by A. C. Beasley, of Waco, 
urging the planting of fruit, nut and lumber trees 
along all Texas public highways, were adopted. 
President Jones stated that a movement has been 
started in his home county to plant memorial live 
oak trees bearing the names of fallen soldiers along 
a pike. 

Resolutions urging upon the people a strong pol- 
icy of conservation and the support of a more 
liberal policy towards the forestry department were 
adopted. 

Mr. Jones was reélected president and the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected: R. A. 
Gilliam, vice president; directors: E. W. Kirk- 
patrick, McKinney; Robert L. Harding, San An- 
tonio; Scott W. Key, Waco; F. K. McGinnis, Dal- 
las; Mrs. A. H. Wilkins, Dallas; Mrs. J. L. Young, 
Mineral Wells, and Mrs. 8S. H. Burnside, Wichita 


Valls. 


WHOLESALERS GIVE JUBILEE BANQUET 

BirMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 25.—In celebration of 
the renewal of building operations in the Birming- 
ham district brought about by the removal of all 





restrictions by the War Industries Board, the 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birmingham in- 
vited all prominent dealers to a banquet at the 
Southern Club Saturday night. Jay Smith and 
E. W. Long arranged the affair, which was the 
second annual dinner given by the wholesalers. 
From the comment of prominent lumbermen it ap- 
pears that Birmingham is in better condition to 
stand the sudden change from war to peace than 
most large cities of the country. 





GOVERNMENT NOT TO CANCEL ORDERS 


BurFFra_o, N. Y., Nov. 26.—At its recent meeting 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange learned with consid- 
erable satisfaction that the Government does not 
intend to cancel its orders for stock. The report 
is that while lumber will not be needed for build- 
ing camps it will be taken abroad. It was so dif- 
ficult to export lumber during the war that a great 
part that was used by our Government in France 
was borrowed of the French and will have to be 
returned. All that needs to be done is to cut this 
lumber according to French requirements. 

‘At the exchange meeting of the same day the 
question of yardmen’s wages came up. Most of 
the members owning yards declared that they did 
not expect to see wages go down right away, and 
did not see how they could reduce them until other 
things began to decline. At the same time all felt 
that the expense was more than they ought to bear. 
It is said that last spring a good many yards in 
this territory were paying men only about 22 cents 
an hour, and now it is about 45 cents. It is not 
likely that any effort will be made to advance 
wages, but many members have doubts of their 
ability to pay these wages very long. 





ORDERS SPRUCE DIVISION DISSOLVED 





PorTLAND, OrE., Nov, 23.—Official notice of the 
method to be employed in the dissolution of the 
spruce division was given out for publication to- 
day. Ordered by Gen. Brice P. Disque and signed 
by Lieut. Col. C. P. Stearns, chief of staff, the 
notice runs as follows: 


1. The purpose for which the United States Spruce 
Production Corporation was created having been ac- 
complished, the said corporation will be dissolved as 
provided herein, 

2. All officers and enlisted men of the spruce pro- 
duction division now on duty with the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation will remain on such 
duty until they are no longer required, when the head 
of each department will report such officers and men 
to the chief of staff for discharge or such disposition 
as may be necessary in the interests of the service. 

3. Under the supervision of the adjutant the com- 
plete records of each department will be carefully in- 
dexed and stored in boxes, all of uniform size. Wach 
box will be marked on the lid with a number and the 
following lettering: ‘Records of spruce production 
division and United States Spruce Production Cor- 
yoration, Portland, Ore., 1917-1918-1919. —_—_— 
yepartment).’’ Both ends of each box will be marked 
with “Records 8. P. D.” and the box number. 

A complete list of the contents of each box will be 
made in quadruplicate, one copy to be placed in the 
box in an envelop just under the cover, one copy to 
be placed in an envelop and filed in an index box (so 
marked) which shall contain lists of records in all 
boxes, and the remaining two copies to be bound in 
separate books and delivered to the commanding gen- 
eral when all records have been boxed. All envelops 
will be marked with the same number and lettering 
as the box containing the records listed. 

Attention is invited to army regulations in this con- 
nection and to the fact that it is a courtmartial of 
fense to destroy or otherwise dispose of governmental 
records except as outlined in the foregoing. 

4. Office furniture when no longer required will 
be turned in to the property officer who will store it 
in a suitable building and arrange it so that prospec- 
tive purchasers may be afforded complete opportunity 
of inspection. 

5. Confirming telegraphic instructions of the com 
manding general of Nov. 12, 1918, the felling of trees 
in all Government and cost plus operations will be 
discontinued at once. Where commercially justifiable, 
all trees felled will be bucked into commercial logs 
and yarded (including commercial logs), hauled to 
water, rafted and held for future sale. 

6. All governmental and cost plus operations will 
discontinue construction and development at once, ex- 
cept the main line railroad to Lake Pleasant and the 
mill and railways at Toledo, Ore., and immediate 
steps will be taken to cancel all contracts, according 
to their terms. 

7. Commercial mills will be permitted to ship 
such cants to the cutup plant as they may have manu- 
factured for governmental purposes. 

8. Logs purchased by commercial mills for the 
express purpose of manufacturing aircraft lumber 
under contract with this office will be purchased by 
the corporations if the mills so elect, but notice must 
be ee by the mills to this effect before Dec, 1, 
1918, stating footage, source of purchase, grades of 
logs and prices paid. The contract board provided 
for in Paragraph 12 will act in all cases arising un- 
der this and the preceding paragraph. 

9. The Vancouver cutup plant will discontinue 
es aircraft lumber at once and cut to commercial 
sizes. 

10. District supervisors will be in charge of all 
matters within their districts and will take every pre- 
caution to clean up all debris resulting from selective 
logging operations that may possibly result in future 
forest fires. 

Except those railroads referred to in Paragraph 6, 
all rails, ties etc. will be taken up and all equipment 
of each operation concentrated at the terminal, 


painted and greased to prevent deterioration, carefully 
inventoried and reported to this office. 

As troops are no longer required they will be re- 
ported to district commanders who in turn will ad- 
vise this office, 

11. All enlisted men on governmental operations 
will continue to receive the wages heretofore paid un- 
til they cease to be required for logging or construc- 
tion operation, after which and until entrained for 
transfer to Vancouver barracks they will be paid from 
corporation funds at the rate of $1.50 a day as extra 
duty pay, Sundays and holidays included. This extra 
duty pay shall be considered as an allowance for 
clothing and rations in addition to the Government 
allowances and while drawing such pay all men will be 
utilized for policing camps, assembling tools, equip- 
ment, cleaning up debris and all other work incidental 
to closing operations. 

All payrolls for extra duty pay will be approved 
by the district supervisors and contain the certificate 
of the squadron commander that the men drawing 
same actually performed such work. 

Krom the date of entraining all men will revert to 
regular soldier allowances. 


12. A board of officers is hereby appointed to ar- 
range for the cancelation of all contracts. It will be 
known as the contract board and will prepare separate 
proceedings covering the cancelation of each contract. 

The proceedings of this board will be in triplicate, 
will include a copy of the contract, and the acceptance 
by the contractor of the board’s finding. 

If an agreement can not be reached with the con- 
tractor that fact will be stated and the board will 
recommend a means of cancelation, always keeping 
in mind that the government must treat fairly those 
who, have placed their funds and property behind our 
war efforts. 

Detail for the contract board: Maj. F. D. Kaman, 
president; Lieut. Col. G. E. Breece, Maj. EK. G. Griggs, 
and Capt. C. Squires, recorder. 

This board will report weekly on Mondays the con- 
tracts closed during the past week. Action of the 
board will not be final until approved by the directors 
of the corporation. 

13. A board of officers is hereby apectnies. known 
as the sales board, to arrange a plan for, and consum- 
mate the sale of all property pertaining to the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation. ‘The property 
may be sold either in its entirety or by units. No 
sale will be made until all the terms thereof have 
been set forth in a written proceedings, which will be 
prepared in triplicate, and the same approved by the 
directors of the corporation. This board will report 
the work of each week on the following Monday. 

Detail for the sales board: Lieut. Col. Ceahon 
Ilitchcock, president; Maj. Watson Eastman, Capt. 
I. Wolf, and First Lieut. J. BE. Montgomery, recorder. 

14. In order to supply the sales board with proper 
data and to be in a position to give accurate infor- 
mation to prospective purchasers, a board of officers, 
known as the catalog board, is hereby appointed to 
inventory, catalog and concentrate all the property 
of the corporation, except logs and lumber. 

Inventories will be prepared by units of operations 
and shown in detail by number, grade, condition and 
location of all articles and their cost price. The 
catalog will be printed and will include a key map 
and an enlarged map of all units. Each map will 
show the timber owned ~! the corporation as well as 
that of private holders within the range of operation. 
Five hundred copies of the catalog will be prepared 
at the earliest practicable date. 

Detail for the catalog board: Maj. W. A. Welch, 
president; Maj. R. 8S. Eskridge, Maj. G. B. Herring- 
ton, and First Lieut. K. A. Burnell, recorder. 

15. All officers detailed on boards will 
that duty in addition to their regular duties. 

16. It is realized that officers and men are now 
desirous of getting back to their regular vocations, 
and it is intended to permit them to do so as rapidly 
as their services become unnecessary to the Govern- 
ment thru closing out the affairs of the spruce pro- 
duction division of the United States Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation. . 

t this time it is believed that the heads of de- 
partments will be required to remain from four to 


perform 


six months, and the commanding general requests 
that no officer apply for relief from duty until he has 
completely closed the affairs of his department. 

17. The commanding general feels that no organi- 
zation in the army has rendered a better account of 
itself than this division. A spirit of enthusiastic co- 
operation and patriotism of the highest order has 
marked every phase of our past conduct. We must 
all regard our future duty to our Government as of 
equal importance to what has passed. It now be- 
comes our duty to stand by and insure a businesslike 
and just settlement of our affairs both to the Gov- 
ernment and the loyal and patriotic operators and 
employees of the lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west who have given everything we have asked and 
who assisted so materially in rendering possible the 
1500 percent expansion of aircraft lumber produc- 
tion, which has been accomplished during the past 
twelve months, and which, we all know, was a vital 
factor in advancing the date when the Germans were 
compelled to acknowledge defeat. 

By command of Brig. Gen, Disque. 

OFFICIAL: 
J. D. Coph 
Major, A. S., A. P., 
Division Adjutant. 


C. P. STBARNS, 
LAeut, Co A. 8,, A. P., 
Chief of Staff. 


HEART-ROT IN WESTERN HEMLOCK 


Bulletin No. 722 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a Forest Service study of 
the heart-rot of western hemlock caused by what 
is known as Indian-paint fungus because of its red 
color ranging to orange. This bulletin can be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy from the superintendent 
of documents, Washington, D. C. 

The general conclusions of the bulletin are that 
the location favorable to hemlock growth is also 
favorable to fungus infection and that this is 
particularly true of poorly drained bottom land. 
In a more favorable hill side location hemlock will 
reach a considerable average age before becoming 
seriously damaged by infection. 

The control of this serious source of damage to 
hemlock timber is a somewhat difficult matter. 
Preventive measures must chiefly be relied upon 
and these measures are practicable only in timber 
that is being cut by forestry rules, such as that 
from national forests. Such measures should in- 
clude sanitation clauses requiring the cutting and 
burning of infected material and girdling by fire 
of all infected trees left standing. Hemlock thoroly 
girdled by the ax has been known to live seven or 
eight years afterward, and girdling oftens results 
in a specially copious seed production the following 
year, and in many cases it is desirable to avoid re- 
seeding from such parent stock. Thinning out of 
forest stands appears to reduce the number of ex- 
ternal fruiting bodies, as these flourish in very 
heavy shade, 


AN EXCELLENT WELDING MANUAL 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to add to its 
reference library thru the courtesy of the Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., of Chicago, its new manual of in- 
structions on ‘‘Oxwelding and Cutting.’’ This is 
a manual of 124 pages and index durably bound 
in flexible board. It describes very clearly the 
apparatus used and the manner of its care and use 
in working with all of the usual metals and alloys 
to be met with in practice. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and has a number of useful tables. 
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CAPTURING WORLD MARKETS FOR AMERICANS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—The organized 
business men of the United States, thru the medium 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and other associated bodies, are now organizing for 
codperative, concentrated, national effort to cap- 
ture world markets for American products. 

Industrial leaders and the rank and file of Amer- 
ican business men have coéperated to the limit in 
transforming America into a mighty arsenal to 
erush the Hun. Having accomplished that, these 
same men, realizing that codperation is necessary 
if American products are to have a fair show in 
the markets of the world as conditions again ap- 
proach the normal and world trade lines are re- 
established, are busying themselves to see that the 
fullest possible advantage is taken of opportunities 
that may be presented, and to see that opportuni- 
ties for the expansion of foreign trade are made 
where they seem now to be lacking. 

There has been some loose talk to the effect that 
no Federal agency had given any serious study to 
post-war matters, so intensely interested were all 
officials in putting on steam to win the war. This 
is not correct. Sections of the War Industries 
Board, the Council of National Defense, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other agencies have given 
deep study to the subject of after-the-war trade. 
The Department of Labor also has been system- 
atically studying the situation for the after-the- 
war period. 

Already the War Industries Board has lifted re- 
strictions from important industries in addition to 
lumber, and is giving all possible assistance in the 
effort to get American business back on a normal 
footing. 

There has been a lot of agitation in Congress, 
more especially among Republican senators since 
the recent election gave that party a majority of 
both houses for the 66th Congress, about recon- 
struction. Notice has been given that six commit- 
tees are to be appointed—possibly more—to study 
various phases of reconstruction. There is no ob- 
jection in official circles to Congress doing all the 
studying it may wish, but meanwhile President Wil- 
son and officials of existing agencies are going 
ahead with their reconstruction plans and not doing 
very much talking about the matter. 

Congress, according to the Republican senators, 
even should handle the matter of the demobilization 


of the 3,700,000 American army. This would ap- 
pear to be an administrative function, and Gen. 
March, chief of staff, Secretary of War Baker and 
other military authorities are busily engaged right 
now in working out all demobilization details. The 
machinery already is at work and many men have 
been mustered out, while many thousands are en 
route across the Atlantic. 

Many officials did not expect to see Germany 
‘*erack’’ quite so soon and rather looked for a 
spring campaign. This naturally kept all Govern- 
ment agencies working up to the limit to turn out 
war material and train fighting men. But always 
some sections were busily engaged in studying prob- 
lems that would necessarily afise with the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Announcements concerning the cancelation of 
contracts and the machinery for handling this 
vitally important work show clearly that both 
the Navy and War Departments had given close 
study to the matter long before hostilities ended. 

Many mistakes have been made by administra- 
tion officials, as a matter of course. They are 
ready to acknowledge this whenever the matter is 
broached. Some features of the war program did 
not go satisfactorily until long after the scheduled 
time, but taken by and large old Uncle Sam did 
a tolerably good piece of work toward ending the 
Hun menace, as the generous commendations of 
Allied officials attest. So it is only fair to say a 
word in their favor and to add that reason and 
logie are much more potent instruments with which 
to work in this critical period than sledge hammers 
and other ‘‘knocking’’ tools. 

Thomas A. Edison gave the country good advice, 
in the opinion of officials here, when he told the 
people the other day to be calm and go about their 
work in a businesslike way. This, he said, was a 
sure cure for panic and many other industrial and 
business disturbances which might easily be de- 
veloped by hysteria. A very widespread feeling is 
apparent here that the way to avoid even a tem- 
porary panic is to go forward in the confidence that 
there is is no real reason for such a development if 
the rank and file of the people keep their heads. 

As for the world markets, every man knows that 
economic conditions in many countries are desper- 
ate. In some of them cheap labor is imperative and 
price-cutting and keen competition more or less 
inevitable. American business and industrial lead- 


ers fully realize these facts, and are ‘‘ going after’? 
the task of capturing markets for the U. 8. A. with 
their usual intelligence and resourcefulness—the 
same qualities that transformed America into a 
great war arsenal in record time. 

While it is a matter of regret that the Webb- 
Pomerene law was not enacted years before it be- 
came a stetute, that measure has been on the books 
since April 10 of this year and under it combina- 
tions for codperative effort in the export trade are 
legalized. It gives American business a chance to 
enter the contest for world trade with an equal 
chance with Germany and other foreign countries. 

This does not mean that a trade war is in pros- 
pect, but it does mean that real competition is to 
be expected and that American business men, guided 
in no small part by Government agencies, will 
make every effort to get a just share of the world’s 
business and reap real benefit from the develop- 
ment of the greatest merchant marine afloat. 

There are some restrictions and qualifications in 
the Webb-Pomerene law, but this paragraph is 
sufficiently specific and explicit: 

Nothing contained in the Sherman anti-trust law of 
1880 shall be construed as declaring to be illegal an 
association entered into for the sole purpose of engag- 
ing in export trade, and actually engaged solely in such 
export trade, or an agreement made or act done in the 
course of export trade by such association, provided 
such association, agreement or act is not in restraint 
of trade within the United States, and is not in re- 
straint of the export trade of any domestic competitor 
of such association. 

While American business men are busily en- 
gaged in working out codperative systems under this 
statute, the leaders of Gieat Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and other European countries are working 
along the same general lines—not to mention the 
Germans. 

Whether the lumber industry, for example, will 
finally evolve a system under which all exports will 
pass thru a single channel is not yet clear. There 
has not been in the past any such codperation be- 
tween the Pacific coast and the southern States. 
This industry is so extensive, however, that co- 
operation between all sections of the country may 
not be as necessary as in the case of some other 
industries. That some sort of working agreement 
should be evolved as between the several major sec- 
tions of the lumber industry, however, is the belief 
of many keen minds in the industry as reflected 
here. 





DISCONTINUES GOVERNMENT SPRUCE PRICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—The price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board authorizes 
the following: 

In accordance with the request of the representa- 
tives of the industry and the recommendation of 
Charles Edgar, director of lumber of the War Indus- 
tries Board, the price fixing committee has decided 
that the existing maximum prices on New England 
spruce shall be discontinued after Dec. 1, 1918, the 
date upon which these maximum prices are now fixed 
to expire. 

As stated in these dispatches heretofore, present 
prices for lumber, fixed by the War Industries 
Board, are to continue for the current running 
periods. In the event that any other branch of the 
lumber industry should request it, doubtless the 
fixed maximum prices would be discontinued. 

Southern pine prices will run until Dee. 23 and 
may be discontinued then. Whether they will be 
extended will depend to some extent on the wishes 
of the industry and also upon the desires of the 
Government and the Allies. The disposition to 
date has been to continue lumber price fixing for 
the present, speaking broadly, in order to give the 
industry an opportunity to adjust itself to the 
changed conditions brought about by the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Charles Edgar today advised the several lumber 
emergency bureaus that the director of lumber here- 
after will allocate no orders for lumber to the 
bureaus, but that they shall deal direct with the 
several Government departments and branches and 
the Allied war missions. 

Whether prices are to be fixed after Dec. 23 and 
other coming dates may depend in some measure 
upon the wishes of the Allied governments as well 
as the United States Government. It is only rea- 
sonable to assume that the Allies do not desire to 
go again into the market for reconstruction mate- 
rial and bid against each other for quick deliveries, 
thus shooting the price skyward and getting in the 
way of each other. 

The Italian Government is in the market for 
about 10,000,000 feet of bridge timbers. The 
smallest size wanted is 12x12, 28 to 46 feet long. 
The other sizes are 14x14 and 16x16 inches and 
the same lengths. Today two Italian officers of the 
war mission conferred with Harry Demuth of the 
Southern Pine Bureau and Lynde Palmer of the 
Fir Production Board regarding this business. 


These sizes, of course, are more readily accessible 
on the west Coast, but the southern pine district 
has a compensating advantage in being located so 
much closer to ultimate destination. The under- 
standing today was that the larger part of this 
order probably would go to southern pine. The 
sizes are rather large for mills in Georgia-Florida 
territory. 


Many orders for considerable quantities of lum- 
ber from our Allied friends may be expected from 
time to time and this one is only a starter. Italy 
wishes to do a lot of reconstruction work and 
already has made a large appropriation with which 
to carry it forward. 

The understanding in Washington is that all 
orders for lumber and other materials for the Allied 
countries will be purchased thru their respective 
government agencies, and probably they in turn will 
ask that the orders be cleared by our Government 
thru some other agency in the event that the office 
of the director of lumber should be discontinued. 


There is no immediate probability that the War 
Industries Board or any of its major divisions will 
be discontinued. In time, of course, the organiza- 
tion will be cut down as the need for the services 
of its various sections grows less and less. This 
may come within a few weeks and may be delayed 
indefinitely. Under the law the board lives until 
peace is actually signed. 

Until some other organization is provided to do 
the work, Chairman Baruch can be counted upon 
to sit on the lid and do everything possible to assist 
in reconverting the industries of the country to 
their normal status with the least avoidable dis- 
organization and injury. It was for this reason 
that the War, Navy and other departments got to- 
gether and agreed. to clear all contract cancella- 
tions thru the War Industries Board, and the board, 
in turn, agreed to codperate closely with the Depart- 
ment of Labor with a view to avoiding the ruthless 
ee of workers from their war-producing 
jobs. 


The fact that Gen. Pershing has recommended 
that thirty divisions of troops be kept in France 
at least for the present means that enormous vol- 
umes of canned goods and other articles that require 
wooden boxes as containers for shipment overseas 
must be forthcoming, affording an opportunity for 


the marketing of much lumber. Meanwhile, months 
will pass before all the men in camps in this country 
have been mustered out. Still other months will 
pass before the divisions and other units already 
designated to return from over there are demobil- 
ized in camps in this country. Many thousands of 
boxes must be provided from time to time to ship 
canned goods and other foodstuffs to the camps in 
this country. 

Some new orders for lumber have been placed 
with the emergency bureaus since the armistice was 
signed. They are relatively small, as a matter of 
course, but look good in the face of many cancella- 
tions. These so far have passed the 100,000,000- 
foot mark, the bulk having been cancelled on south- 
ern pine. In many cases, however, very consider- 
able proportions of the cancelled orders had been 
shipped, and Uncle Sam is bound to receive the 
material or divert it to some other destination. 


Saturday Gen. March announced that all ques- 
tions involved in the stopping of work on the con- 
struction of extensions to camps thruout the country 
are to be handled by Brig. Gen. Henry Jervey, chief 
of the division of operations, whose headquarters 
are in the War Department building here. All 
problems connected with the stopping of contracts 
for supplies lie with Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, 
chief of the division of purchase, storage and 
traffic. 

Similar organizations have been established 
abroad since the signing of the armistice. Edward 
R. Stettinius, immediately after the armistice was 
signed, received cabled authority as the personal 
representative of the War Department in the matter 
of the cancellation of contracts in Europe. Mr. 
Stettinius has complete authority to deal with all 
problems incident to the procurement of supplies 
ete. from foreign nations for the Army. 

Secretary of War Baker, in reply to a question 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent as to 
whether the new battalions for the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) would be organized, said: ‘‘Those bat- 
talions will go the way of all flesh.’’ 

This means, of course, that no further considera- 
tion is being given to the formation of any new 
organization. Gen. March also announced that no 
more troops will be sent to the other side. A good 
many officers have gone across since the armistice 
was signed and it may be that some of the men 
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Is Always a Winner 


And the great reason for it is—quality. Maple— 
long recognized as the flooring supreme for fac- 
tories—reaches its highest standard in our own 
Superior Brand. ‘ 

Cut from the very best Michigan timber, thor- 
oughly dried, and milled by the most modern, 
electrically-operated, automatic machinery, Su- 
perior Brand Maple Flooring acknowledges no 
superior. Every foot guaranteed for milling and 
quality. 


We Can Give You Prompt Service 


Carrying, as we always do, a large stock of Su- 
erior Brand Flooring in our large Chicago Ware- 
ouse, and with Michigan’s greatest mills at our 

service, we are in position to give customers very 

prompt attention. Every order has immediate 
care. 


Let Us Quote You Right Now 


Just at this time Maple Flooring is about the 
most reasonably priced of all building materials. 
Existing conditions are almost sure to bring 
about an advance shortly. Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll quote you our prices delivered. 
Also remember, we are headquarters for all 
other kinds of hardwood flooring. 

Write us, or if in a big hurry, wire at our ex- 
pense, 


**We Sell to Dealers Only”’ 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Timber 


1534-44SOUTH CHICAGO 


WESTERN AVENUE 














OAK FLOORING 


5 Large Mills 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NoERN Hardwoods 


ERN 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


12,000 12-4 2 & Better 
“ 


Maple— 107,500 10-4 


Elm— 15,000 6-4 3 & Better 


22,000 8-4 - 
Birch— 


16,000 12-4 ws 
60,000 4-4 3 & Better 
A complete stock of 
Hemlock, all sizes, in 


good shipping condition. Hemlock 


Write for our attractive: prices on this stock. 


Salling Hanson Co. 








GRAYLING, MICH. 
.. y, 





first commissioned for the new battalions may get 
a chance, provided there are existing vacancies to 
be filled in the units now over there. 

Harry Demuth, E. A. Smith and other lumber- 
men here who were to have been commissioned have 
severed their connections along that line and are 
preparing to pack their kit bags at the proper time 
and depart for their respective homes. It is only 
a question of time before the big construction divi- 
sion of the Army, organized to take care of the 
enormous construction for war purposes, will dwin- 


dle to nothing and be absorbed back into the 
quartermaster corps, which handles all construction 
matters for the Army in peace times. 

If Congress authorizes the continuance of the 
big 3-year building program the Navy will con- 
tinue to furnish a market for large quantities of 
lumber for decking and other finishing of construc- 
tion on new ships. Up to date, however, the Navy 
also has cancelled some contracts for lumber, but 
they were not designed for the permanent estab- 
lishment. 
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EXIT THE DIRECTOR OF LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—Charles Edgar, 
director of lumber of the War Industries Board, 
said today that he will leave for the South Jan. 1. 

This does not mean that the lumber section of 
the board will be discontinued on that date. It 
does mean that the office of director of lumber will 
cease unless subsequent developments make it ad- 
visable to continue such an official. Saturday of 
last week the director of lumber ceased the allo- 
cation of orders for lumber between the several 
emergency bureaus. That has been one of the 
principal functions of the office. For months 
at least one man will be retained in the lumber sec- 
tion to answer questions as they may arise and to 
wind up such matters as may be presented. 

‘*My advice to the lumbermen of the country,’’ 
said Mr. Edgar today, ‘‘is that they go home and 
get to work, making their production as elastic as 
possible in view of the uncertainties of the imme- 
diate future.’’ 

Mr. Edgar has been on the job steadily here 
for more than a year and has given himself over 
unselfishly to the work. Not at all times have things 
been pleasant, but there have been compensating 
features. Those who have come in close personal 
and official contact with him do not hesitate to 
commend him unstintedly. He has his shortcom- 
ings, like other men, but always has endeavored to 
do the thing he thought right in the light of avail- 
able information and in the best interests of the 
United States and the Allies. As director of lum- 
ber Mr. Edgar virtually has been the lumber ad- 
ministrator of the United States as the war pro- 
gressed. While lumbermen at times have felt his 
attitude was unfair to them in specific instances, 
men close to Mr. Edgar will say without exception 
that in every instance the director of lumber has 
endeavored to be fair both to the Government and 
to the industry or the particular part of the indus- 
try affected. 

While Mr. Edgar is largely interested financially 
in southern pine operations, no man has ever ac- 
cused him of showing partiality to southern pine 
mills. On the contrary, most of the criticism that 
has been leveled at him has come from men in 
southern pine territory. 

While Mr. Edgar will not say so, it is known that 
his personal attitude is that the war is now over 
and nothing is to be gained by remembering dif- 
ferences. Like most prominent lumbermen, he looks 
for a boom in the industry in the not distant fu- 
ture, following a short period of uncertainty. 

It may not be amiss to recall that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN deserves some little credit for having 
brought into being the original lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense, of which R. H. 
Downman, of New Orleans, was chairman. Mr. 
Downman continued at the head of the committee 
until it was absorbed by the War Industries Board 
and he became director of lumber. Mr. Edgar was 
a member of the old lumber committee and a close 
associate in the work with Mr. Downman, whom he 
succeeded when the latter’s health became badly 
impaired. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN strongly urged the 
advisability of creating a lumber committee or 
some central agency to pass upon lumber matters 
for the Government primarily and for the Allies 
when their several war missions came to this coun- 
try. Neither the lumber committee nor the office 
of the director of lumber actually purchased lumber 
or forest products for the United States or the 
Allies. They lined up the industry by codperating 
with the Council of National Defense and later the 
War Industries Board to supply the needs of Uncle 
Sam and the nations associated in the winning of 
the war. 

It has been said repeatedly that the American 
and Allied governments were saved untold sums of 
money thru the activities of the lumber committee 
and the lumber section of the War Industries 
Board, together with the several lumber emergency 
bureaus, the first of which was organized by the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The part which lumber has played in the winning 
of the war has been discussed many times in these 
dispatches, but doubtless many things have been 


overlooked, since wood has entered into about 
everything of importance connected with the war 
preparations of the nation and most of the work 
of actual fighting on the frontier of freedom has 
been substantially and directly supported by some 
product of American sawmills or men comman- 
deered from them and sent into the forests of Eng- 
land and France to saw timber and lumber for use 
of the armed forces Over There. 

In many instances lumbermen have made their 
contributions to the winning of the war at an actual 
financial sacrifice as well as a personal sacrifice. 
Other men, more fortunately situated in some re- 
spects, have made money out of the war, altho act- 
ing from the same high patriotic motives. It has 
been the rare exception in the industry where a 
lumberman’s first idea was to see how much he 
could get out of Uncle Sam. 

Just how the prospective big lumber purchases 
for the Allied nations for reconstruction purposes 
are going to be handled has not yet been finally de- 
termined. That some sort of codperative arrange- 
ment will be worked out is certain. More than 
likely it will follow the lines discussed at the big 
mass meeting of lumbermen held last week in Chi- 
cago. 

Whether Uncle Sam will keep some sort of con- 
trol of the situation as far as lumber is concerned 
will depend in no small measure on the extent to 
which Allied governments continue to make their 
purchases with funds borrowed from our Govern- 
ment, as well as the desires of the Allies as ex- 
pressed by their business and official representa- 
tives in this country. 





WOODEN SHIPS FAVORED IN INDIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—While sundry and 
various senators and others in this country are 
knocking the wooden ship it is of interest to know 
that in India a company desires to go ahead 
with the building of both wooden and iron vessels 
and is in the American market for certain iron 
and steel products in connection with the project. 


—_ 


BAKER’S THANKSGIVING MESSAGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—The following 
Thanksgiving Day message, inspired by the suc- 
cessful closing of the war, was issued to the Amer- 
ican people by Newton D, Baker, Secretary of War: 

America can rejoice and give thanks because she 
has been able to demonstrate the solid character of 
her people, the inspiring quality of her institutions, 
and the capability of the republic for sacrifice in the 
interest of high ideals. We give thinks this year as a 
united nation, as a people who have abated all differ- 
ences of lineage, language and creed in order that we 
may express effectively and as one our common belief 
in the virtues of democracy. 








- 


BAN ON CHRISTMAS BUYING LIFTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—The Council of 
National Defense has lifted the ban on Christmas 
buying, according to a statement issued by Grosve- 
nor B. Clarkson, acting director of the council. 
Before the armistice was signed, the council entered 
into an agreement with the leading industries and 
retail interests to the effect that the sale of Christ- 
mas goods should be restricted with respect to the 
employment of labor and the conservation of trans- 
portation and delivery facilities. In order to give 
a normal impetus to the re-employment of those 
engaged in the production of holiday goods and to 
establish normal industrial conditions for those 
hitherto employed in war work, this agreement has 
been canceled. 





FURNITURE MAKING FREED OF BAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—The War Indus- 
tries Board today lifted the ban which it recently 
placed on the furniture industry of the country, 
which was to have become effective Jan. 1 as a 
war conservation measure. 


BABB BLL LI I I II 


THE woodworking establishment of Vindo Vaerk at 
Hobro, Denmark, is increasing its capital stock from 
$80,400 to $268,000. Besides operating sawmills, this 
company owns and operates brickyards, and is building 
wooden ships up to 1,000 tons deadweight capacity. 
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TRAFFIC LEAGUE DEFERS ACTION ON RATES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 23.—After discussing 
for the better part of two days problems of trans- 
portation presented, the National Industrial Trafic 
League found enough differences of opinion among 
the membership to warrant the reference back to 
committee for further consideration and report the 
questions involved. The longest discussion was 
over a resolution to place the league on record as 
opposed to the elimination of the old freight rates 
and their readjustment on a mileage basis, which 
now is under consideration by the Railroad Admin 
istration. A counter resolution was presented 
against any further consideration of rates by the 
Railroad Administration and their absolute refer- 
ence to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
finally was decided to refer the whole proposition 
back to the committee on rate construction and 
tariffs for report to the next meeting. 

Judge Charles A. Prouty, director of service of 
the Railroad Administration, addressed the mem- 
bers at the banquet, saying some things that rather 
surprised his auditors, in the presentation of his 
attitude toward Government control of the rail- 
roads. In part, he said: 


I realize that the shippers have not been enjoying 
the advantages they should have received. At the 
same time, however, in ‘the past you have enjoyed 
things you should have been denied. It now is not 
a matter of what you did have, but what you should 
have. You are entitled to a good deal more than 
you are getting now, but do not look to me to help 
you get what you should not be given. 

The Government is in control of the railroads of 
the country to put their affairs on a proper basis, 
and we need the help of the shippers in this stu- 
pendous task. If you believe you should be granted 
certain things tell me what they are and how to get 
them for you. But do not ask for anything without 
telling me how to get it. 

The administration needs codperation, and needs 
you to help devise some manner in which the pub- 
lic, the shippers and the railroads can get together 
for the common good. This applies particularly to 
the fixing of rates, and in that matter above all 
a representative of the public should have a voice 
along with the railroads and the shippers. 

These are critical times, and the call upon every 
one is urgent. You should not consider cost, but 
should be willing to help without regard to any- 
thing else. 

I am doing this work without a dollar of pay, 
because I seek to see the experiment of Government 
control of railroads given a fair trial. I have never 
believed in the theory and do not believe in it today, 
but I stand ready to be convinced. 

The Railroad Administration has been criticized 
on the point that it is trying to increase revenues, 
but those who are making this comment do not 
realize that the administration now is about $100,- 
000,000 behind in the amount it must pay to the 
owners of the railroads, and by the end of the pres- 
ent year that sum probably will be $200,000,000. 

Judge Prouty expressed a belief that the great 
expense of operating the railroads would decline 
from this time on. He said no reduction of wages 
was contemplated by the Railroad Administration, 
but that much overtime pay would be eliminated 
and the work brought to a higher standard of effi- 
ciency. The cost of fuel and other operating ex- 
penses also would be reduced, he said. 





TO STRIKE IF MOONEY APPEAL IS DENIED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 23.—As a protest against 
executing Thomas J. Mooney, some 22,000 ship yard 
workers in Seattle have voted to go on general 
strike Dee. 9. Action was taken unanimously by 
18,000 members of the Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders & Helpers’ Local No. 104, and by 4,000 
members of the Shipyard Laborers, Riggers & 
Fasteners. They will strike if Mooney’s appeal for 
executive clemency is not granted. The boilermak- 
ers’ union discussed the Macy award, but postponed 
action until next Friday. 

Because of threatened labor troubles among ship- 
yard workers, contracts for steel ships may be with- 
drawn and the yards closed. Alfred J. Ball, of the 
United States Export Control Committee, Wash- 
igton, D. C., who is in Seattle studying traffic 
conditions, says the shipping board, in case of a 
strike, may have all its ships built in the Hast, 
where steel costs less and conditions are more 
favorable, 

It is believed that the demobilization of soldiers 
at Camp Lewis and the spruce camps will soon 
make labor conditions much easier. Federal Di- 
rector Lawrence Wood, of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, has sent word that demobiliza- 
tion at Camp Lewis will begin next Monday, when 
2,000 soldiers will be released. Mr. Wood will have 
a branch employment office at the camp and will 
aid the men in securing work. More than 5,000 
employees of the Government spruce camps in the 
Olympie Peninsula have been paid off, and most of 
them have come to Seattle. 

W. B. Harris, secretary and employment manager 
of the Shipyard Laborers’ Union, has issued this 
statement: 


The impression of a labor shortage of 11,000 men 


in Seattle should not be circulated. Since the 
armistice was signed the shipyards have not called 
for as many men as formerly. We will assume that 
2,000 men have left the shipyards to enter their 
previous employment and that 1,000 have left for 
school and other pursuits. This number would be 
3,000 workmen, and not 11,000, as asserted by 
Charles H. Hamilton, president of the Association 
of Northwestern Shipbuilders. It is a fact that 
our union is now receiving fewer calls for ship- 
yard workers than previously. 





TO LAUNCH NATIONAL TIE ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—A good attendance is 
expected by the Tie and Timber Division of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce at a convention of 
manufacturing railroad tie contractors to be held 
Dec. 3 and 4 at the Planters Hotel. It will be 
called to order at 10 a. m. Dec. 3, and arrange- 
ments are provided for establishing a working or- 
ganization to be the basis of a national movement 
to study and improve conditions relative to the 
production and sale of railroad cross ties. 

Representatives from all of the large tie-produc- 
ing sections of the country will be present. 

The speakers include such men as 


C. W. Billeiter, president, and F. Fonville, vice presi- 
dent of the George W. Signor Tie Co., Shreveport, La. ; 
Howard Andrews, president Nashville Tie Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; H. BE. Fornshell, of B. Johnson & Sons, 
Richmond, Ind.; C. P. Bush, president Ohio Valley Tie 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; R. EB. Lee, president Hobart-Lee 
Tie Co., Springfield, Mo. ; DeRoo Weber, Abeles & 
Taussig, St. Louis; D. B. Hussey, Hussey Tie Co., St 
Louis; P. R. Walsh, Walsh Tie & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis; J. W. Fristoe, T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis; 
James T, Anderson, James T. Anderson & Sons, Hurri- 
cane Mills, Tenn, and HB. K. Mercereau, chairman of 
board, Valley Tie & Lumber Co., Staunton, Va. ; 

These men will be specifically prepared on such 
subjects as the comparative number of cross-ties 
being produced in the districts in which they oper- 
ate, particularly the number of ties being pro- 
duced compared with the conditions during the 
same period in previous years; the effect of the 
new specifications on tie production, both as to 
number of ties produced and grades of ties now 
being made compared to former years; the cost of 
standing timber and its manufacture into ties; 
labor conditions in various districts; disposition 
and methods of conservation on the smaller timber 
which has heretofore gone into the manufacture of 
ties; necessity of a tie contractor with experience 
and sufficient finances to assist in the manufacture, 
supervision and financing of ties from the tree to 
the right-of-way. 

Various plans also will be suggested as to meth- 
ods of purchase, sale and production of ties other 
than that now in effect, when such suggestions will 
be open to discussion by the body as a whole and 
referred to proper committees. 

This is the first movement of a national charac- 
ter that has ever been initiated to deal with the 
problems of the tie industry in a national way. 
The spirit of the meeting will be founded upon 
the basis of coéperation with the United States 
Railroad Administration, it being apparent that 
there must be an increase in the output of railroad 
ties of a better quality; the opportunity of work- 
ing in closer harmony with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and to create an organization thru which 
the Railroad Administration can directly reach 
the producers in efforts to remedy the acute short- 
age of ties. 

It is expected that M. E. Towner, manager of 
the forest products section, central advisory pur- 
chasing committee, Washington, will be present. 

The Tie and Timber Division of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce will be host to the visiting 
tie men and officials at a theater party on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 3 and at a banquet on the following 
evening. 


LUMBER COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov, 27.—Articles were filed 
at Oakdale, Allen parish, a few days ago showing 
that the Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., of 
Oakdale, of which Col. Albert Deutsch is president, 
had changed its name to that of the Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards Co. (Inc.), at the same time increasing 
the capital stock from $125,000 to $250,000. The 
Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., has for sev- 
eral years been one of the live hardwood proposi- 
tions of southwest Louisiana, and it was mainly 
thru the efforts of Col. Deutsch that the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club was or- 
ganized at Lake Charles about a year ago. F. L. 
Hillyer, of San Antonio, Tex., has been connected 
with Col. Deutsch, as has also Mr. Edwards, who 
has handled the business as manager at Oakdale. 
Col. Deutsch, while experimenting with different 
kinds of hardwoods last summer, ran across a large 
species of bay tree which he found of excellent 
quality for veneering purposes. He gave to the 
new find the name of ‘‘Golden bay’’ and has since 
manufactured it extensively. The wood has given 
general satisfaction. It is understood that exten- 
sive improvements in machinery are being made 
to the big mill at Oakdale. 











Radical changes are taking 
place in the 


Tie Industry 


and the united co-operation of 
all Tie Interests is of vital 
necessily. 


For the purpose of forming a 
National Association 


to cope with new problems a meet- 
ing of the Tie men of the United 
States will be held at 


St. Louis, 
December 3-4 


It is important that every company 
engaged in the business be repre- 
sented, and the 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


extends a cordial invitation to all 
Tie Interests to be present. 


Every effort will be made to make you feel 
welcome and you will gain, by association 
and consultation, much information that 
will be of value to you in the future, 


This is a National Movement and every 
Tie manufacturer and contractor in the 
United States should participate for his 
mutual interest and the good of the Industry. 


Tie and Timber Division 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
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SALESMEN 
iltW HO CAN PRODUCE™#) 


are invited to correspond with the manu- 
facturer of a building specialty who will 
have selling positions open in twelve new 
territories January first. This company 
is well known among the building trades, 
due to its policy of intensive co-operation, 
while the product is one that is nationally 
advertised along aggressive lines. The 
type of man desired is a believer in mis- 
sionary work, such as calling on the con- 
tractor, consumer and architect as well 
as the lumber trade. Our men are paid 
on a salary and expense basis with a 
minimum of $1800, and every opportunity 
to develop positions that earn not less 
than $3000 yearly. Your application should 
contain full details about your record and 
ability. It will be treated with scrupulous 
confidence. 


Address “PRODUCER,” 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1} 
Ty | 
132027 by 


33324) 
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LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, 
Transportation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward 
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Christmas 


The most delightful gift for 
a /umberman to give—or to 
get—is 


ote-road and Trail 


by Douglas Malloch. 
be 








Friends, relatives, 
associates and em- 
ployes will enjoy and 
cherish this new 
heart-warming book 
by “the lumberman 
poet”, filled with the 
humor, sentiment and 
romance of the lum- 
ber business — your 
business. 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAI 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 














If a lumberman buys a book, this is 
the book for a lumberman to buy. 





Illustrated in color by Oliver Kemp. 
An appropriate and handsome gift. 175 
pages. $1.25 postpaid. Address the 
publisher: 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cus naw @ WOR OF MEA may ww @ Cuan @ Shean val 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
SrarionaRY BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 

® Phone Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works, S8Xtmtiwasi 

Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 

















For Quick Sale 


ix4 to 12” No. § Common Idaho White Pine 
x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine 
2x4 to 2x12 No. | Norw 


a 
The John C. King Lumber Co. 
Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles. Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHI 








Every stick of lumber shipped out from a lumber 
yard shoula be followed down to the place where 
it is to be used if the dealer is really sincere in 
establishing a permanent, healthy market for his 
product. The kind of wood best suited and a 
quality necessary to comply with the requirements 
should never fail to receive his careful considera- 
tion. 

There are a thousand and one things he should 
know about the construction of buildings, and a 
dealer’s oftice should be a general information bu- 
reau on this subject for his entire community. 
Right now, if ever, is the time to caution against 
the misuse of chimneys and urge that utmost pre- 
caution be taken in the construction of them. 

Defective chimneys and flues are responsible for 
more bad fires than any other known cause, and it 
is a deplorable fact that so many building ordi- 
nances fail to specify what kind of brick shall be 
used in the construction of chimneys and how they 
shall be laid. It makes no difference as to whether 
a chimney is to be built for a small 4- or 5-room 
house or a large building, equal importance should 
be placed on the manner in which the chimney is 
built. 

Smoke flues should never have an area less than 
sixty-four square inches, and unless required to be 
laid with fire brick should be constructed with hard 
burned terra cotta, or fire clay flue lining made 
smooth on the inside. 

The southern States are responsible for the most 
frequent examples of fires from defective flues and 
one glance at some of the cheaply constructed 
shacks, occupied largely by the colored population, 
requires no further query as to the cause of fre- 
quent fires. The following sketch is no exaggera- 
tion of conditions as they actually exist thruout the 
South: 
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A brick is approximately 2”x4”x8” in size—some 
are made larger. When bricks are laid on edge the 
thickness of the walls of the chimney is but 2 inches 
and can not give sufficient stability when carried 
up any distance. If the bricks in the above sketch 
were laid flatwise the walls would then be 4 inches 
thick, but even then the flue would be too small 
properly to carry off the smoke and gases formed. 
These gases when confined in a flue tend to disin- 
tegrate the mortar anu this action, together with 
the constant washing of storms against the outer 
walls, soon causes the bricks to become loose. The 
chimney then becomes dangerous and it may grad- 
ually lean one way or anotner and eventually topple 
over. 

The toppling over is by no means so dangerous as 
are the cracks made between the brick by the 
weather and gas. At this season of the year more 
than at any other, when fires are being started in 
furnaces and grates, and the flues being dry and 
having been out of use during the last season, it is 
most important to check up and find out if there 
are open spaces between the bricks thru which 
sparks may pass. 

In cheaply constructed buildings more than in 
any otner types is this precaution all the more nec- 
essary. Flashing, when any is used, at the inter- 
section of a roof with the chimney will work loose 
and pull the mortar out with it. Here is the great 
danger ot roof fires which can be easily averted 
by properly constructing the chimney. 

Soft brick should never be used in chimney con- 
struction and in a one flue chimney especially should 
the brick be laid up its entire height in cement 
mortar. When two or more smoke flues are con- 
tained in any one chimney the walls or widths be- 
tween the several flues should not be less than 4 
inches. Never lay a width on edge; every brick on 
edge in a chimney is a weak point in its construc- 
tion. 

The inside walls of chimneys should have a 
smooth surface to prevent the formation of soot, 


Lumber and Chimneys 


L__ [By R. 8. Whiting, Architectural Engineer National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 





which has been known to ignite and be carried out 
by the drafts. Soot formation in a chimney is a 
danger easily overcome by cleaning the flues at 
least once a year and by giving the inner walls a 
smooth surface, either of mortar or by using a 
tile flue lining. 

Here are a few more rules to be followed in the 
construction and care of chimneys: 

1. No wood beams or joists should be placed 
within 2 inches of the outside face of a chimney 
or flue, whether the same be for smoke, air or any 
other purpose. No woodwork shau be within 4 
inches of the back face of the wall of any fireplace. 

2. The header beams carrying the tail beams of 
the floor and supporting the trimmer arch in front 
of the fireplace shall not be less than 20 inches 
from the chimney breast; wooden studding, fur- 
ring or lathing shall not be placed against any 
chimney; wooden construction shall either be set 
back from the chimney or plastering shall be di- 
rectly on the masonry or on incombustible material 
which aitords a surface for plastering. 

3. Build all chimneys to a point at least 3 feet 
above flat roofs and 2 feet above the ridge of 
peaked roofs and provide a proper capping of stone, 
terra cotta, concrete or cast iron; these caps pre- 
vent the mortar joints from loosening with the 
action of water. Plain tops are better and last 
longer than tops with ornamental or corbelled 
effect. 

4. Connections between chimney and roof shall 
be made with sheet metal flashing arranged to 
overlap and allow for any movement that may 
come between chimney and roof. 

5. Flues should be designed as nearly vertical 
as possible to secure the best draft and there should 
be but one connection to a flue in each story, since 
sparks might easily pass from one opening to an- 
other. 

The mere fact that you are a lumber dealer and 
not a stone mason or a brick layer is no excuse 
for your not knowing these things. Poorly con- 
structed chimneys are a menace to lumber and for 
this reason if no other should be avoided. Lumber 
being an essential building material should be pro- 
tected from the preventable menace of the defec- 
tive flue, which is the worst single cause of fires. 





TO CONSERVE FOOD AND TIMBER 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 25.—A timely food 
and timber conservation project is to be undertaken 
by West Virginia thru the agency of the State 
department of agriculture by establishing nut grow- 
ing as a permanent inuustry in the State. ‘‘ There 
are two economic objects in promoting the proposi- 
tion—the valuable accession to the food stores and 
the utilizing of luxury as an industrial timber 
enterprise,’’ says State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Stewart. 

A competent man in the department of agricul- 
ture is in charge of the promotion and establish- 
ment of tne industry and will occasionally issue 
bulletins and other information. 





REDWOOD BLOCKS GROW IN POPULARITY 


That engineers and architects engaged in the 
construction of various industrial plants are rapidly 
recognizing the many desirable features of redwood 
block paving and flooring is evidenced by the fact 
that for the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1918, jobs 
were completed requiring 1,053,000 feet, board 
measure, of redwood; and jobs pending, for which 
contracts have been let, will require 779,000 feet, 
and active prospective jobs will consume 9,700,000 
feet—a grand total of 11,532,000 feet, board meas- 
ure. While a large percentage of the foregoing 
was used in machine shop flooring construction in 
ship building and industrial plants, jobs have been 
completed and orders are on hand for the same con- 
struction in railroad round houses, bascule bridge 
flooring ete. 

The reasons for this success of redwood block 
paving and flooring are clearly set forth in an 
interesting and attractive pamphlet recently gotten 
out by the California Redwood Association, San 
Francisco. This pamphlet, entitled ‘‘California 
Redwood Block Paving and Flooring,’’ describes 
fully the advantages of wood, and especially of red- 
wood, as flooring and paving, and is profusely illus 
trated with photographs. It is a booklet that every 
lumberman interested in this use of wood and 
every machine shop operator and municipal officer 
having anything to do with paving should read 
without fail. It is obtainable free of charge from 
the Redwood association’s headquarters in San 
Francisco. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THANKSGIVING 

So many phrases find the lips, 

Repeating things our fathers said, 
Such ease it is to touch the tips 

Of fingers and to bow the head, 
That phrases soon become a phrase, 

The eyes that close become a form, 
And holy days are only days 

No longer animate and warm. 


But now again Thanksgiving comes 
New-born, new meaning in its name; 
For we have lately heard the drums 
And marched a continent of flame. 
The peace we knew, the peace we lost, 
Has come again, and now we know 
The value of it, and the cost— 
And, God, the thanks we give are so! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

SoutH Benp, Inpv., Nov. 19.—When Will Cavin, 
of Sturgis, Mich., heard we were to be in this 
town this night he motored over and stood by us 
to the last, the last being about 11 something. 
In the audience were some other good lumber- 
men. We glimpsed Lowe, of Mishawaka, and 
M. 8. Rudisill, of Niles, Mich., and Frank Case, 
of Mishawaka, who has been lumbering in these 
parts thirty-five or forty years. And, of course, 
the South Bend lumber trade was there en masse. 
A lot of the fellows were asking about the In- 
diana convention and swore they would see us 
there. 





ELKHART, INvD., Nov. 21—Most folks who buy 
or sell lumber in Indiana know R. W. Monger and 
E. Darling. Darling represents the Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., and Monger 
represents himself. They both live here and 
were among the first of the prominent citizens 
who turned on the welcome sign. Darling said 
he didn’t like to tell his trade what he really 
thought about the lumber outlook for fear they 
would think he was just talking, but that he 
didn’t look for any slump in prices or letup 
in demand. As for yard stocks, he said the yards 
were almighty low on lumber down this way. 





LEND A HAND 
A man may not entirely sutt. — 
Why don’t you help him and, 
Instead of giving him the boot, 
Why don’t you lend a hand? 





RANDOM 

The war didn’t look anything like this on the 
Fourth of July. 

The German march came in like a lion and went 
out like a lamb. 

And, now that peace is here, we bet that Santa 
Claus is running nights. 

As far as business is concerned, U. 8. for awhile 
is going to mean uncertain. 

The end of the war came so quickly that it 
caught a lot of people with no other alibi. 

As for buildings costing over ten thousand, as 
far as we are concerned the ban will always exist. 

There doesn’t seem to be nearly so much fun in 
being an ex-kaiser as there is being an ex-presi- 
dent. 

And you are entitled to give thanks that the war 
is over in exact proportion to what you gave before 
it was. ; 

Let’s hope that they’ll need so much lumber 
next spring that they’ll have to put us on lumber 
rations, 

In announcing that he will go abroad for a spell 
Mr. Wilson seems to have forgotten who is vice 
president. 

Germany ought to be made to wait for food as 
long as some of these German waiters have made us 
wait for ours. 

We were in Meridian last spring and were sur- 
prised not to find yellow pine on the bill of fare at 
the Southern. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly she isn’t 
nearly as foolish as many a stoop has made many 
a young man. 

When the time for the building boom comes 
along, let’s hope that it won’t find your yard with 
nothing but a sizzer. 

We have just read a druggist’s new pricelist, 
and, according to the list, all this talk about the 
war being over isn’t so. 

_ Camden, N. J., showed a 1182 percent increase 
in building in October. No wonder we found Vol- 
ney Bennett looking so cheerful. 


As for our feelings regarding the lumbermen of 
Texas, we would like to see Texas cut up into 30- 
foot lots and a house built on every lot. 


We will have to spend Thanksgiving traveling, 
and we know we are not going to be able to give 
thanks for the Railroad Administration anyhow. 

The crown prince said he would have a war just 
for the fun of it if for no other reason, but Mr. 
Wilson seems to be getting all the fun out of this 
one, 


We announced that we didn’t want anything out 
of this war, but the Allies might let us have those 


German submarines to get around Illinois with in 
the spring. 





THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 
Oh, ~~ — of Adventure is the stirring of the 
ood, 
Is the summons from the forest and the sea! 
It has borne ‘the earth’s explorers over ev’ry field 
and flood, 
It has kept aflame the torch of Liberty! 
When the oriental peoples sought the occidental 
plains, 
When they crossed the sun-kissed mountains of 
the West, 
’T was the Spirit of Adventure breaking out of 
human chains, 
’T was the splendor and the glory of the quest! 


When Columbus, the courageous, dreamed of lands 
beyond his ken, 
Daring oceans all uncharted and the gale, 
When he called aloud for comrades, when he called 
aloud for Men, 
Then the Spirit of Adventure answered ‘‘ Hail! ’’ 
They came forth, the humble heroes, for a ship must 
have a crew, 
And they eried, ‘‘Lead on, O Captain, where 
you may! ’’ 
Tho their hearts at moments faltered, yet they saw 
the journey thru, 
For the Spirit of Adventure led the way! 


With the newer lands to people, with the later lands 
to claim, 
Massachusetts and Virginia and afar, 
O’er the rivers and the mountains, o’er the plains 
without a name, 
Rose the Spirit of Adventure like a star. 
Then the blood of Youth made answer, then, the 
heart of Age replied, 
Yea, the breast of gentle Woman heard the call, 
And —_ built a new republic far across the stormy 
tide, 
With the Spirit of Adventure over all! 


And the Spirit of Adventure leads them seaward 
once again, 
Leads the sons of mighty father pioneers, 
To. rebuild the shattered city, to restore the rights 
of men 
Staunch the blood of France, and Belgium the 
tears. 
Now the banner has been lifted, now the battle has 
been won, 

Now the day of human Liberty’s at dawn, 
Write in letters that are golden as the newly-risen 
sun, 

‘« "! was the Spirit of Adventure leading on!’’ 





THE MISSING FEATURE 
When Mary Gold wed Putson Calls 
They built a mansion on the hill 
With tow’rs an’ turrets, roofs an’ walls, 
An’ filled with fixin’s fit to kill. 
They stocked it up with fancy truck, 
With fine upholstered furnichur— 
An’ yet I never blamed my luck 
Or ever come to envy her. 


For there was somethin’ missin’ still, 
In spite of rugs an’ curtained lace; 
Within the great house on the hill 
One thing was missin’ from the place. 
The floors was white with polished tile, 
An’ other fixin’s like to please, 
An’ yet she never seemed to smile 
Or sing in spite of all of these. 


In spite of all the architects 

That planned an’ figgered such a spell, 
In spite of all the choice effects 

Things never seemed to suit her well. 
I think I know just what it was 

That cast that shade of gloom about— 
I’m almost sure it was because 

They left poor little Cupid out. 


PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 187 
CHICAGO ee NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Let Us 


Play Safel!  Bi8s. your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


| Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. om 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
Phone Main 2479 























NEW ORLEANS 
y, 
Timber and 


Pulpwood ESTIMATES 


TIMBERLANDS _ Timber maps and 


Sial tae Sole advice on manage- 
1S o 


ment of woodlands. 
R. R. BRADLEY, 


Also Branch 
Ottawa. Ont., P. 0. Box No. 5. 


Consulting Forester to 
New Brunswick R. R, Co, 
Globe Atlantic Bidg., 

ST. JOHN, N. B. 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE wooD man Poe,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 5989 54% 8 
SSoHERY HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN 


CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 

















1 
ellow Pine 
Ties and 


Sar ttateria we 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























’ , e cost 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §Pows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








cts bel en a aaa =e e 
‘oak LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
$ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 4 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























COMPLAINT OF COAST LUMBERMEN HEARD 





Traffic Representatives Protest Against Continuance of Cubical Carload Mini- 
mum System of Rates—Visible Loading Capacity System Suggested 





A hearing was held by Examiner Bell, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Chicago, on Monday, 
Nov. 25, in what is known as the Lumber Carload 
Minimum Case, docket No, 10128. This hearing grew 
out of a complaint filed on behalf of lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast against the cubical carload minimum sys- 
tem in effect in that section. The scope of the an- 
nouncement and order issued by the commission, how- 
ever, was general and would indicate that the hearing 
would include a general review of discriminations of 
any sort in lumber carload minimums in any section 
of the country. Lumber traffic representatives were 
therefore present from other sections, in addition to 
those in the West, under the impression that the hear- 
ing might develop along lines in which they would be 
directly interested. 

The examiner, however, at the morning session, after 
some discussion, announced that the hearing would be- 
gin at least by confining its scope to cubical minimums 
and discriminations alleged to adhere in them as 
compared with flat minimum systems in effect from 
other lumber producing sections. The representatives 


from other lumber sections conceded that they had no’ 


new testimony to offer which had not already been put 
into the record under docket No. 8131, the reclassi- 
fication hearing in connection with Examiner Esch’s 
report in that case recommending a cubical method of 
figuring minima. 


J. Van Norman, of Louisville, counsel for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, did not 
agree entirely with this view. He pointed out that 
while the evidence was put into the record in that 
case, that case had nothing to do primarily with car- 
load minimums and made no effort to regulate them 
in anyway. 

As a result of the examiner’s ruling Mr. Norman, 
who appeared as counsel for the western lumbermen, 
announced that his people were not ready to appear 
at the morning session and adjournment was taken 
until the afternoon. 

At the afternoon session L. 8S. McIntyre, traffic 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
was the star witness. The lumber representatives from 
other sections of the country where the cubical mini- 
mum is not in use had at the morning session in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from the examiner unanimously 
declared that they did not want the cubical minimum 
system applied in their territory. Mr. MclIntyre’s 
testimony was the most convincing explanation of why 
the lumbermen do not want it that has yet appeared. 
He stated frankly that according to his theory it was 
a very beautiful principle intended to promote effi- 
cient use of cars by penalizing light loading. In prac- 
tice, however, it does not work this way, because of 
two reasons. The first is that it is very difficult to 
determine just what the cubical capacity requirement 
is of any given lot of lumber that is to be shipped. 
In the second place, after the shipper decides (if he 
is able to decide) what kind of a car is required for 
the shipment it is in probably the majority of cases 
impossible to secure just such a kind from the rail- 
roads. This is because of the peculiar requirement of 
lumber for a car of a certain length to correspond 
with the prevailing lumber length of the shipment as 
well as a car of a certain cubical capacity. Here the 
witness put in a tabulation showing that in cars of a 
given length there was a great variation in their range 
of cubical capacity ; and a supplementary table show- 
ing that in cars of a given cubical capacity there was 
a great variation in length. This tabulation covers the 
equipment of the principal shipping terminal rail- 
roads, and also of other railroads sufficiently far 
toward the Pacific coast that their equipment was to 
be found in the Coast car supply in considerable quan- 
tity. 

If the shipper determines accurately what kind of a 
ear he wants and the railroad is able to furnish it the 
main principle of the cubical minimum plan is real- 
ized. The shipper, however, is not given a very wide 
range of choice in ordering his equipment. The Great 
Northern will not hold itself out as ready to supply 
cars of less than 2,400 cubic feet or more than 2,689 
cubic feet capacity. The general capacity which the 
Great Northern will allow shippers to order is 2,400 
to 2,990 cubic feet. The witness testified that the 
ears of capacity larger or smaller than this line’s 
was shown by their statistics to represent about 30 
percent of the total car supply in that section. In 
other words, the lumber shipper gets plenty of them 
when they are not ordered, but is not allowed to re- 
quest them. This in itself is a possible cause of dis- 
crimination as between shippers in the same territory, 
which is apparent in the system. This, the witness 
pointed out, is because at common points where there 
was competition between carriers it would be easily 
possible for shippers to be favored with this equipment, 
which the railroads designate as “extraordinary,” 
while shippers at one-line points would not under the 
rule be able to secure such accommodations. The wit- 
ness said that he did not know that any advantage 
was being taken of the situation at the present time, 
but under competitive conditions it would be a fruit- 
ful source of discrimination. In these remarks he was 
apparently referring to the fact that under Federal 
operation there is not the usual incentive to compe- 
tition. 

Another and rather peculiar situation develops under 
the rules of the carriers when, not being able to fur- 
nish the size ordered, they supply a larger car. Under 
the rules in force, if the shipper loads the car and 
makes an affidavit that it is given a lading which 
would fill to full visible capacity the car which was 


ordered there then applies to the shipment the mini- 
mum of the car which was ordered rather than of the 
larger car. Shippers do make such affidavits and the 
railroads accept them, but it is practically impossible 
for any shipper to know that the material he loads 
would have exactly filled the car which he ordered— 
no more and no less. 

Examiner Bell remarked that the shipper was given 
a leeway of 20 percent on his guess and the witness 
quickly retorted that this leeway of 20 percent covered 
several other factors beside the latitude of the guess. 

The point was then made clear that the shipper does 
not get the lower minimum unless he restricts his load- 
ing to the extent indicated. In other words, he can not 
utilize any of the surplus carrying capacity of the 
larger car without having the larger minimum applied ; 
and this of course operates against the very principle 
of full loading efficiency which the cubical minimum 
principle is supposed to secure. 

In his testimony the witness said that he knew 
of no other commodity than lumber to which the cubical 
system of computing minimum had been applied. He 
also emphasized the fact, which has already been 
made clear, that lumber is the one commodity that 
by its nature is least adapted to the requirements of 
such a rule. 

Another frequent cause of trouble is the fact that 
the inspection of a car to determine whether it com- 
plies with the loading rule is not made uniformly at 
the shipping point, altho theoretically the agent there 
is supposed to accept the car as being properly loaded. 
The full visible capacity of a car may be utilized 
as closely as may be accomplished with the length of 
lumber in the shipment and its practical handling into 
the car. Inspection at that point would probably pass 
the car; but after it has been hauled to some distance, 
with some possible settling of the load and some end- 
wise shifting, a traveling inspector may and often 
does reach a different decision. Further trouble is 
caused by the fact that a shipment passing over a 
number of lines of railroads will have two or even 
three different kinds of minimum weights applied to it. 

The witness testified that out of 1,000 claims filed 
with carriers on behalf of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, 263 involved minimums, and the 
amount involved in these cases was $15,636. His 
association is filing about 250 claims a month at the 
present time and the witness testified that if a cubical 
system of minimums was applied thruout the entire 
country the amount of claims that would arise would 
create a great demand for traffic men. In his opinion, 
the cubical capacity basis of minimum could not be 
worked out by any possible amendment upon a prac- 
tically workable line as applied to lumber. He believed, 
however, that a satisfactory system could be worked 
out upon the principle of full visible capacity and ap- 
proved the form that had been proposed by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He did 
not believe that such a rule would lead to any de- 
creased loading from the West. It is to the interest 
of the shipper when he receives a carload order to 
furnish as full a carload as possible. 


—_— 


COOPERAGE RATES ATTACKED 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 25.—The Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America have filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo and a long list 
of railroads, attacking the reasonableness of rates on 
cooperage stock, consisting of staves, heading and 
hoops, carried in Agent R. H. Countiss’ West Bound 
Transcontinental tariff on cooperage stock. From cer- 
tain points in defined territory to California points 
these rates range from 80 to 70 cents a hundred 
pounds, minimum weight 60,000 pounds. It is charged 
that the rates are in and of themselves unreasonable 
within the meaning of the act to regulate commerce. 
The commission is asked to require the director gen- 
eral and the carriers involved to cease and desist from 
collecting existing rates and to fix reasonable rates 
for the future. 

The Paducah Board of Trade and the Paducah 
Cooperage Co. today filed a complaint urging the com- 
mission to require Director General McAdoo, the Illi- 
nois Central and other interested carriers to apply on 
cooperage stock to Paducah from certain points in 
Arkansas and Louisiana the same rates as are con- 
temporaneously maintained to Cairo, Ill., where com- 
peting manufacturers are located. 

The Three States Tie Co. filed a complaint against 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. et al. 
asking $1,500 reparation on certain shipments of ties 
from Illinois points to Chicago via Terre Haute, Ind., 
where they were creosoted. 





—_~ 


SEEK EXPORT RATE RESTORATION 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 25.—The restoration of export 
rates on lumber to Texas Gulf ports based on the old 
rates in effect June 24 plus the increases named in 
general order No. 28 will be immediately recommended 
by the Dallas district freight traffic committee as a 
result of the rate hearing held in Dallas recently. 
This news is of great interest to the lumbermen of 
Texas, especially in view of the probable increase in the 
export trade. 

The committee decided to hold in abeyance the pro- 
posed readjustment of domestic rates increasing mini- 
mum weights on lumber and rates on lumber and logs 
and canceling transit privileges. A large delegation 
of lumbermen attended the hearing. 
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NOTABLE SAVING IN HAULING COSTS EFFECTED 





Both in Manufacturing and Retail Branches Trucks Prove Great Money Savers— 
Coal Production Increased by Truck 





ONE TRUCK DISPLACES SIXTEEN HORSES 


Among the more recent recruits to the army of 
lumbermen in all parts of the country who are effecting 
marked economies as well as increasing the efficiency 
of their operations by the use of motor trucks is the 
New Dells Lumber Co., manufacturer of hemlock, pine 
and hardwood lumber at Eau Claire, Wis. Altho this 
well known concern has 
been using trucks only a 
comparatively short time 
its experience has been of 
ample extent to demon- 
strate the usefulness and 
economy of motor equip- 
ment in meeting the local 
transportation requirements 
of its business. 

Like other progressive 
concerns and individuals in 
all branches of the lumber 
industry, this company had 
for a long time been watch- 
ing the development of 
motor trucks and their rap- 
idly growing use in the 
lumber business, and when 
conditions reached a point 
that seemed to demand im- 
proved local transportation 
facilities in order to cut 
expense and render most 
efficient service to custom- 
ers its first unit was pur- 
chased. This was a 3¥%-ton 
GMC truck, made by the 
General Motors Truck Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., fitted with 
enclosed or “box” body as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

This truck was put to work May 1, 1918, hauling 
green 16-inch mill wood from the plant to consumers in 
various parts of the city. At the end of sixty days of 
continuous service, without loss of a single trip, a 
check-up of the truck’s service showed that it had 
delivered during that time 943 loads of wood, at an 
average cost of 46 cents a load. This covered all the 
operating expense, including the driver’s wages. Prior 
to installing the truck it cost the company $1.50 a load 
to deliver its mill wood, using 4-horse dump carts. 
Therefore the trucks saved $1.04 on each load delivered. 
Taking into consideration the facts that when sawing 
hardwood the company’s average production is twenty 
loads a day and when sawing hemlock thirty loads a 
day, it will readily be seen that the saving effected 
mounts into very respectable figures. The truck 
handled the entire output of hardwood very readily, 
but some help was required when the mill was running 
on hemlock. The company figures that as soon as addi- 
tional storage facilities in the shape of additional 
boxes at the rear of the sawmill have been installed 
the truck will be able to handle the entire output of 
hemlock by putting in a little overtime. <A truckload 
of green hemlock mill wood weighs approximately 5,600 
pounds and consists of 128 cubic feet of wood. 

Street conditions in Eau Claire, a city of about 
20,000 population, are only fair. There are some bad 
holes to negotiate, but in the six months the truck has 
been in use there has been need of pulling it out of 
the mire only four or five times. Troubles of this 
nature occurred mostly early in the game, when the 
driver lacked experience. A plan was soon figured out 
for use in such emergencies. Now there are carried 
underneath the wood box two short rock elm planks 
fastened to the frame work with thumb bolts. <A 
shovel also is carried. With these appliances the 
driver is able to help himself out of most difficulties 





company writes that this truck is doing the work of 
two teams and effecting a very considerable saving in 
delivery costs. 


SEES UNLIMITED PROSPERITY AHEAD 


In the judgment of F. A. Seiberling, president of the 
xoodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the greatest business era 














THIS TRUCK DOES THE WORK OF SIXTEEN HOKSES 


in the history of American industry lies just ahead. 
As regards his own company, the resumption of busi- 
ness upon a peace basis means the launching out into a 
year’s business easily eclipsing any former record. 
During the last year more than half of its output has 
been supplied to the Government. Mr. Seiberling is of 
the opinion that as it took us practically two years to 
get into the war in full swing, it will take almost as 
long to get out of it, speaking from the industrial 
standpoint. He says that the shortage of workers in 
his own plant, occasioned by the entry into the nation’s 
service of 6,500 employees, over half of whom are now 
overseas, presents a problem requiring close attention, 
“We have places,” said Mr. Seiberling, “for all our 
former employees who left to join the colors, and for 
thousands of additional workers, not only to speed 
up the production of tires but also for the many other 
rubber materials we manufacture. The conditions of 
employment are simply that the workers measure up 
to a recognized physical standard, and speak English. 
Our home building plan for employees makes provis- 
ions for 2,000 home owners, permitting them to pur- 
chase their homes on a basis approximating rent. Of 
these homes 1,250 are now ready or in course of con- 
struction. Complete educational and recreational ad- 
vantages make this community development one of the 
most desirable residential sections in this country.” 





AcTuAL figures compiled by A. B. Trott, secretary of 
the Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver, Colo., show 
that by substituting a truck for its former horse-drawn 
wagons the company has effected a saving of 35 to 40 
percent in its furniture delivery costs. 





TRUCK INCREASES COAL OUTPUT 


An interesting sidelight upon what the motor truck 
is doing to help save the day in the coal situation is 
supplied by the case of the Dixie Bee Line Coal Co., 

Mortons Gap, Ky., which 

















thru the use of one motor 
truck has been enabled to 
supply to the nation 17,250 
tons of coal which other- 
wise never would have left 
the mine, according to a 
letter written to the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Co. by 
G. KE. Henry, secretary of 
the mining company. 

“This truck has been our 
salvation in the coal busi- 
ness,” writes Mr. Henry. 
“The Fuel Administration 
ordered the railroads not 
to furnish cars to wagon 
mines, as the mines using 
teams and wagons for haul- 
age from the mine to the 
car are called. As ours is a 
wagon mine we would have 
been compelled to close 
down, as other wagon mines 
were, if it had not been for 








TWO-TON TRUCK THAT SUPPLANTED 


in short order. 

The use of this truck has displaced sixteen horses 
formerly required for delivering the company’s output 
of green mill wood. 

About two months ago this concern installed a 
second truck, of another make, for retail lumber deliv- 
eries in and about the city. This truck is of two tons 
capacity. One of the accompanying photographs shows 
it loaded and about to start on a delivery trip. The 


TWO TEAMS 


the fact that we were able 
to get a Federal truck in 
time. We haul, in }this 
truck, fifty tons a day over 
a mile of common dirt road, and are able to do the 
work of hauling as economically as the big mines.” 

Mr. Henry states that his company saves $334.26 a 
month on haulage, the figure being arrived at by com- 
paring the costs of its present truck haulage with that 
of team and wagon haulage. 

Another mining firm, Browning, Medlock & O’Briant, 
are operating a truck of the same make, loading on the 
same spur as the Dixie Bee Line Co, 








Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
Hotel, Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value and 
is now generally used in the more pretentious 
public buildings as well as in private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it truly 
the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish forit can 
bestained to imitate the more expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular architects 
and builders choosing Birch for use through- 
out homes and public buildings, is a pretty 
safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that is 
nationally advertised. Every week and month your 
customers are being told, 
through magazines of na- 
tional circulation, the many 
advantages and economy 
offered in the use of Birch. 
Put in a stock of it now 
and get your share of the orders that will come from 
this advertising. 





Any of the firms below will be 
glad to quote you prices and 
send you a copy of their Birch 
Book ‘‘A’’—uwrite them. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., | MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CU., 
Marinette, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., OCONTO COMPANY, 
Nahma, Michigan. 817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., | FLANNER STEGER LAND & LBR. CO, 


Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
I, STEPHENSON CO., B, HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wells, Mich. i 





Wausau, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | WILLOW RIVER LBR, CO., 
C li, Mich. Hayward, Wis. 
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Tru THE efforts of the Government and State 
officials a campaign has been inaugurated in the 
Pittsburgh territory for planting of walnut trees 
to replace those sold for the last dozen years to 
German agents. The idea is to encourage planting 
them for shade purposes principally but also to in- 
sure supplies in the future, and this campaign is 
being taken in good spirit and promises are that it 
will be the start of a general restoration of the 
walnut shade tree in western Pennsylvania. 


Basswood “~ a 


10 cars 4-4” No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
(full product of log, nice stock.) 
2 cars 5-4” No. 1 Common Basswood 


(good average widths and lengths, 
full product of log.) 








Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
**Famous’’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty, 


antiga LUMBER CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN y, 


























Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers, 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, La te gh Shingles, rye 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


_{ry us ., 
"Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 


Maple 
Beech 





20,000’ 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 

35,000’ 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 

24,000’ 1 1/16"x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 

’ No. 2 Common & Better Ash 

20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 

200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

250,000’ 5/4” No, 3 Common Beech 

14,000’ 4/4” ist & 2nd Birch 

60,000’ 4/4” Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 

500,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

225,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
75,000’ 12/4” No, 2 Common & Better Elm 

150,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Common tim 

30,000’ 4/4” No. Com. & Btr. Red & White Oak 
10,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 
5,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 


| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.,?4vner.** a 
—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will oe, este attractive prices on the following 
icknesses No. 3 No rthern Hardwoods. 
bes oe geet 10/ aie 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com. 


2 ears each i vand “ ee. peaate 
M ft. 5/4 2 & Bir 
i car each 4/4, 8/4, 6/4. and 8/4 End-dried White 
e 


f Common & Btr. Elm 
Com. Btr. Basswood 

2 cars each 10/4 a 4/4 high grade Beech 

2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


aeww 
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Prompt Shipments 


are still the order of 
the day with us. 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 























FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








BRITISH TRADE HAS GRAVE PROBLEMS 


The problems that face the British timber trade, 
now that the long awaited day of peace has dawned, 
are many and serious, but the most exasperating with 
which it must contend, during the first period of recon- 
struction at least, are Government control, seriously 
depleted stocks of all woods, and an acute shortage of 
tonnage that will hinder urgently needed importation 
of foreign woods. When the vastness of the demand 
which will soon arise for lumber for reconstruction 
purposes is considered it is no wonder that the British 
trade is in a state of trepidation and confusion that 
can not be overcome until these vital problems have 
been solved. 

In Great Britain two industries alone—ship building 
and house building—will of necessity have to be pushed 
before all others, and the latter is contingent on the 
former. The enemy submarine warfare has made 
great holes in the British merchant marine that will 
take some time to fill in again. Therefore the first 
step in the reconstruction program logically is the 
upbuilding of the merchant marine, which task, urgent 
as it is, will call for the utmost efforts of the British 
ship builders. In the meanwhile it is obvious that 
lumber importation, and consequently much of the 
housing construction in Great Britain, must rest, as 
the available tonnage must be distributed among other 
equally important trades as well, and the Government 
must monopolize a great part of it for demobilization 
purposes. Nor can Great Britain look to the United 
States for shipping for any great quantities of this 
lumber, as its duty to feed the world, besides its own 
national interests, will employ every ton of shipping 
that this country possesses or can turn out for some 
time. Therefore it is apparent that the real recon- 
struction program in Great Britain necessarily will be 
postponed until such time as more adequate shipping 
facilities are available. 

But when that time comes the United Kingdom in 
itself will be a potential source of demand for lumber, 
most of which will arise from house building. It is 
well known that effects of the war have been to in- 
crease considerably the shortage of houses and the 
cost of building and building materials, and to suspend 
practically all work of clearing out unfit houses. When 
the troops return from the various battlefields and 
camps this shortage will be all the more acute. Few 
working-class houses have been built during the war, 
but many more have either thru lack of repairs or thru 
the application of the sanitation code been judged unfit 
for habitation and these must be replaced in the gen- 
eral scheme of reconstruction. There is an immediate 
necessity for building between 300,000 and 400,000— 
some authorities place the figure at 600,000—of these 
houses. They will cost more than during pre-war 
times. A house that cost £200 before the war will cost 
at least £300 now. But the houses must be built, if 
only to secure homes for returned soldiers, and to 
prevent industrial unrest, to secure adequate employ- 
ment and to remove one of the greatest causes of infant 
mortality and contagion of disease—insanitary hous- 
ing. The whole subject was considered by the War 
Cabinet last year and it was then decided that finan- 
cial assistance should be given local authorities who 
are prepared to undertake schemes of housing for 
working classes after the war. 


Financing Bullding Problems 

This financial assistance will take the following 
form: An annual grant is to be made for not less than 
seven years, sufficient to relieve the local authorities of 
three-quarters of the estimated annual loss on the 
housing scheme they have undertaken. At the end of 
these seven years the property is to be valued and three- 
quarters of the excess of the amount of the loan out- 
standing over the then value of the property will be 
met by the State. Briefly, therefore, in the case of 
approved schemes the State will bear three-fourths of 
the loss and the local authorities the rest. But there 
are some districts where it would be a serious burden 
for the local authorities to have to bear even one- 
fourth of any loss in all cases where one-fourth of the 
estimated annual deficit would involve the levying of 
a rate of more than a penny in the pound. In such 
eases the local Government board may increase the 
Government grant, but the loss to be borne by the 
local authorities in such case must not be reduced be- 
low the produce of the rate of a penny to a pound. 
This assistance is to be available for only a limited 
time after the war and subject to the condition that 
in ordinary cases buildings should be begun within 
two months and completed within twelve months from 
the date of the local Government board’s sanction of 
the loan for this scheme. 

This liberal policy of financial assistance is certain 
to stimulate building thruout the United Kingdom, just 
as soon as transportation facilities will permit the 
importation of the material wherewith to build and 
some adequate scheme for the distribution of lumber 
stocks has been worked out. 


The More Urgent Lumber Needs 

The requirements for lumber will further be aug- 
mented by a wholesale industrial rejuvenation. In 
Great Britain as well as in the United States most of 
the wood using industries have been subordinated to 
war requirements and either have had to divert their 
energies into war production or suspend operations 
entirely. But as quickly as these industries have been 
released from Government contracts or can readjust 
themselves from a war to a peace basis they may 
again be expected to reénter the market and become 
potential factors in the lumber trade. The railroads 
also in many cases will have to be entirely rebuilt and 
reéquipped, giving rise to an enormous demand for 
cross-ties, bridge stringers, car material and other 


lumber and timbers. During the early part of the war 
especially, when the lack of railways behind the battle 
lines in France and Flanders threatened military dis- 
asters, great stretches of railroads within the United 
Kingdom were torn up for want of other means of meet- 
ing the need, and this material was transported across 
the channel for military purposes. These railroads 
must now be entirely relaid, and the others, for more 
than four years necessarily having been neglected and 
permitted to deteriorate for want of repairs, must in 
large part be reconstructed and reéquipped. These 
are merely a few items of the great general recon- 
struction which must be undertaken in the United 
Kingdom, but they show clearly what a tremendous 
amount of material will be required. 


Control of Importations 


The British timber trade looks upon trade control 
as one of the greatest problems which it will have 
to face within the near future. Those who have given 
most thought to the matter are quite convinced of the 
necessity of some form of control in the early days of 
peace, altho differing radically from the severe control 
now in effect, previously described in these columns. 
But it is regarding the nature of such future control 
and its scope that opinions differ. The first, and per- 
haps the most important point involved is the tre- 
mendous amount of delay entailed in the distribution 
and delivery of the lumber under the present scheme, 
and the remedy therefor. Delay has been due to many 
causes, not all of which would be removed by the aboli- 
tion of Government control. For instance, the very 
small import of foreign wood and the concentration of 
this import within a small area on the northeast coast 
have been combined with a great increase in the pro- 
duction of home-grown timber. This has thrown an ab- 
normal strain on the country’s inland transport serv- 
ices and will be only partly relieved in the immediate 
future. Imports will be small for some time, but they 
may be more widely distributed. Contributory causes 
to the present delays are, however, the cumbrous ma 
chinery for distribution, the method of working the 
whole country from one central office, and the accumu- 
lation of too much work in a few hands. Speaking on 
this matter, Timber, a leading trade publication in 
jreat Britain, has the following to say : 


The British timber trade does not look for any great 
increase in imports during this first period of readjust- 
ment. Wood is not the only material of which the 
country is sorely in need. Practically all trades will 
clamor for more tonnage; and, in addition to their re- 
quirements, there will be the great needs of the Gov- 
ernment in the work of demobilization and the trans 
portation of men and materials. The present conges- 
tion of the country’s railroads will continue for a time, 
owing to the necessity of continuing the home-grown 
timber trade on a large scale, and delays, as compared 
with pre-war days, would be inevitable. 

But in other ways improvements may surely be 
made. In peace times the trade may be trusted to 
work out its own salvation under some Government 
supervision, and the first steps should be, and very 
likely will be, in the direction of decentralization, If 
it should be impossible at once to discentralize be- 
cause there are, in certain areas, inadequate stocks, the 
process might be a gradual one. For example, the 
Scotch trade is highly organized and there are appar- 
ently very fair stocks in Scotland as a whole; and if 
the Scotch business were managed or even rationed by 
a Scotch committee, as Ireland is by an Irish commit- 
tee, some of the work would be taken away from the 
London office. 

Again, the trade might revert openly to the old 
methods of importer to merchant and merchant to 
consumer business. After the recent announcement 
permitting the transfer of rations the British lumber 
controller has virtually acknowledged the advantage 
of this method of distribution, but the full benefits 
will not be felt now because there is no compulsion. 
And if importers have once been encouraged to sell to 
consumers and have made the full £3 15s. per standard 
many will either continue to do this or else ask such a 
price for their rations as will scarcely make it worth 
a merchant’s while to purchase. There are numerous 
other ways in which, while under control, the mer- 
chant’s lot might be eased, and if they were given more 
freedom to manage their own affairs and make their 
own arrangements, subjected to the final consent of the 
Government, there would without doubt be a gain in 
efficiency and not necessarily any greater expense to 
the country. It is along these lines that opinion ap- 
parently is tending, and the trade is looking to the 
Timber Trade Federation of the United Kingdom to 
lead the way and to anticipate Government arrange 
ments, rather than propose changes after the authori 

ties have decided on their line of action. 


Resources Available 


As regards stocks, the larger purchases of wood re 
cently made by the Government from Scandinavia 
are not yet reflected in the imports; and judging from 
the Board of Trade figures for the last few months 
the national stocks of imported goods must be getting 
badly depleted. White Sea shipments apparently now 
are almost at an end and American wood can not be 
obtained for want of tonnage, and only a very limited 
number of ships are available for the Scandinavian 
trade. Commenting on this, Timber says the outlook is 
certainly not bright for the coming winter, and as the 
great obstacle to business, the lack of ships, is not one 
that can be removed in the near future, however events 
develop, it suggests to merchants that they will do 
well to devote their energies for a time to securing 
larger quantities of native timber. But the British 
nation realizes full well that the native timber re- 
sources are far more plentiful and that further ex- 
ploitation of them will prove a serious economic set- 
back to the country. Therefore the suggestions that 
merchants devote their energies at present to securing 
larger quantities of native timber by no means indi- 
cates a tendency toward substituting native timber for 
imported, but merely recommends this action as 4n 
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emergency until the shipping situation permits larger 
importations. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—An importing house 
in Argentina desires to represent American manu- 
facturers of lumber, iron and steel wire, Portland 
cement and heavy chemicals. The firm has a rep- 
resentative stationed in the United States with whom 
interested American firms may communicate. Lumber- 
men interested should communicate with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, or its branch offices, and refer to Foreign 
Trade Opportunity No. 27,702. 

Other opportunities follow: 


27694.—A man from Argentina who is at present 
in the United States desires to establish connections 
with American manufacturers and exporters of con- 
struction material, cement, wire, pipes and coal. Ref- 
erences. 

27695.—A man from Egypt who is at present in the 
United States desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of general merchandise, especially sole and upper 
leather, cotton goods, news-print paper, lumber and 
agricultural machinery. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

27696.—An agency is desired by a man in Brazil 
for the sale of construction material of all kinds. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. Reference. 


- 


CAMPAIGNING FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 25.—Manufacturers here are 
conducting a campaign to secure new markets in 
Cuba, Mexico and the countries in South and Cen- 
tral America, and to help along this campaign John 








Barrett, director general of the Pan American Union, 
has promised to come to Hvansville for the January 
meeting of the Evansville Manufacturers’ Association 
and make an address on the bright prospects of Ohio 
Valley manufacturers getting in on the ground floor 
and opening new markets in the southern republics. It 
is expected that manufacturers from Jasper, Ind.; 
Tell City, Ind.; Owensboro, Ky.; Henderson, Ky.; 
Madisonville, Ky.; Hopkinsville, Ky., and other towns 
and cities in southern Indiana and western and north- 
ern Kentucky will be here to hear Mr, Barrett, who is 
an expert on anything pertaining to the Pan Amer- 
ican countries. 

For some time EB. H. Hyman, secretary and man- 
ager of the Evansville Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been sending out literature for the local manu- 
facturers to the southern republics. Mr. Hyman pub- 
lishes a paper called Splinters and Chips for the 
Evansville Manufacturers’ Association, and its last 
issue was a Pan American edition and copies of this 
paper are now being sent to many towns and cities 
in South and Central America. Mr. Hyman expects 
this campaign of publicity to bear results in time. 

Following the visit of Mr. Barrett here Mr. Hyman 
will launch another campaign, the plans of which he 
is not yet ready to announce. He says the prospects 
for local manufacturers to break into foreign mar- 
kets were never brighter and he believes that in a year 
or so Evansville-made goods will be found in most 
of the countries in South and Central America. Among 
manufactured articles from Evansville that are now 
going into this southern trade are: Furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, buggies, wagons, gas engines, auto 
trucks, paints, cigar boxes, railroad ties, staves, lum- 
ber, plumbers’ supplies and many other things. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The woodworking branch of the lumber industry 
naturally shares in the general optimism, and is look- 
ing forward, with good reason, to an excellent busi- 
ness the coming year. Indeed, there are not lacking 
those who confidently predict the greatest building 
activity the coming season this country has ever 
seen. If these expectations are realized only in part 
it will mean “mighty good pickings’ for the sash, 
door and millwork manufacturers and dealers. There 
may be no very radical improvement at once, as in- 
dustry faces a short period of readjustment, during 
which war contracts are being cancelled, work stopped 
on some Government housing projects etc., all of which 
cuts off some business that had been counted on. 
This is a mere drop in the bucket, however, even tho 
its loss is felt for the moment. With certainty of a 
building revival next spring, and stocks in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers much smaller than nor- 
mal, there is no reason for pessimism on the part of 
anyone engaged in producing millwork. 

Asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for an expres- 
sion of his views of the existing conditions and out- 
look, F. J. Moss, president of the American Sash & 
Door Co., Kansas City, said: 

“We anticipate some improvement in business in 
our general line, but are not looking for immediate 
great expansion, on account of the approach of cold 
weather and the time necessarily required to readjust 
matters to new conditions. 

“As regards business for the coming year: There 
being no precedent—that is to say, no previous recon- 
struction period following a world war—we hesitate to 
venture predictions as to the business outlook. How- 
ever, the writer confesses to being an optimist, and 
believes that business during 1919 will be fairly good ; 
and that building operations, which have suffered more 
as result of the war than other lines, will probably 
enjoy a greater degree of prosperity. There having 
been but very little development in the last three or 
four years it would seem that the coming of peace 
should insure resumption of building operations upon 
a somewhat extensive scale. 

“Stocks of sash and doors in the hands of retail 
dealers we believe are somewhat below normal, and 
we believe this is also true with regards to stock held 
by manufacturers and wholesalers. Generally speak- 
ing, the cancelation of Government contracts incident 
to the ending of the war will not, in our opinion, 
affect the industry seriously. 

“With regard to the outlook for export demand; 
There is no doubt but there will be a large amount of 
building material supplied by American manufactur- 
ers for the reconstruction of devastated areas in 
Kurope, and that there will also be a considerable de- 
mand from South America, so it will be largely a 
question of our American manufacturers having proper 
representation in this case.” 

In connection with the cessation of orders for sash 
and doors for Government work, it is interesting to 
note that this business ‘“‘cut considerable ice’’ while 
it lasted. A speaker at the great national mass meet- 
ing of lumbermen held in Chicago last week said that 
between April 7, 1917, and Nov. 1, 1918, there had 
been two million doors and 7,578 carloads of sash and 
millwork bought by the Government for cantonments 
and other war work. 

Plants thruout the country that have been handling 
war work are now preparing for a big normal trade 
the coming season. Among others, the Collier-Bar- 
nett Co., of Toledo, which did a large business in 
Supplying sash, doors and frames for the temporary 
buildings at the nitrate plant near that city, besides 
furnishing large quantities of special millwork for 
Camp Perry, is making preparations for an unusually 
busy season. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are still 
living largely on hope, the removal of building re- 
Strictions so late in the season not being of much 
avail so far north. The trade, however, is confidently 


looking forward to a good year, and in preparation 
therefor will make up more stock goods this winter 
than had been intended if the war had continued, 

Storm sash and doors continue to be “best sellers,” 
A report from Charlotte, Mich., received this week 
says that more of these goods have been sold there 
this fall than ever before. Similar advices come from 
many points. People have found that it is cheaper 
to buy storm doors and windows than to buy so much 
coal, 

The sash and doors and planing mills of St. Louis 
are reported to be still engaged in executing Govern- 
ment orders, no cancelations having been received 
thus far. Manufacturers, however, are now laying 
plans for securing business along normal lines. There 
has not as yet been much improvement in demand for 
such work, but the Planing Mill Listing Bureau re- 
ports that some pians are coming in and that the 
outlook is very bright. 

Factories in the Cincinnati district, most of which 
have been operating for months on Government work, 
are feeling the effects of the armistice and fear that 
the curtailment of Government work may leave them 
in none too good position the coming winter unless 
builders come forward quickly with bookings for early 
spring delivery, allowing them to readjust their opera- 
tions to normal lines of manufacture, Some that are 
in favorable financial condition are preparing to stock 
their warehouses with salable sizes of finishing ma- 
terials, feeling that the condition of the lumber mar- 
ket gives assurance that raw materials for their 
factories will not be cheaper. 

Sash and door plants at Kansas City are preparing 
for a very heavy spring business. Meantime there 
will be considerable work to do on orders held up 
when the building restrictions went into effect. Gen- 
erally the plants are expecting to have a busy winter. 
Some ship yard contracts are still being filled. 

None of the Baltimore sash and door concerns are 
reported to be very busy, tho the future is regarded 
with optimism. The range of prices is sustained. 
Private building has not as yet developed to any con- 
siderable extent. 

The Buffalo door factories are getting a little bet- 
ter business than they had a few weeks ago, and if it 
were not for the lateness of the season the lifting of 
the ban upon building would have resulted in consid- 
erable activity. As it is, the trade will probably be 
rather quiet during the next few weeks, with good 
improvement the coming spring. 

A revival of business is expected at the San Fran- 
cisco sash and millwork plants now that the building 
restrictions have been removed. Business is quiet at 
the door factories in the bay region. The outlook for 
finished doors is better, tho the door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are still 
running much below capacity. The cutting-up de- 
partments of the mills will turn out more white pine 
door stock and open sash now that building restric- 
tions have been removed and the railroad embargo 
lifted from a great portion of the selling territory. 

Production of window glass during October and 
November has been very light. As yet no arrange- 
ments have been completed between the manufactur- 
ers and the Government looking to resumption of 
normal production. With the prospects of higher 
values on the new ¢rop of glass it would seem ad- 
visable to replenish stocks before the assortment of 
sizes and qualities becomes further depleted. 


Tue scarcity of leather in Switzerland and its almost 
prohibitive price have brought wooden-soled shoes 
into use quite generally as a substitute. The progress 
of the war has led to the establishment of extensive 
factories engaged in the production of wooden-soled 
shoes by a series of machines constructed especially 
for the purpose. The industry has been syndicated 
under the title of the ‘Verband Schweizerischer Holz- 
sohlen Fabriken” (Association of Swiss Wooden Shoe 
Factories). 











.When We 
Ship It 


You Get GU 
Big Value 














Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 








Cc, L. WHEELER WM. PRITCHARD 


J. W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 
Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUSACTURED BY 
Lamb -'Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 








Paepcke Leicht 
Lumber Co. 


Conway Building 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


Specializes in 


Sap and Red Gum 


BAND MILLS AT 
Blytheville and Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss. 











FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 2 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Weidman q 
& Son Co. —_ 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 





















The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 








Mieadley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 

Write for List Today. 











Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. 


1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a e 
1 No. 2 Common and Better 

A 


No, Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














CALIFORNIA 


BOX SHOOK—, 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Co es 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
———____§ § alLso——____—_ 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
on ones gd Factory and Pattern Stock 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,2°7!¢s 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 25.—“The demand for hardwood lumber is 
always quiet at this time of the year and this quiet- 
ness now is intensified by the sudden ending of the 
war and the transition from a war basis to a peace 
footing,” said a prominent hardwood lumber manu- 
facturer in discussing the market this afternoon. Or- 
ders are coming thru rather slowly and it is expected 
by most of the trade that there will be comparatively 
little activity until after the first of the year. There 
is, however, marked optimism among hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers and distributers here over pros- 
pects of business during the first half of 1919 and 
all are making their plans accordingly. Inquiries for 
hardwood lumber from Europe are steadily increas- 
ing and some of these are already eventuating in 
orders. All building restrictions having been elimi- 
nated, hardwood men look for larger buying of hard- 
wood flooring and interior trim. 30x interests are 
doing a phenomenal business and are taking care of 
low grades in cottonwood and gum as well as in some 
other items. Prices are virtually without change. 

Col. 8S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson- 
Tully Co., is scheduled to deliver an address this 
evening before the wholesale division of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men on use of trade acceptances. 
The Anderson-Tully Co. has used the trade accept- 
ance with splendid results in its business for a long 
while and Mr. Anderson has made a careful study 
of the subject. 

W. A. Waddington, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Valley Log Loading Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Colonial Country Club at a meeting of 
the directors of that organization here this afternoon. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 27.—Whereas a few cancelations have been 
received, and inquiries for the last week slumped 
slightly, business as a whole is very satisfactory and 
holds up nicely. Such inquiries as come are largely 
from the furniture and auto industries and represent 
a class of business that the hardwood manufacturer 
is very eager to reéstablish. There has been a fair 
demand from the auto and blacksmith trades for thick 
white oak, thick ash and thick hickory. Poplar is 
good in most grades, and hard maple is about at its 
usual gait. Gum shows slightly more activity than 
for several months, with low grades selling easily. 
In the building lumbers things are slow in rounding 
to, and not much is expected before spring. Millmen 
face the task of reéstablishing markets for walnut 
and mahogany, which were shot to pieces during the 
restricted use period. The demand for dogwood for 
textile use continues good, and persimmon holds its 
own. Staves and heading are in very active demand 
and at high prices. Veneers show some improvement. 

The Government recently issued orders that all new 
work at Camp Taylor, Louisville, was to suspend, 
but at the same time has officially announced that 
construction at Camp Knox will go right ahead to com- 
pletion. It is claimed, however, that the units have 
been reduced and that Camp Knox will have a ca- 
pacity of 45,000 men instead of 60,000. Local manu- 
facturers with material contracts on Camp Knox have 
been told that work will proceed. 

Reports from Western Kentucky are to the effect 
that stave and tie mills along the Barren and Green 
rivers are operating at capacity and getting out a 
large quantity of material which is being barged to 
market. <A big demand for ties is expected now that 
Kuropean railroads are to be rebuilt and much delayed 
work on American railroads undertaken, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


November 25.—That the removal of restrictions in 
regard to construction work clears the way for a re- 
turn to normal conditions is the general opinion ex- 
pressed by representative men in that and the allied 
industries—by real estate dealers, builders, architects 
and others. The Cincinnati committee on non-war 
construction already has written to the State board 
urging the direction of every influence to bring about 
the abrogation of all restrictions as soon as possible. 
Work that was halted because of the war is expected 
to be resumed as soon as arrangements can be perfect- 
ed and weather and other conditions are favorable. 
A number of large enterprises stand in an unfinished 
condition in Cincinnati and vicinity for which prepa- 
rations are being made to proceed with and if pos- 
sible complete before spring. It is not believed many 
new large projects will be started this winter, as it is 
getting late for foundation work. 

Anticipating great activity in the early spring the 
Employers’ Construction Association is arranging for 
conferences with the Building Trades Council for the 
purpose of agreeing upon some system for arbitrating 
differences that may arise during the coming season, 
with a view to reducing the possible delays from labor 
troubles to a minimum. It is believed that wages 
and working conditions will adjust themselves to the 
changed situation following the war without much 
trouble, and the thing to have assured before the build- 
ing season opens is the continuance of work without 
interruption after it has been started. 

Architects report that projects tied up ever since the 
entry of this country into the war are being brought 
under consideration again; that arrangements are un- 
der way for the resumption of work on buildings un- 
finished when the Government restrictions took effect, 
and that new projects of considerable magnitude are 
coming before them to be put into shape for starting 
work as early next spring as conditions will admit. 
It is estimated that many million dollars will be spent 
here for construction very early in the coming year. 

There is a lull in lumber market activities which 
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some manufacturers and distributers believe will con- 
tinue for a month or more. The order dissolving the 
Cincinnati subcommittee releases from war produc- 
tion more than 7,500 factories of Cincinnati and vi- 
cinity that had been producing war essentials. These, 
which include planing mills, furniture and wagon fac- 
tories and other wood conversion plants, must re- 
establish themselves on a pre-war basis. One of the 
problems is as to how long it will take for the domestic 
demand to take up the surplus of the war output. 

It is apparent that some lumber manufacturers and 
distributers have been making price concessions in the 
fear that reconstruction may bring lower prices. Offi- 
cial sales returns are averaging lower on many of the 
woods. Other manufacturers are expecting a develop- 
ment of the old-time demand and are not selling their 
stocks at a sacrifice. Secretary F. R. Gadd, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, warns the membership against the panicky 
feeling that has appeared in some sections. He asks: 
“Why should lumbermen sacrifice lumber today that 
will be needed tomorrow? This very lumber has been 
produced at a cost practically equal to its average 
selling price for several months past. Demand will 
not be quickened by any such course and the making 
of price concessions will not wield much influence on 
our future market. Stocks at mills probably never 
were so low as at present. Industries have been get- 
ting along with much smaller stocks than they car- 
ried in pre-war times and there is not the slightest 
doubt that cessation of hostilities will prove a tre- 
mendous stimulus to the demand for hardwood lum- 
ber. Domestic consumption will take up the slack 
left by the reduction of Government requirements and 
the needs of European countries for lumber for re- 
construction will be heavy. The export trade, espe- 
cially, should be enormous.” 

Official figures from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association show to what extent members have been 
persuaded to sell at concessions. The saies report 
and market letter of the association for November 
show that quartered oak has averaged about $1 lower 
and plain white and red oak from $1 to $6 lower than 
in October. Some grades of poplar have been sold $1 
and $3 lower, but as a general thing this wood has met 
such a strong demand that on the whole prices have 
averaged on other grades as much as $3. higher. 
Bevel and drop siding is $1 up and dimension $3 
higher. Basswood, cherry, walnut, beech, butternut 
and willow all are higher, but concessions are shown 
to have been made in chestnut, maple, birch, buckeye, 
hickory, soft elm, cottonwood and gum, while 1-inch 
ash has sold lower and 2-inch higher. FAS cypress 
has averaged $3 higher, but the other grades are down 
$2 and $3. 

There is everything to warrant confidence in a re- 
vival of the building industries in the spring and with 
it a tremendous demand for lumber. Furniture and 
wagon factories will require millions of feet of hard- 
wood for domestic production, just as they have for 
war products, for there has been a tremendous de- 
pletion of stocks. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 26.—Many lumbermen profess to see, as a 
result of the end of the war, a change in the business 
horizon and it now appears that there will be a fair 
building demand next spring. 

During the last two weeks there has been a change 
in the real estate situation, according to real estate 
dealers, who say that many homes have been sold. 
suilding companies engaged in construction of homes 
say that houses erected some time ago and which 
had not been sold during the war have been disposed 
of. These companies now plan building campaigns 
for next year. Altho the building ban has been lifted, 
there has been no increase in building operations, 
because the season is too late. 

There has been no change in the industrial demands, 
but many manufacturers, especially of automobiles, 
are making many inquiries as to market conditions 
with the view of resuming the manufacture of peace- 
time products. Inquiries also are numerous from the 
furniture manufacturing trade. 

Prices remain at former levels and no one expects 
reductions in the near future. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 25.—Now that the European war is over, the 
lumber manufacturers and owners of wood-consuming 
factories in Evansville and in other localities along 
the Ohio Valley are looking to foreign markets and it 
is expected that soon their export trade will show a 
wonderful improvement. 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers and former president of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, is optimistic over the outlook for 
an increase in foreign trade. “Before the war,” said 
Mr. Wertz, “the manufacturers of this section shipped 
quite a lot of lumber to Europe and other foreign coun- 
tries. Now that the war is over the lumber manu- 
facturers are going after this foreign business as never 
before.” 

William S. Partington, traffic manager for Maley & 
Wertz and secretary and treasurer of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, who has been seriously ill at his 
home for the last two weeks with Spanish influenza, 
is improving and will soon be able to resume his work. 

Hardwood lumber manufacturers, of southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois and western and northern Ken- 
tucky believe that business will soon improve as the 
result of the lifting of the general embargo on lumber 
and logs. The up-town sawmills in BHvansville are 
being operated on very good time, altho some of the 
smaller mills near Evansville have not started up 
since the signing of the armistice, 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 23.—The local lumber market is quiet, with 
prices reflecting the conditions produced at Douglas 
fir mills by the sudden termination of the war and the 
dullness in the local building situation. Meetings are 
being held for the purpose of securing action that will 
stabilize the industry and prevent a serious weaken- 
ing of the market. Removal of building restrictions 
will stimulate construction work in this city. High 
prices and scarcity of various building materials may 
prevent a marked revival in building for a time, but 
there has already been a slight improvement in the 
demand for yard stock at local yards. Retailers as a 
rule have light stocks and are buying in small quan- 
tities to fill in stocks. With the volume of business 
small it is hard to get a selling basis in the San Fran- 
cisco market, but fir prices are off $2 or $3, according 
to a well informed wholesaler. 

It is expected that by spring, with building im- 
proving after the stagnation during the last year, bet- 
ter prices will be secured. The mills will have to cut 
small dimension stuff to take the place of the present 
war orders. They may find it necessary to curtail pro- 
duction rather than to sell their lumber at a loss. 

Redwood lumber is affected somewhat by the slight 
weakening in the Douglas fir situation, but the lifting 
of the embargo, which had cut off a good deal of busi- 
ness with Wisconsin, Illinois and middle western terri- 
tory, has greatly improved the outlook for eastern 
rail shipments. In the future the yard stock demand 
will improve and redwood will be ordered for a va- 
riety of purposes. This will mean a great deal to the 
mills, which have been handicapped until lately by the 
necessity of the buyers securing permits and the limit- 
ing of shipments to war essentials, principally. At 
the present rate of shipments heavy stocks will not 
accumulate, 

The Redwood Emergency Bureau, this city, had been 
distributing a good deal of Government business among 
the redwood mills up to the time that the peace nego- 
tiations began. Then several orders were coun- 
termanded. Since then advices from Washington have 
intimated that it was merely a temporary hold-up, in- 
stead of a cancelation of orders, that was intended. It 
is expected that before long the furnishing of redwood 
to the Government will go ahead, but on a somewhat 
different basis. 

The lifting of the embargo on eastern rail shipments 
will permit lumber shipments of white and sugar pine 
to go forward without permits to a large section of the 
country. Eastern advices intimate that the old May 
embargo is to be kept on, just to relieve the principal 
terminal points—with regard to coal supply princi- 
pally. A prominent white and sugar pine manufac- 
turer says that conditions are now improving rapidly. 
The mills have received a great many inquiries during 
the last ten days and some orders. While there is no 
great rush, inquiries have come from all the big eastern 
sash and door factories and from concerns that had 
not been heard from for some time. There are now 
good inquiries for shop lumber. Stocks are light, ex- 
cept that there is a fair supply of white pine shop 
in mill yards. Most of the mills have closed down 
for the season. So if any real demand springs up it 
will clean stocks of shop out in a hurry. Nos. 1 and 
2 common boards are oversold and thick clears are 
scarce, particularly in sugar pine. Sugar pine is over- 
sold and the principal mills are advancing prices. On 
four-quarters and thicker, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 clear, and C 
select, an advance of $2 has been announced. The 
same amount has been added to the price on ten- 
quarters and thicker, sugar pine shop. White pine 
prices have not been advanced. 

With the announcement that all remaining restric- 
tions on non-war construction had been removed lum- 
ber dealers, architects and builders are enthusiastic 
over the improved outlook. A prominent architect 
looks for a general revival of building in the city. A 
number of warehouses for which permits had been re- 
fused by the representatives of the State council of 
defense will be erected. He expects to see work begin 
promptly on the State building, which is to be erected 
at the Civic Center in San Francisco. A revival in 
the construction of residences is expected, regardless 
of price of materials and labor. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with new char- 
ters being announced occasionally. Coastwise freight 
quotations continue to be $7 from Puget Sound or Co- 
lumbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to southern 
California ports. There are no indications of the 
market weakening. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co.’s sawmills, at Mc- 
Cloud, have closed down for the season after having 
made a large cut of white and sugar pine lumber. 
Good eastern shipments have been made, despite the 
railroad embargo. Production of box shook and fac- 
tory stuff will be continued during the winter. 

The Hobart Estate has closed down its plant at 
Hobart Mills for the winter after a fair season’s run 
on white and sugar pine. 

According to advices from Klamath Falls, the saw- 
mills of the Algomah Lumber Co., at Algomah, and the 
Lamm Lumber Co., at Modoc Point, have closed down 
for the season. 

Frank Paramino, who will do business in future un- 
der the style of the Paramino Lumber Co., has just 
returned to his office after a light attack of influenza. 
On Dec. 1 Mr. Paramino, who has good Douglas fir. mill 
connections in the Northwest, will remove from his 
present location to new offices on the sixth floor of the 
Fife Building, this city. Altho things are quiet in this 
market, he expects to see business very active later on. 

Advices from Placerville are that work closed for the 
season at the California Door Co.’s sawmill at Caldor 
this week, altho the company will continue to operate 
its box factory at Diamond Springs for some time. 


The season’s cut of lumber at Caldor was more than 
14,000,000 feet. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., who has been visiting the San Francisco 
sales office, in charge of Theodore Lerch, reports hav- 
ing had a very busy year at Albion. The redwood mill 
has turned out large quantities of railroad construction 
material, ties and other specials, making up for the 
lack of a normal demand for yard stock. 

Frank W. Trower, of the Trower Lumber Co., ex- 
pects to see the present dullness followed by more 
satisfactory conditions. A lumber salesman who re- 
cently visited the yards in the San Joaquin Valley 
told him that stocks in the yards were.extremely low. 
Mr. Trower does not expect to see any sudden drop in 
prices. 

H. J. Clough, who has extensive lumber and shingle 
manufacturing interests in Everett, Wash., is here 
conferring with his business associates. 

The announcement by Vice President N. A. Gladding 
that R. W. Neighbor, who was in charge of the San 
Francisco branch of B. C. Atkins & Co. for some years, 
has been appointed general manager of the Pacific 
coast business was received with pleasure by his many 
friends here. They regret that his duties will prob- 
ably keep him out of the city for a large part of the 
time. Mr. Gladding, who recently spent some days in 
San Francisco, is optimistic as to the future of the 
lumber industry. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., this city, recently went to Oregon on a 
business trip. The St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., at St. 
Helens, in which he is interested, launched a 8,500- 
ton Government steamer last week. Two more hulls 
for the Emergency Fleet are still in the ways. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


> C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. reports 
considerable stir in the red cedar shingle trade, with 
considerable business being received and with prices 
stronger. This company expresses a doubt whether the 
betterment in conditions is caused by.the present car 
shortage, or even by the fact that not more than 40 
percent of the cedar plants are operating; the C. B. 
office hazards a guess that there are at least five years 
of prosperity ahead and, as a consequence, business 
is bound to boom, anyway. 

A fair volume of business is reported by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.—not as much as could be desired 
but enough to keep Manager William H. Boner’s two 
fine, big plants operating all the time. This office 
finds car facilities good today and no empties tomor- 
row. Mr. Ingram, of the Thompson Yards—owned by 
the Weyerhaeuser interests in Minneapolis—is a guest 
here today. The steam schooner Aapama, of the 
Charles L. McCormick line, is loading a million feet 
for San Pedro and San Diego. 

According to George A. Bell, formerly with the 
Builders’ Supply Co., of this city, now vice president 
of the Cedar Home Lumber Co. at Stanwood, dealers 
in forest products need entertain no dread of the 
future as to its bearing on the lumber and shingle 
industries. He believes that millions of feet of north- 
western lumber will be required during the coming 
year to aid in rebuilding Europe; and he points to the 
fact that bottoms, because of America’s ship yard 
activity during the last two years, will be plentiful. 
Last fall George A. Bell and F. H. Hess, the latter of 
Seattle, purchased the combination plant they now 
operate in Stanwood, together with a considerable 
amount of standing timber. Mr. Bell says the com- 
pany has 3,000,000 shingles on hand today. The 
Cedar Home Lumber Co. cuts 25,000 feet of lumber 
and 70,000 shingles a day. The plant also has a 
planing mill. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 23.—Psychology plays a leading part in the 
lumber deal this week, and by that test the situation 
is encouraging. On the precipitate announcement 
from Washington that the airplane program would be 
stopped over night the fir industry received a shock 
from which it did not recover for a week. By the 
same test of psychology conditions were about as bad 
as they could be. There was no line yard trade and 
without any notice whatever a large share of Govern- 
ment business was thrown into the discard. 

Now that lumbermen have had time to catch their 
breath there is a great deal better feeling. The out- 
look has changed decidedly within the last ten days. 
It is true that production is almost 12 percent below 
normal, that orders are 36 percent below production, 
and that shipments are more than 25 percent below 
normal production. So far as mere figures go the 
situation is practically, unchanged. But the trick has 
been turned in psychology, and the universal feeling 
is that altho the market is low on the basis of dis- 
count sheet No. 24 it is bracing up with the strongest 
possible undertone. Confirmatory of this impulse are 
reports by representatives in the field. From middle 
central territory, of which Iowa is regarded as the 
center, comes the announcement that dealers are in a 
buying mood; and thruout the corn and wheat belt, 
which is known far and wide as the best outlet for 
Coast lumber, are a quickening of industry and a cer- 
tain indication that the time of awakened trade is at 
hand, 

Admittedly, the spring building season is as yet 
three months in future, but estimates are being made 
and preparations are under way for stocking up. A 
local wholesaler has received inquiries as to lots run 
ning from twenty-five to seventy-five cars and along 
with them a broad intimation that his firm ought to 
make ag low prices as had one of his competitors. On 
running this proposition to earth, this wholesaler dis- 
covered that while his “competitors” had been selling 
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Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
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Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 
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skater. | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
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ALBION LUMBER Co. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 
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UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH: TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
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| EAGLE BRAND 
\XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
4|| AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A*’S 


RELIABLE, 

Red Cedar Shingles always 
Dependable.—They are Na- 
ture’s product, and any one 
can tell their quality at a 
glance, while ittakesachem- 
ist to determine the quality 

‘ of artificial roofings, 
TRADE MARK DURABLE. 
Red Cedar Shingles do not rot, rust, crack or blister. They 
are proof against rain, hail and wind, sun and frost. They 
will wear out by the mechanical action of the weather be- 
fore they will decay. Properly laid, they will last forty to 
fifty years; in many cases they have lasted longer. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

Artistic in Form.—Their form lends itself most readily to 
beautiful designs. All substitute roofings which have any 
pretensions to beauty imitate the shingle form. 


We can load “Clear A” Red Cedar, 4” \or 6” Bevel Sidin, 
8’ to 18’ N. B. with the above Brands, B. C. Manufactur 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., (2%! ats, 





























White Pine Specialists of the West 


Factory Stocks Pattern Lumber 
Oregon Selects and Pattern Western | Factory Stocks 


White Lumber White and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia | Common Boards Idaho Factory Stocks 
White J Dimension White —_| Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
Pine —_—| Mouldings Woods (Lath 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSIION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 








Mixed Cars “a 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX nen” oer cner on —CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
CORK WHITE PINE 


WE WIEF—SERVIGE> 


525-527 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














7 r An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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perilously close to bedrock they now purposed not to 
follow that course any further. In other words, the 
lumber business is getting its second wind. With the 
Government out of the going for the last ten days there 
is already enough commercial business to take up the 
slack. The shift has come from the line of specials 
and today there is a decidedly stronger undertone in 
the yard business, which absorbs full 90 percent of the 
output from the Pacific Northwest. Embargoes are 
discontinued, building restrictions are off, and the 
labor situation, which thruout the war became pro- 
gressively worse, seems to be easing up. 

George B. Paul, purchasing agent of the Spokane 
International Railway, was in Seattle this week in 
connection with purchases of material for his line. 

John C. Smith, assistant manager of the Puget 
Sound Mill & Timber Co.’s plant at Port Angeles, was 
in Seattle during the week. 

Hale Heatherington, general manager of the Rey- 
nolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), 
of Vancouver, B. C., is in Seattle on business. 

In Seattle this week Bayly Hipkins, vice president 
and general manager of the Foundation Co., Tacoma, 
said that plant would continue operations, notwith- 
standing the end of the war and the curtailment of 
wood ship building. All facilities are to remain intact 
until the company works out the details of a construc- 
tion program. 

The fourth section of the Skinner & Eddy floating 
drydock, in which immense quantities of Washington 
fir are being used, is almost ready for delivery, and 
the fifth section will be completed at Port Blakeley 
before Jan. 1. When finally installed the sections 
can be used in any combination, and the dock as a 
whole will have a lifting capacity of 17,000 tons. 
David Rodgers, general manager of the Skinner & 
Eddy ship yards, has a hundred men installing pumps 
and piping in sections 1, 2 and 3. The work was in- 
spected this week by Rear Admiral H. H. Rosseau, 
manager of the division of plants of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 23.—The Ernest Dolge (Inc.) company, lumber 
manufacturer, whose mill is located on Hylebos water- 
way, this week received notice from Maj. Frank D. 
Kaman, assistant general manager of the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation, that the Dolge mill 
had been awarded a “fir airplane honor flag” for 
greatest percentage of fir airplane lumber production 
for October. The company’s offices are in the Fidelity 
Building. Its sawmill on the tideflats adjacent to the 
ship yards has been running on Government business 
since the mill was completed. It is in this district 
that the Ship Lumber Co. mill was built by P. H. 
Johns, K. B. Kellogg and associates and where J. T. 
Gregory and T. Y. S. Ballyntine and associates are 
now building a large sawmill that will be in opera- 
tion about the first of the year. The Buffelen Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. plant is also in this district, 
which now has rail connections via the municipal line, 
as well as water connections. The Dolge mill has 
been making a splendid record for itself in efficiency 
and economy of output since it was completed, say 
the company’s officers. 

Construction work planned for the Camp Lewis (To- 
coma) cantonment is going ahead despite the end of 
the war. No orders to change present plans have been 
received, says the camp constructing quartermaster. 
Owing to the fact that the cantonment was laid out 
at first with that view in mind the additional work 
necessary to place it on a permanent basis will not be 
large, it is stated, 

Charjes A. Pratt, secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 
Box Co. and representative of the box bureau of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was one of the 
speakers at a meeting of Tacoma business men Wednes- 
day at the Tacoma Commercial Club. Mr. Pratt, who 
returned last week from an extended trip east on 
behalf of the bureau, expressed the belief that the 
airplane is destined for widespread use in the future 
and that the supplying of woods for airplanes should 
be made a permanent industry of the Pacific North- 
west. 

In future a 24-hour speed trial at sea is to be given 
wood ships, instead of the usual trial run over the 
Tacoma-Seattle course. Tacoma ship builders re- 
ceived notice of this yesterday. The first Tacoma ves- 
sel to undergo the outside test will probably be the 
Ferris type ship Wakanna, turned out recently at the 
Seaborn Shipbuilding Co. yards. The Wakanna is ex- 
pected to steam out Friday. 

Much satisfaction is expressed by local millmen at 
the order issued lifting the embargo on forest products 
into points east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio, tho no very great benefit is expected from the 
removal of the ban until spring buying opens up. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 23.—Whatcom County lumbermen are much 
interested in the steps taken a week ago by lumber- 
men at the Portland conference to gain relief from 
the grave situation brought about by the Government’s 
eancelation of spruce and fir orders. A representative 
body has been selected as a special commission to go 
to Washington in behalf of the industry. This city 
and district are represented by J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and a 
stalwart supporter of protection for American lumber. 
Mr. Donovan left Bellingham early this week to attend 
the mass meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. From Chicago he will go to Wash- 
ington prepared to make a strong appeal, including the 
suggestion that the Government establish a sailing 
ship building program. 

All soldiers employed at the cargo mill of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills probably will complete 
their labors this week. They expect to be ordered to 
Vancouver Barracks. About fifty men are employed at 
this mill. 


An idea of the amount of spruce cut by mills in 
northwestern Washington may be gained from the 
fact that three Anacortes plants alone produced in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 feet a month. These were 
the plants of the Morrison Mill Co., the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box Co. and the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. 
These companies are making adjustments so as to con- 
tinue the cutting of box shooks and building lumber. 
The monthly cut of spruce in all local mills, including 
Bellingham plants, exceeds 3,000,000 feet. 

The machinery for the box factory under construc- 
tion for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is being 
installed and it is expected that the factory will be 
ready for operation in about three weeks. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 23.—Withdrawal of the soldier loggers from 
camps and mills in the Grays Harbor country will 
cause a considerable shortage of labor until the return 
of the soldiers from Europe and from American canton- 
ments. Several large logging companies say that they 
will be forced to close down at least a part of their 
plants on account of the soldiers being called out. 
Albert Shafer, of Shafer Bros., says that increased 
wages would not be an inducement for many of the 
soldiers to remain even if they were allowed to by the 
Government, as many were anxious to get back home 
since the war had ended. 

Local lumber manufacturers who attended the Port- 
land meeting to discuss with General Disque the Gov- 
ernment’s plan of cutting off the airplane spruce opera- 
tions believe that the meeting, which was private, 
should have been public and that representatives of the 
laboring men should have been invited, because of the 
general optimistic feeling as to the outlook of the 
market and of the labor problem. 

Official advices to ship all airplane spruce cut to 
Nov. 12, the date of the issuance of the Government 
order to stop all further production of airplane stock, 
were received by the operators with satisfaction. Op- 
erators now feel that the Government will help them 
out without loss. Many small operators will lose on 
machinery and outfits. Preparations for the departure 
of the soldier loggers are going forward. A consider- 
able number have already been sent to Vancouver 
Barracks and to Camp Fremont, Cal. In the camps 
of the Airplane Spruce & Timber Co. there is much 
work to be done in getting logs ready for shipment. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 23.—Leaders in the industry are looking for- 
ward to a very active period in logging and lumbering. 
It is felt that the world demand for lumber will be so 
active that the cutting off of Government business 
for war purposes will not materially affect conditions. 
One advantage is that henceforth it will not be the 
highest grades of lumber alone that will be sought; the 
market will be strong for all lines. The Government 
demand for railroad and shipbuilding material has not 
slackened since the signing of the armistice. 

An announcement of great interest, particularly to 
exporters, was that made today by H. B. Van Duzer, 
chairman of the Fir Production Board, to the effect 
that restrictions on the size and grade of export lumber 
have been removed by the war industries board. 

As a result of the lifting of the embargo on lumber 
from Oregon and Washington to points east of the 
Mississippi, many orders from that large territory held 
in abeyance will now be filled. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers with offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building, left for Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco this week on a business trip. 

William D. Wheelwright, president of the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co., of this city, will leave in a few 
days for Japan on business. 

Chester A. Hogue, who took a leave of absence as 
secretary of the Oregon branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association to become one of the engineers 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co. at its new ship yard at 
Alameda, Cal., has returned to Portland and resumed 
his old duties. His release from the contract was the 
result of the cancelation of the Government’s contract 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. C. H. Edwards, who 
acted as secretary during the absence of Mr. Hogue, 
will have charge of the spruce bureau of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which is operated 
jointly with the Oregon branch of the association, 
until Ralph C. Angell, manager of the bureau, returns 
from Washington, D. C 

Plans are being made by the local forest service to 
resume constructive work in the national forests of 
Oregon and Washington. All the employees who an- 
swered the call to the colors will be reéemployed as 
soon as they are demobilized, according to District 
Forester George Cecil. At the Wind River Nursery it 
is planned to restock 2,000 acres, altho the usual 
program calls for 3,000 acres. In'the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest, a new observation tower will be built 
on the summit of Mount Wilson to replace the old 
tower, regarded as unsafe. In the Columbia Forest 
it is planned to reconstruct ten miles of telephone lines 
between Stevenson’s and Weigal’s ranches. Seven 
miles of trail and eighteen miles of telephone lines will 
be constructed in the old Yacolt burn of 1902, to give 
it adequate fire protection. This region was reforested 
sixteen years ago. 

F. L. Zon, chief office investigator in the forester’s 
office at Washington, D. C., visited the district office 
Wednesday on his way to Seattle. Mr. Zon is in the 
Northwest to talk over with the district foresters plans 
for experiment stations and other projects. 

At a local hearing Nov. 19 before the emergency 
committee of the Industrial Welfare Commission, em- 
ployers and women employees testified in favor of the 
employment of women in box factories and other indus- 
trial plants. Ralph L. Taylor, of the Multnomah 
Lumber & Box Co.; G. A. Krause, of the Klamath 
Manufacturing Co.; J. B. Knapp, of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Box Co., and Harry Nicolai, of the Nicolai Door Co. 
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were among the employers who testified that women 
are doing better work than the men whose positions 
they have taken. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Whitney Co., opera- 
tions on Tillamook Bay, who returned this week from 
an extended trip East, says that the company is pre- 
paring for extensive logging operations next year. A 
big camp will be put in the Tillamook Bay timber and 
the logs will be turned over to the Cummins-Mobele 
Co., which is erecting a large sawmill on the bay. 
The Whitney Co. will cut 100,000,000 feet of logs a 
year. 

The West Coast Box & Lumber Co., with offices at 
1423 Yeon Building, has been incorporated with a paid- 
up capital of $20,000. The following are officers of the 
company: J. P. Keating, president and manager; 
Percy Allen, vice president, and A. W. Howard, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company will do a wholesale 
business in buying and selling box shooks and lumber 
and contemplates operating one or two box plants. 
Mr. Keating is well known in lumber and box-selling 
circles in Washington and Oregon and was for several 
years sales manager of the North Western Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and afterwards secretary of the 
organization of spruce mills formed in the summer of 
1917 to produce airplane lumber. He has an extensive 
acquaintance in lumber and box circles. Mr. Allen is 
interested in the Deer Island Logging Co., the Mur- 
phy Timber Co. and other timber, logging and mill con- 
cerns. 

George R. Comstock, of Portland, who for the last 
year or so has represented the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
of Aberdeen, Wash., in the Nebraska territory, has, 
with associates, formed the Comstock Manufacturing 
Co. and leased the K. C. Lumber Co. mill plant with a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet a day, at Wheeler, Ore., 
in the Tillamook line. The company has acquired 
some timber nearby and will specialize in rough timber 
and green rough clears, together with general yard 
stock. A. L. Dundas, of Portland, is president, of the 
company and Mr. Comstock is secretary and general 


manager. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 23.—Ray M. Hart, manager of the Blackwell 
Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, one of the largest 
lumber manufacturing plants in the Northwest, an- 
nounces that he will leave the employ of the company 
during the next month to engage in business of his 
own at Billings, Mont., and other points in eastern 
Montana. His resignation from the managership of 
this company comes with the announcement that the 
Menasha Wooden Ware Co., with headquarters at 
Menasha, Wis., will take over the Blackwell interests. 
This company has been the principal stockholder of the 
Blackwell company for five years, and the report is 
that it has now secured the controlling interest. The 
formal announcement of the new ownership has not 
been made, but is expected in the course of the next 
few days. Rumors about Spokane for some time have 
been that the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, would take over the Blackwell interests, but 
these were quieted by the announcement of the pres- 
ent arrangement and the absolute denial by Hunting- 
ton Taylor, manager of the Rutledge company, that 
the rumors were true. 

Members of the lumber bureau of the employers’ 
association with headquarters here met this week for 
a discussion of business prospects and readjustment 
plans for the lumber trade following the coming of 
peace. A. A. MacCuaig presided. All those present 
expressed themselves most optimistically, the general 
opinion being that the lumber industry is due for a 
great boom in the near future and that the next two 
years will probably be the greatest in the history of 
the industry in this locality. It is expected that a 
great boom in building will start with the early spring 
and the lumbermen do not intend to be caught napping 
when the time comes to fill big orders. 

The lifting of the embargo on shipments of lumber 
to the territory east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio rivers is cause for much rejoicing among 
lumbermen of this territory. As a starter, several 
mills in the Idaho panhandle have already contracted 
for shipment of a number of carloads into the previ- 
ously forbidden territory. In the vicinity of Priest 
River the light snowfall last winter tied up many 
logs in the woods and they now will be brought out 
for cutting when the snow comes. Logging operations 
are getting under way in most localities. Little labor 
trouble agitation is expected. 

Announcement is made this week that the new rail- 
road up Pine Creek in the Coeur d’Alenes near Kellogg 
will be completed in a very short time and that it 
will be available for the use of logging companies for 
hauling out logs for the mills at Coeur d’Alene and 
other points. 

“Inland Empire lumbermen are much pleased over 
the partial lifting of the Government building restric- 
tions, which reduced their operations so much,” said 
A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co. “We 
look for a gradual opening up of building industries 
which wil! absorb some of the surplus labor created 
by the cessation of some of the war industries. The 
war and the war industries have created a marked 
labor shortage in this section which would have been 
Serious under normal conditions, but has been no hard- 
ship with no markets for the lumber. The crops in 
the middle West, which is the best market for our 
mills, have been most abundant this year and we 
should soon have a strong demand for lumber from 
that section. Prosperity for the lumber business means 
prosperity for the Inland Empire.” 

R. M. Fullerton, of Spokane, who has been president 
of the Western Wood Preserving Co. for a number of 
years, has with his wife moved to New England. He 
is still president of the company and a heavy stock- 
holder in it, but has given up the active manage- 
ment of the company. The business now is being con- 
ducted by EB. A. Lindsley, vice president. In going 
east Mr. Fullerton will give all of his time to other 
interests, largely on behalf of the employers’ asso- 


ciation, of which he is a most active member. 

David N. Winton, of Minneapolis, was in Spokane 
Thursday in time to attend the special meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He is on 
one of his occasional western trips to visit the plants 
of the Rose Lake Lumber Co., at Rose Lake, Idaho, and 
the Winton Lumber Co., at Gibbs, Idaho, in which he 
and his brother, .Charles Winton, are heavily inter- 
ested. 

The plant of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., at Win- 
chester, Idaho, is now ready to resume operations after 
being closed down while a Mershon band resaw was be- 
ing installed, according to E. H. Van Ostrand, presi- 
dent of the company, who was in Spokane this week 
attending the association meeting. Operations will con- 
tinue thru the winter, as its location is such that it 
can operate the year round. It manufactures the well 
known “Craig Mountain cork pine.” 

Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, recently returned from 
San Francisco, where he spent several weeks taking 
examinations and being admitted to the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest). After the signing of the armistice 
Mr. Lachmund returned to his lumber work. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 25.—Ocean shipping interests, including the 
lumber exporters, are awaiting with lively interest 
the announcement of the Government’s plans with re- 
spect to release of shipping. Special telegrams from 
Washington report that officials of the Shipping Board 
expect a heavy development of maritime commerce 
at this port, but there is no definite announcement 
regarding the allotment of the ships now operating 
under Government control. 

With the removal of restrictions on building, 139 
applications which were denied by the non-essential 
construction committee of the Louisiana State council 
of defense and certain of the parish councils have 
been automatically released. They cover projects 
whose total cost approximated $557,670. Some of 
the parishes have not as yet reported on the applica- 
tions refused by them, so that the figures cited do 
not represent the total valuation of new construction 
projects held up under the regulations. As the ap- 
plications for permits were made upon the ground 
that the work was urgent, it seems safe to assume 
that their construction will be undertaken imme- 
diately, now that the restrictions are off. As a set- 
off to the building activity thus indicated, however, 
Alexandria, La., wires that orders have been received 
at Camp Beauregard to discontinue construction work 
on the Red Cross buildings, the Liberty theater and 
other camp structures. The suspension of work on 
buildings actually under way is for fifteen days. It 
is not yet known whether they will be completed or 
demolished. The order for one building upon which 
work had not begun, tho the materials were on the 
ground, was countermanded, and the material will be 
removed. 

Albert LeMore and Edward E. Carrierre, stave ex- 
porters who formerly conducted an extensive busi- 
ness out of New Orleans and were last year convicted 
on charges of having used the United States mails to 
defraud, will appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, according to statements published here last 
week. The conviction was sustained by the Federal 
circuit court and rehearings were denied. The prose- 
cution was based upon their transactions in staves. 

News of the death of Donald Bradburn, formerly 
engaged in the lumber business at Denver, has been 
received from France by his father, W. P. Bradburn, 
who resides in New Orleans. The young man, who 
formerly resided in New Orleans, was a member of 
the 341st Machine Gun company, with the 89th div- 
ision, and was killed in action during one of the last 
battles of the war. 

It is announced that Mayor Behrman will nominate 
James R. Meyer, president of the Union Stave Co., 
as member of the New Orleans Public Belt Commis- 
sion when the city council meets next Tuesday. Mr. 
Meyer will succeed to the place on the commission 
vacated by the death of his father, John B. Meyer, 
a prominent business man and banker, who died here 
recently, and who was also an officer of the Union 
Stave Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 25.—A spirit of optimism pervades all lumber- 
dom of this section. It is believed that the end of 
the war will cause labor conditions to improve. In 
fact, it is stated in some quarters that the good effect 
is already being felt. Orders were recently given to 
furlough several thousand soldiers at Camp Beaure- 
gard, near Alexandria, in order that they might come 
home and help gather the rice crop, and it is the gen- 
eral belief that they will soon be mustered out of 
service, and their help will be a considerable asset 
to industrial and commercial conditions. 

All mills are practically operating on full time and 
the interior demand is picking up in a great way. 
The many people who had decided to have improve- 
ments made months ago, but who had put such im- 
provements off until an indefinite date, are now busy 
brushing up and revising orders and sending them 
in. The outlook here for lumber business is very 
encouraging indeed. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 25.—The demand for all sizes of southern pine 
shows an improvement in the last several days. The 
demand for domestic use shows the largest gain. There 
is also a noticeable increase in building permits. Local 
demand continues to improve, with as many as ten 
wagons at one time at a lumber plant waiting to be 
loaded. <A few mills have had to secure additional 
help to handle the increased business. 

Dimension in both Nos. 1 and 2 is called for in 
large volume, with the demand for No. 2 leading in all 
widths. Sixteen-foot lengths are scarce, many of the 
mills being oversold and others reporting a shortage. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
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Stocks in both grades are badly broken. The majority 
of the mills are booking orders in dimension calling for 
only those lengths and widths they have in the yards, 
and are not taking additional orders except for just 
what fits their stock. Number 3 continues to move 
in limited volume, but prices are holding satisfac- 
torily. One inch in the common grades such as Nos. 
1 and 2 still holds its former place as to demand and 
volume. Shiplap, boards and fencing in all widths 
and lengths are in demand, and the stocks of these 
items are lower than ever before. Flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding are moving in limited volume, but 
prices are about the same as heretofore. Bé&better 
grades on these items are moving in smaller volume 
than the lower grades. Finish in B&better and C 
surfaced, also rough finish, are moving in small vol- 
ume, and prices are unchanged. 

Labor conditions show little change. Negro women 
are still being used in large numbers and boys are 
also seen frequently about the planing mills. The 
Federal Government has sent about 5,000 negro sol- 
diers into the sugar cane district to help the farmers 
harvest their crops, which will no doubt release many 
negroes and help the sawmills. The Government labor 
community board is still having a good effect on the 
laboring class and the card system is working many 
benefits to the different industries. Several local 
points report that their car supply is much improved, 
while others report that it is about the same, if not 
worse. 

Timber demand shows an improvement in the last 
week, with all sizes being called for in larger volume 
than for many months previous. Rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound are leading the move- 
ment. An occasional order for Government timbers 
for ship construction is being booked, but nothing 
like the volume of several weeks ago. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Noy. 25.—The lumber situation is practically un- 
changed. Most shippers in this district have been de- 
voting practically all of their attention to the handling 
of Government orders, and now the shipper must look 
elsewhere for a market. But shippers are disposed to 
await developments. Stocks generally are very low, 
and few, if any, stock lists are being sent to the com- 
mercial trade. 

A number of shippers were caught by the recent 
cancelations of Government orders, with considerable 
special cut stock on their hands. They are wondering 
what stand the bureaus will take in regard to such 
material. 

There has been a marked falling off in the number 
of inquiries in the last week. Some buyers seem to 
think that lumber will sell for considerably less than 
the Government maximum prices, but this seems im- 
possible considering the lumber needs of the country 
and the scarcity of labor. Labor condition; will be 
relieved, with the cancelation of the drafts and the 
release of men from the training camps, but this 
process will be necessarily delayed. Another factor 
that will materially affect lumber manufacture is the 
weather, as the rainy season is almost due, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 25.—Labor conditions among the mills has 
shown marked improvement during the last couple 
of weeks, due to the fact that the farmers are wind- 
ing up their crops and going out to public work, and 
men engaged in other work because of the war are 
now returning to the mills. With the return of many 
soldiers the mills will be able to pick their labor and 
get good results again. 

Some orders have been cancelled and new orders are 
coming in, but not in so large a volume as the mills 
expect to see real soon after the first of the new year, 
and none of them will suffer, because as a rule stocks 
are very low and badly broken and by the time stocks 
are built up and rearranged a heavy and satisfactory 
business is expected. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 23.—Altho a great many orders for war mate- 
rial are reported canceled, the southern pine market 
holds surprisingly well. Manufacturers are not look- 
ing for a rushing business this winter on account of 
severe weather for building operations in the northern 
States. They believe that a worldwide commercial 
market for lumber will develop that will eclipse war 
business. The abnormal conditions of war have made 
the cost of production almost prohibitive, so that the 
lumber now in pile could not be moved at less than 
the present Government prices. If the laws of supply 
and demand are allowed to control the transition from 
war to peace, the cost of the production, including 
labor, will adjust itself automatically, with a fair 
margin of profit to the operators. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 25.—An official statement of the merchandise 
exported thru this port in September, just made public 
by the customhouse authorities, shows that the total 
in value was $3,083,835. The trend of this movement 
included England, Australia, Cuba, British Honduras, 
Honduras, Scotland, Mexico, Trinidad and Argentina. 
The feature of the movement was the shipment of 
goods to Australia, a very unusual thing, according to 
customs officials. The report shows that the move- 
ment of southern pine lumber and timber has picked 
up somewhat, the amount, in feet, included in the 
total figures being as follows: Lumber, 3,601,000, 
$115,793 ; sawn timber, 6,553,000, $269,502 ; fir boards, 
24,000, $1,415 ; shortleaf pine lumber, 130,000, $3,575 ; 
poplar boards, 142,000, $8,985 ; hardwood boards, 180,- 
000, $51,973 ; total, $451,193. 

A local movement during the week in taking steps 
for furnishing more homes for the great influx of 
workmen to the ship building plants and other indus- 





tries is the incorporation of the Mobile Homes Com- 
pany, formed to build such houses. The concern is 
capitalized at $25,000, all paid in. The incorporators 
are Claude R. Plummer, of Philadelphia; Aubrey 
Boyles and Mary M. Boyles, of Mobile. 

The Kelly Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. will soon 
begin operations, as its new lumber mill is expected 
to be finished this coming week. Repair work is now 
being done at the plant, and, according to the secretary, 
Edward A. Kelly, there are several important contracts 
in hand. The company intends to construct a 1,600- 
ton dry dock. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 25.—There is still no very noticeable improve- 
ment in conditions in this district, but some dealers 
are very optimistic of the near future. It is said the 
local trade will begin to improve fast now that build- 
ing restrictions have been removed. Several improve- 
ments are spoken of as assisting the local situation 
soon, among them extensive building and improving 
of school properties, in the neighborhood of $100,000 
to be spent on this work in the city soon. Spanish 
influenza continues to rage over most of this district, 
no congregating at schools and churches being allowed 
at some points. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 25.—Last week was very quiet as far as the 
local southern pine market was concerned. The 
terrific rains in this section have almost stopped ship- 
ments. Manufacturers are awaiting with a great deal 
of interest reports of the Chicago meeting this week. 
Inquiries have not been coming in in as great volume 
as has been the case for several weeks and several 
firms report that a number of orders are being can- 
celed, 

Building activities locally are not being resumed as 
rapidly as had been hoped, altho retail dealers report 
that they notice an improvement in demand, and it is 
hoped that by the first of the year local building condi- 
tions will be normal. 

The hardwood market has been very quiet, as very 
few inquiries have been received, altho one hardwood 
firm booked several very nice orders during the week. 
Shipments of hardwoods, as of southern pine, are 
greatly retarded on account of the heavy rains. Labor 
conditions appear to be slowly improving. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 25.—The president of the Omaha Builders’ 
Exchange has given out an interview in which he 
stated that building activities will pick up wonder- 
fully in the spring and that the demand for building 
material will be heavy. He said the signing of the 
armistice would start off a lot of building projects that 
have been held back pending the conclusion of peace, 
and that material will now also be released more 
readily for building purposes. 

Austin E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co., Omaha, 
has recently been awarded a verdict of $4,666.66 dam- 
ages against the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way Company on account of injuries he received more 
than a year ago in a street car accident. His wrist 
and arm were broken, his skull was cut and his face 
and head badly lacerated. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 26.—With all restrictions removed, lumbermen 
say there is nothing in the way of a runaway market 
except the problem of getting enough labor for all the 
building that has been planned. Inquiry already shows 
a big increase. Lumbermen who attended the Chicago 
convention returned home more optimistic than ever 
and predict, in the next six months, the greatest lum- 
ber market ever known here. 

Many yards are invoicing. As a rule they have held 
down their stocks thru the fall as low as possible and 
opinion is that thruout the Southwest they will aver- 
age hardly half normal stocks now. Retailers had a 
good fall trade and bought but little, so it will be 
necessary for them to get into the market to prepare 
for spring trade. Lumbermen say the wise retailer 
will buy now and that the eleventh hour man will face 
big demand and no stock. 

The removal of restrictions has had a very beneficial 
effect on local yards, orders last week showing a 
greater volume than for a month. 

Byron E. Line has been elected secretary of the 
Kansas City Lumber Exchange, succeeding Ben F. 
Deatherage, whose assistant he was. 

Thomas S8. Dennis, of Thomas S. Dennis & Co., is on 
a business trip to Charleston, W. Va., and Detroit. He 
will return by way of Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 25.—In the retail lumber trade the demand re- 
mains rather quiet. Distributers report they are doing 
a fairly good business in St. Louis trade territory. 

Edward Duensing, who operates a retail yard with 
his brother George at Concordia, Mo., was in St. 
Louis today closing up the deal for the purchase of 
the Concordia Lumber Co. for his father. The latter 
concern has been controlled by Otto Pfeffer, of the 
Dian Lumber Co. Altho they have both stocks to draw 
on now, Mr. Duensing reports that he is in the mar- 
ket for lumber. 

C. W. Jones, of the Fort Smith Lumber Co., Plain- 
view, Ark., was cailing on the trade here this week. 

C. W. H. Schuck, of Schuck & Son, Springfield, Il., 
a recent local visitor, reports that the outlook for re- 
tail business in his section is promising. 

M. J. Ragley, vice president and general manager 
of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La., hopes 
that the labor situation will be considerably relieved by 
the employment of loggers, who are most needed, from 
the ranks of men relieved from ship building duty. 

W. L. Evans, St. Louis representative for the Lyon 
Lumber Co., succeeding Col, BE, J. McMahon, now in 
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France, will be connected with the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Dec. 1. He 
will be succeeded by J. H. Bright, formerly in the 
commission business. 

L. W. Bonnell, of the hardwood department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., is back at his desk after 
one week’s service with Uncle Sam. Mr. Bonnell was 
sent to attend the oflicers’ training school at Camp 
Pike. Within a few days after the armistice was 
signed he was discharged. 

The board of public service today began to discuss 
the plan to submit to the people of St. Louis the ques- 
tion of issuing $22,000,000 worth of municipal bonds 
for public improvements. In addition to the schedule 
for the expenditure of $18,840,000 planned eighteen 
months ago, it is proposed to expend an additional 
$3,000,000 for the elimination of grade crossings. The 
matter is being pushed with the view of providing 
employment for employees at munition factories and 
for more than 50,000 soldiers from this city, when 
they are discharged from the service. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 26.—Lumbermen at the head of the lakes are 
banking upon relief for the labor situation as a result 
of the release of men from the various military train- 
ing camps. It is assumed also that the close of the 
lake navigation season will enable the companies to 
recruit men for work in the camps from the docks and 
from the iron mining districts. Operators have al- 
ready enrolled miners for woods work from some of 
the mines where work had been closed down for the 
winter. The timber output in this district will prob- 
ably not be more than 50 percent of normal this sea- 
son. The production of ties will be on about a 40 
percent basis, and pulpwood operations will run at 
from 60 to 70 percent. 

Local dealers predict a firm lumber market next 
season. It is said that one or two good eastern 
buyers could easily take care of all the lumber re- 
maining on this market, now that the stocks at Cloquet, 
Minn., have been cleaned up as a result of the fire. 

Commenting upon the general situation in the trade 
Z. D. Scott, of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., said that 
he looks forward to a fairly satisfactory trade next 
season. Inquiry for lumber and materials for use in 
house building in Duluth and territory has been good 
during the last ten days. His company is operating 
one logging camp this season. 

Another Duluth dealer expressed the view that the 
rush for boards and timbers next season will be the 
greatest this country has experienced. With the bulk 
of the lumber for reconstruction work in Europe likely 
to go from the South, southern pine will probably be 
eliminated from competition with northern products. 
The release of shipping facilities will mean an in- 
crease in the exporting of Pacific coast lumber to China 
and Japan and should therefore result in the country’s 
drawing more heavily on Wisconsin and Minnesota for 


supplies. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 25.—The Northland Pine Co. is winding up its 
sawing operations for the season. The shut-down de- 
pends on weather, and if ice does not prevent, the 
company’s ‘‘A’”’ mill will saw about to the end of the 
week, 

W. R. Mackenzie, who for three or four years has 
represented the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in Detroit 
and the East, has returned to Minneapolis and has 
entered the wholesale lumber trade on his own ac- 
count, with offices in the McKnight Building. He 
also has opened an office in Pittsburgh, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie volunteered to go abroad in the Y. M. C,. A. 
service, but had difficulty because of his age, and 
was not accepted until the cessation of hostilities. 

Dean Glenn, buyer for the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
has returned to his duties here. He accepted a posi- 
tion with the priorities division of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and went to Washington about three 
weeks ago, being assigned to the labor division. Now 
that less work in this line is needed, he was released. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH. 


Nov. 25.—All building restrictions now in force on 
construction projects of every description in the State 
of Michigan have been removed by the Federal War In- 
dustries Board, according to a telegram received by the 
Michigan War Preparedness Board. This means that 
application for permission to build will no longer be 
required. 

That lumber producers will soon be diverting their 
product to local dealers thruout the country instead of 
shipping it to army camps for construction work is the 
opinion of Thomas M. Sattler, formerly of Charlotte, 
now located at Jackson, Mich. Mr. Sattler says: “I 
am optimistic as to early spring building and believe 
there will be ‘a great call for houses. Our boys will 
soon be coming back and after their experiences in the 
trenches they will want comfortable homes of their 
own. I look for an era of prosperity, following, per- 
haps, a brief flurry of a few months.” 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 25.—The wholesale lumber business in On- 
tario is moving forward successfully, with encourag- 
ing prospects for increased activity and steady mar- 
kets. Expressions of opinion have been received from 
a large number of wholesalers and without exception 
they are all confident not only of the final result but 
of the immediate future. One Toronto wholesaler, 
who is thoroly posted on manufacturing conditions in 
northern Ontario, reports that stocks in all lines are 
depleted and have cost a great deal of money to pro- 
duce. He declares that it would be most mischievous 
to attempt to force stocks on the present market. 
From an intimate knowledge of northern conditions he 
reports that the amount of stock placed on the mar- 
ket next year will not equal 60 percent of the cut of 


the mills during 1917. He believes that this will 
apply not only to the Georgian Bay district but also 
to the Ottawa Valley and the East. He points out 
that the allied countries today are in great need of 
lumber and, for this reason, it will be unnecessary to 
sacrifice stocks on the Canadian market. ‘The allied 
countries will be obliged to turn to those countries 
which are able to supply stocks and undoubtedly Can- 
ada will come in for a large portion of their demand. 
He understands that the Canadian Government is 
negotiating a loan of $500,000,000 to Belgium and 
France with a view to having the money all spent in 
Canada. Thus a substantial portion of trade will be 
directed to Canadian channels. 

The uneasiness about the market situation which 
developed during the two or three weeks preceding 
the end of the war was simply the annual occurrence 
of quiet trade conditions caused by stock-taking, set- 
tling for the year’s purchases and preparation for the 
January retail inventories. This year the development 
of these conditions coincided with the conclusion of 
the war and attracted more attention than usual. Ina 
consideration of market conditions it is important not 
to overlook the fact that, while stocks are abnormally 
low, there will be about eight months before new stock 
will be in shape for marketing. 

There is much discussion of the outlook for build- 
ing activity in Canada. The Provincial and Domin- 
ion governments are giving the matter thoro attention. 
The Ontario Housing Committee, appointed by the 
Ontario Government, is drawing up plans to increase 
housing facilities thruout the Province, in coéperation 
with the local municipalities. 

Sir Thomas White, acting prime minister, recently 
received a petition from live stock men and meat 
packers at Ottawa, who recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government should adopt a policy of rural credits 
to be extended to farmers to assist them in improving 
and increasing their herds and flocks. Sir Thomas 
White expressed approval of the proposal and asked 
that plans for the necessary educational propaganda 
be submitted to the Minister of Agriculture. <A wide- 
spread movement of this sort would inevitably lead 
to the erection of many modern barns and other build- 
ings for the care of live stock. 

Reports from Hamilton, Ont., show that the retail 
dealers there are expecting a good demand for lumber 
during the summer of 1919. 

The Nicholson Lumber Co., Burlington, Ont., is turn- 
ing out 2,700 boxes a day on a munition contract for 
a private firm. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Nov. 23.—The Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
which held an executive meeting in this city Nov. 26, 
announce that they will require 10,000 men for lum- 
bering operations during the coming winter. W. G. 
Power, of Quebec, president of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, in an interview said, “The closing 
down of a number of munitions plants will throw a 
lot of laborers out of jobs. We are prepared to absorb 
at least 10,000 men at wages running from $50 to $75 
a month with everything found.” The lumber output 
has been seriously curtailed by the shortage of labor. 

The Hon. G. D. Robertson, minister of labor in the 
federal cabinet, has asked the Canadian pulp and paper 
manufacturers whether they can increase the number 
of men in their employment so as to take up a part 
of the laborers who will be released by munitions 
plants and other war industries. F. J. Campbell, 
president of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, 
declared that the mills would largely increase their 
present forces and that if sufficient shipping were se- 
cured the mills would employ still larger numbers. 
Canadian paper millg have on their books large orders 
from Australia, New Zealand and South America 
which they are unable to fill on account of the short- 


age of ships. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 23.—The retail lumber trade on the prairies 
is extremely quiet. The cold weather has set in, 
which has curtailed whatever small building work 
was going on. Labor has been scarce and the farm- 
ers have been assisting each other in building. Line 
yards are buying stock from each other rather than 
from the mills, 

The mills at Prince Albert, Sask., are reported to 
have laid off their night shift and as advertising for 
5,000 men for the winter camps. Nelson, B. C., re- 
ported that the lumber mills of the district were 
quiet. At New Westminster the sawmills were very 
busy, but the shingle mills were held back by shortage 
of cars. The logging camps in the Nanaimo district 
were absorbing all the labor available. The sawmills 
were working full time, but employment in the shingle 
mills was rather unsteady. Victoria reported the 
lumber industry working to capacity, with a large de- 
mand for lumber for ship building and airplane manu- 
facture. 

Food waste in the logging camps of British Colum- 
bia the Federal Government should take immediate 
steps to check, according to J. A. Edgecumbe, of Van- 
couver, B. C., who visited Victoria a few days ago. 
He declared that the condition is nothing less than 
a scandal and that the relentless competition going 
on between the various camps in efforts to keep their 
men from drifting is certain to have a serious effect 
on the industry as a whole, as well as render futile 
the national campaign for kitchen thrift. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 25.—Contracts for the production of fir lum- 
ber for airplane purposes are to be terminated im- 
mediately by the Imperial Munitions Board, the no- 
tices now being on their way to the mills. 

The Vancouver Board of Trade is making a request 
for tonnage to the federal authorities at Ottawa and 
the move is being strongly supported by the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.). 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Mr. Buchanan, of the Buchanan-Dailey Lumber Co., 
a large retailer and wholesaler of Joliet, Ill., has been 
in the city sizing up the situation. 


B. W. Ackles, secretary of the Alton Lumber Co., 
lumber manufacturer at Buchannon, W. Va., was a 
Chicago visitor during the week. This company has 
been working heavily on Government orders and has 
just completed final deliveries. 


F. J. Hathaway, president of the French Bay Lumber 
Co., Ste. Sault Marie, Ont., was in Chicago for a day 
during the week on special business. He is just getting 
a new mill into operation up in Canada and reports 
the outlook for the business very favorable. 


John A. Morner, of the John A. Morner Lumber Co., 
Prentice, Wis., was a Chicago visitor on Saturday of 
last week. He told of the great shortage of labor for 
woods work, saying there is a great demand for men 
but none to be had. This, he said, will affect production 
during the coming season seriously, and he looks for 
a shortage of hemlock and northern hardwoods to 
develop before the year is far gone. 


S. H. Bolinger, president of S. H. Bolinger & Co., 
Shreveport, La. ; L. Franklin, of the Bolinger- 
Franklin Lumber Co., Zama, La., and R. N. Stedman, 
manager of the Winston Lumber Co., Noxapater, Miss., 
were all in attendance at the great national mass meet- 
ing of lumbermen held in Chicago last week. Likewise 
they all reported stocks low and a growing demand 
and declared themselves highly optimistic over the 
future. 


The executive committee of the local branch of Hoo- 
Hoo were scheduled to meet Friday morning of this 
week in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, to arrange for a concatenation to be held in 
the near future. G. A. Vangsness, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., and Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the Chicago 
district, was to preside at this meeting. It is probable 
that the concatenation will be arranged for Dec. 13, 
at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association. 


Albert Schaller, of the Schaller & McKey Lumber 
Co., a large retailing concern of Janesville, Wis., was 
in the city this week, placing some good sized business. 
He says that his concern has had a prosperous season 
regardless of war conditions, and he looks for still 
greater prosperity as soon as the spring building season 
opens up. The farmers in the Janesville section have 
made good money this year, have spent much of it 
in improving their properties and will spend still more 
in the same manner, now that all restrictions have 
been removed. 


W. G. Collar, of the West Lumber Co., Lugerville, 
Wis., was in Chicago Friday and Saturday of last 
week and attended the great national conference held 
at the Congress Hotel, In common with other northern 
lumbermen, he complained of a serious labor shortage 
that does not seem to afford any solution. He also 
said that the influenza apparently has ‘‘gotten stuck” 
up in Lugerville and will not go away. Fully one-half 
of the company’s men are on the sick list, and this 
means something in conjunction with the acute labor 
shortage, he declared, 


Local wholesalers seem unanimous in the statement 
that country retailers are waking up to the real state 
of affairs much quicker than the city fellows, and are 
preparing to stock up on an unprecedented scale. In- 
quiries from country yards are very numerous, and 
altho the orders are not large they form a very satis- 
factory aggregate. The city dealers in the meanwhile 
are holding back, hesitating to place business at this 
time. The general consensus of the Chicago trade 
is that there will be two or three months more of dull 
or indifferent business, and then a quickening that 
is likely to develop into an actual boom will set in. 


Rev. William C. Covert, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, who recently spent three 
months doing welfare work in the great spruce forests 
of the Northwest under the direction of the Y. M. C. A., 
will lecture before the local lumbermen at noon Dec. 19, 
in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, illustrating his talk with stereopticon views of 
the wonderful spruce and fir forests of the West and 
showing how the airplane stock was logged and manu- 
factured. A big attendance is expected at this meeting, 
which A. C. Quixley, president of the association, says 
probably will be the last to be held until the annual 
next January. ‘Jim’ Lane, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, has charge of arrangements for Dr. 
Covert’s lecture, 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, had a 
most noteworthy representation at the great national 
mass meeting of the industry held in Chicago the last 
two days of last week. The delegation from this com- 
pany was headed by R. A. Long, the president, and in 
addition consisted of John Tennant, superintendent of 


manufacture; R. S. Davis, superintendent of transpor-. 


tation; M. B. Nelson, general sales manager; W. M. 
Beebe, manager of southern pine sales; J. A. Foresman, 
auditor of the company’s retail yards, and B. C. Rickey, 
comptroller. In addition to these men from the home 
office were present George A. Houston, manager of the 
company’s Cleveland (Ohio) office; M. Morris, 
general manager of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., a subsidiary concern, and S. B. Barwick, 
Cc. W. Lawrence and John A. Spencer from the Chicago 
office of the Long-Bell concern. 


L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago representative of the Landeck 


Lumber Co., took a sales trip into the vicinity of 
Sterling, Ill., last week. He says the retailers are busy 
buying and selling, but that most of the dullness in 
the market has its source with the industrials. The 
implement people are marking time. Many of their 
Government orders, and others also, have been can- 
celed, leaving them with unused stocks of lumber on 
their hands. These of course will be quickly consumed 
as soon as operations start again, but as yet these 
manufacturers do not know where they stand. The 
furniture trade is also hesitant, and knowing neither 
what the future holds forth nor what styles will prevail 
next will lay in no sizable stocks at this time. Mr. 
Pomeroy does not expect a revival in the demand from 
furniture plants until after the exhibitions in January, 
but after that, he says, there should be some good 
buying. If it was not for the uncertainty, thought 
Mr. Pomeroy, business would be unusually good. 





NO LONGER A ‘‘10 O’CLOCK’’ TOWN 


Just what a live wire retail lumber dealer may do 
to build up a “husky” lumber business in what had 
previously been known as a “dead town” is outlined 
in a letter from a dealer who tells what he has ac- 
complished. His only worry is not being able to get 
stock in early enough for a bigger trade that he ex- 
pects. The dealer is located in a Nebraska town, and 
he writes as follows: 

“As for conditions in our territory I will say that 
they could not be better. I have sold eleven roof 
barns, the first ever built in this county. Also three 
combination cribs, granaries and machine sheds, four 
additions to houses, a number of hog houses, and half 
a dozen or more chicken houses, several root cellars, 
a few garages but not a silo, which by the way, is a 
disappointment to me. We have no time to worry 
about the war or politics. Of course, like all busy 
men we do our share toward war activities, for the 
man that has nothing to do has not enough energy to 
carry out any work for the good of the community 
nor toward the war. 


“T have been here just a little over a year. This 
was a lineyard with one man to attend it. It did 
not do enough business to keep the man busy. I tore 


the old front out, put in a new one, a dandy little 
office and new roofs on every building, built two ad- 
ditions to the two sheds that were here and put in a 
little electric driven woodworker. I came here with 
an extra man and the public laughed at me, wonder- 
ing what two of us would do. I sold out the old 
stock in a hurry, restocked the yard, added another 
man to the payroll and the three of us work day and 
night. 

“November finds me worrying over how we are going 
to get all our fall and winter work done, before spring 
trade opens up. When I was restocking the yard, the 
banker (not knowing our capital was limited) came 
to me with the advice that I had better not stock up, 
because the war was on, crops were poor etc., money 
was scarce, and they did not want us to figure on 
having them furnish us the capital. I thought I 
knew what I was about, and so I went to a neighbor- 
ing town bank when I had to have money and filled 
up every bin in the sheds. I rented an implement 
house that had gone out of business and filled that up 
with lumber. 

“Today we are unloading a car we had to buy of a 
nearby wholesaler, for quick shipment out of their 
yard at Lincoln, Neb. We have just unloaded a car 
of southern pine, have a car of Idaho shingles, we 
have 15 thousand feet of red cedar siding, half of 
which is already sold. There are 157 thousand 5/2 
premium shingles, 75 thousand of which are sold. 
We have two bundles of shingles in the yard, and are 
keeping the wires busy, tracing this car up so that 
we may fill our orders. We started this fall with two 
large cars of shingles in the yard. I venture to say 
that, had this yard not changed hands, this point 
would have been a very dull one this fall. One can 
not be dull himself and then expect business ought 
to be brisk. I believe I could increase my business 
if I had a local newspaper here, so that I might put 
on a newspaper advertisement campaign. We advertise 
by circular letter, in the movies, and in our yard.” 


SOUTHERNERS VISIT CHICAGO 


F. L, Adams, treasurer and general manager of the 
Newell Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Eunice, La.—he of the town 
of four railroads, good schools and a real place to live 
as a sawmiller—came in too late for the convention on 
Saturday last, due to the Panama’s wheels getting 
mixed up with the tracks, but he felt that he was 
compensated for coming here in the few hours he 
conversed with many of the members of the big dele- 
gation on hand for the National conference. Mr. 
Adams reported the Newell mills running two shifts 
and, strange to say, the night shift is carrying the 
blue ribbon in production. He says trade has been 
very good and he expects a good, big year in 1919. 
The hardwood end is a bit quiet compared with the 
steady business in southern pine, which is the com- 
pany’s principal line. 

J. M. Thompson, who has been connected with the 
hardwood business in and around Memphis for many 
years, spent a few days in Chicago this week and 
reports conditions in the big hardwood market very 
active on the whole, considering that this is the “stop- 
watch period” for a few weeks getting ready for the 
New Year, and he expects that after the turn into 
1919 the Government’s needs for material and men will 
be abated somewhat and the big consuming manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber will be again turning their 
wheels. 
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ATKINS MAKES COAST CHANGES 


E. C. Atkins & Co., well known saw manufacturers 
of Indianapolis, Ind., have reorganized their sales rep- 
resentation on the Pacific coast. N. A. Gladding, vice 
president of the company, recently returned from spend- 
ing some weeks visiting its branch houses on the 
Coast, on which trip he was accompanied by Lewis 
Doster, his right hand man, who has charge of the de- 
partment of sales to sawmills. Mr. Doster is still at 
Seattle, where he will probably remain for some time. 

As a result of the reorganization of the Pacific coast 
sales force, R. W. Neighbor, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch house of E. C. Atkins & Co., has been 
made general manager of the Pacific coast department, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore. Mr. Neighbor 
has been with the company for twenty-six years, and 
for seventeen years has been on the Pacific coast, first 
traveling out of the Portland house and later estab- 
lishing and managing the San Francisco branch. A. W. 
Shaw, formerly chief assistant at San Francisco, has 
been promoted to manager of the San Francisco branch 
to succeed Mr. Neighbor. He has been with Mr. Neigh- 
bor for a number of years. 

At Portland Mayrant Conner, formerly manager of 
the tool department of the Pacific Hardware & Steel 
Co., San Francisco, becomes manager of the Portland 
branch of E. C. Atkins & Co., succeeding Ed Shaw, re- 
signed. Charles E. Hurlbert on Dec. 1 becomes man- 
ager of the Seattle branch. For the last twelve years 
he has been with the Seattle Hardware Co. in the sales 
department and for the last three years has made his 
headquarters at Bellingham, Wash., looking after north- 
ern Washington territory. Under the new arrange- 
ment Mr. Neighbor, from his headquarters in Port- 
land, will have general supervision of the company’s 
business on the Pacific coast, including branch houses 
at Vancouver, B. C..; Seattle, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. 





ANGELINA COUNTY, TEX., IS A-RARIN’ 
This is a serious story! 


Perchance you happened to be about the lobby of 
the Congress Hotel last week and noticed a tall, good 
looking man, walking about in a strident manner and 
with an especially furtive look. That gentleman, if 
perchance you did not know him, was B. F. Bonner, 
vice president and general manager of the Kirby-Bon- 
ner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and the furtive 
look was not to catch southern pine in the act of 
sliding down, even if it desired to slide, but strange 
as it may seem, Frank Bonner was looking for the 
kaiser. This is no joke, because Mr. Bonner had the 
“poipers” on his person to make the arrest, perchance 
the kaiser had in some mysterious way made his 
escape to Chicago from Holland, and the delegated 
custodian of the law from Angelina County, Texas, 
was taking no chances. No one from Texas, as read- 
ers may know, ever takes chances. 


To tell the full story it is necessary to hark back 
several months to the time when the world first learned 
of the announced plan of Germany after the war to 
divide up the United States and give Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to Old Mexico for the noble part 
it had played in aiding the kaiser and his war lords 
in overthrowing the world. Nobody in the South 
entered a serious objection to the plan hatched in 
Berlin except citizens of Angelina County, Texas. 
They objected! Not that they were so solicitous 
about the rest of Texas, or Arizona or New Mexico, 
but never would Angelina County, Texas, passively 
submit to any such scheme of the would-be world con- 
querors in Potsdam or Berlin. 


Wishing to play the game fair with the kaiser, his 
six sons, especially Clown Prince Willie, Ludendorff 
and Von Hindenburg, Mr. Bonner, who makes his 
home in Houston, but never fails zealously to guard 
the interests of his old home county, Angelina, in the 
name of every man, woman and child of Angelina 
County, Texas, sent a cablegram of warning to the 
powers in Berlin. The cablegram, sent prepaid, ad- 
dressed to Kaiser Wilhelm, Berlin, Germany, via 
Mexico City, in care of Carranza, requested the kaiser 
in apportioning Texas to Mexico kindly to leave out 
Angelina County as the people of that county were 
“plum disturbed” about it and would not stand for 
it. They fight right out in the open down in Angelina 
County. The cablegram was real and cost some 
money, but it gave emphatic warning to the kaiser 
and his cohorts: ‘Don’t touch a hair in anybody’s 
head in Angelina County, Texas. If you do, there is 
going to be a lot of trouble.” 

The kaiser and his friends were so frightened that 
they never answered, and residents of Angelina 
County rather forgot the incident. Not until the re- 
cent fiasco in Germany, when the Allies thru a plea 
for an armistice from the Germans forced the Huns 
to give up everything except one wienerwurst and 
one short—very short—beer in Berlin, and the kaiser 
and his son, Willy, beat it to Holland, separately, was 
any more attention given the German threat. 


Then Frank Bonner thought that the kaiser in his 
mad rambles about the world might show up in Texas 
and make inquiry for the “guy” that sent that cable- 
gram. From his office in Houston he got on the wire, 
knowing that the Angelina County grand jury was 
sitting at Lufkin, and asked the indictment forthwith 
of the kaiser, for general world disturbance, oneriness 
and misdemeanor, and his son Willy, the clown prince, 
for totin’ a gun. ‘Totin’ a gun is some crime in the 
minds of grand jurors and others in Angelina County, 
Texas, if you just happen to get too lavish in the act 
of totin’ it, no over-stepping being allowed. 

The grand jury promptly laid aside its crap shoot- 
in’, horse stealin’ and other important cases and 
forthwith indicted the kaiser. The foreman wired 
Frank Bonner of its action and on learning that he 
had started for Chicago sent a copy of the indictment 
and full authority to do the arrestin’ on to him at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago. Hence the pacing of 
the lobby in the strident manner and with the furtive 


look. Mr. Bonner, acting deputy sheriff of Angelina 
County, Texas, was taking no chances, because no one 
from Angelina County ever takes a chance. 

“The kaiser and his son Willy are going to be 
brought to the bar of justice,” said Mr. Bonner, “If 
the Allies do not perform the act in some allied capital, 
then it is going to take place in Angelina County, 
Texas. Take it from me and others from Angelina 
County.” 

While keeping a sharp lookout for the kaiser Mr. 
Bonner, always a booster, did not forget to tell about 
what east Texas is doing in the way of ship building. 
He is a large owner in a big ship yard at Beaumont 
in which Angelina County capital is interested. With 
Angelina County capital and Angelina County south- 
ern pine timber they are building boats at this yard 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and thru the un- 
tiring efforts of Frank Bonner the United States 
Shipping Board has given its consent that one of 





B. F. BONNER, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Lumberman Who Has a Warrant for the Kaiser 


these vessels may be named Angelina. This is a 
unique distinction and Angelina will be the only 
county in the United States so signally honored. In- 
asmuch as all of the ships of the United States Ship- 
ping Board are named by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, it 
took considerable persuasion upon the part of Mr. 
Bonner to secure this departure from the usual rule 
in behalf of Angelina County. The Angelina is now 
on the ways and is to be launched in March next, at 
which time special trains will be run to Beaumont 
from Lufkin and other points in Angelina County and 
its citizens will turn out en masse to give this ship 
a christening and a launching ceremony that will be 
worthy a place in history. 


~~ 


WHILE BUSINESS IS DULL 


It pays even in Chicago for retail lumber dealers 
to promote the use of the hen house. It is true that 
there are no hen houses in the loop and some stretches 
for many miles outside the loop, but in the suburbs 
many families raise chickens. The accompanying 
illustration. is that of a hen house at Park Ridge, a 
Chicago suburb, and resulted in the local lumber dealer 
impressing upon the mind of the owner his need of 
an ideal hen house. The house was built and both 
owner and lumber dealer are happy, because not only 
was a bill of lumber sold but the hen house owner 
now has chickens laying eggs that are selling to Chi- 
cago consumers at 77 cents a dozen. Some of the 











CHICKEN HOUSE IN CHICAGO SUBURB 


retail lumber dealers say that hen houses have been a 
material help during a season that has been noted for 
a dull lumber business. 

Kindling wood has also helped several of the local 
lumber yards while business has been dull. Most of 
the kindling wood is brought from Wisconsin or 
Michigan. The kindling sells at a fancy price and 
some of the yards, which have switch tracks, find that 
the kindling can be unloaded into their yards without 
much expense in handling. 





EXTEND INLAND EMPIRE TRADE EAST 


In continuation of its policy of efficient salesman- 
ship and the extending of its market the Blackwell and 
Panhandle lumber companies, with sales offices in the 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, Wash., under 
the supervision of Frank W. Lewis, general sales man- 
ager, have decided to open a sales office at Detroit, 
Mich., with George W. Shields in charge. 


For the last five years Mr. Shields has been chief 
inspector of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He is a native of Wisconsin and has been 
connected with lumber all his life, for the last sixteen 
years in the Inland Empire, and is therefore thoroly 
familiar with manufacturing, grading and marketing 
of Inland Empire lumber. Mr. Shields has an exten- 
sive acquaintance thruout the middle West and Nast, 
where he has spent a large part of his time while an 
expert grading man for the association, having par- 
ticularly looked up new markets and new uses for In- 
land Empire lumber. He does not, therefore, go as a 
stranger to the Michigan territory, which he will look 
after for the Blackwell and Panhandle concerns. 

These companies are among the largest in the Inland 
Empire, the Blackwell Lumber Co. having mills at 
Coeur d’Alene and Fernwood, Idaho, and the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. having mills at Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
and Ione, Wash. Being owned by somewhat similar 
interests and marketing their output thru one sales 
office, they are enabled to provide the trade at any and 
all times with anything in the way of Inland Empire 
lumber no matter how large the order. The placing 
of a salesman in Michigan marks an extension of terri- 
tory in which they will actively seek a market. In 
Mr. Shields they have a representative whose knowledge 
of the product and acquaintance with the trade should 
prove of value to them. 





OPEN FIGHT ON HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—O. A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, of St. Louis, has sent out a 
questionnaire to the lumber manufacturers of Missouri 
for data to be used in the fight against the proposal of 
the Southwestern Tariff Committee to eliminate the 
Missouri intrastate rates on lumber and substitute the 
interstate rates. Mr. Pier estimates that the advance 
to St. Louis and other Missouri points will add from 
$2 to $3 a thousand feet in freight charges. 

Mr. Pier will use this information to show how badly 
the manufacturers of lumber in Missouri will be hurt 
by an increase of this kind. Edward A, Haid, an at- 
torney, representing a number of southeast Missouri 
shippers, is preparing a brief to be submitted to the 
committee. 





GOES OVER THE TOP ONCE MORE 


MoNary, La., Nov. 26.—MeNary again has re- 
sponded nobly to the call for war funds, this time 
going over the top in the United War Work Fund 
campaign, The quota assigned McNary—which 
by the way is the home town of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), manufacturer of the well known 
**Cady Quality’’ longleaf pine—was $2,000, but 
a check for the results of the drive amounting to 
$4,750.40 was sent to the parish headquarters. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following patents of interest to lumber- 
men recently were issued by the United States 
Patent Office. Copies of them may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and trademark at- 
torney, Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,281,383. Lumber guide. Frank Jarvis, Oakes, 
N. Dak. 


1,281,512. Saw grinding machine. James A. Croth- 
ers, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Saw & 
Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,281,569. Centering device. John A. Hillerich, 
Louisville, Ky. 


1,281,771. Woodturning machine. George A. En- 
sigh and Herbert D. Traub, Defiance, Ohio, assignors 
to Defiance Machine Works, same place. 

1,281,919. Logging chute. Victor Erickson, Asto- 
ria, Oreg. 


1,281,935. Insertible tooth saw. Samuel T. Freas, 
Trenton, J., assignor to Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1,281,988. Sawing machine. Emil Madison, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SAWDUST BRIQUETTES 


A New Jersey brick concern, finding its normal 
product restricted by Government fuel allowance 
orders, arranged for a supply of anthracite culm 
costing $1 a ton at the mines and 50 cents freight, 
and by the use of a sulphite binder (evidently from 
paper mill waste liquor) molded it in hand molds 
into small bricks which after five hours’ steam 
drying were ready for the local market and were 
sold at $8 and $9 a ton for the two sizes, respec- 
tively one-third and one-sixth the size of a standard 
brick. It considers continuing this manufacture 
as a side line when normal brick demand returns, 
using part of the product as fuel for its own plant. 
As nothing is said about heating the mixture this 
is apparently a cold mold process. 

There is no technical reason why it would not 
work as well with sawdust instead of slack coal, 
except perhaps the large percentage of binder re- 
quired, but sulphite waste is cheap in the vicinity 
of paper mills, and there are many paper mills and 
sources of sawdust supply not far from fuel con- 
suming centers. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves also that by working out a binder that would 
not be too sticky sawdust briquettes can be pro- 
duced successfully on a soft mud brick machine, 
of course cutting the column to 2- or 3-inch lengths 
instead of the standard 8-inch, As coal will prob- 
ably continue scarce for some time the present 
opportunity for such development is favorable. 
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VANCOUVER, B. C. 
(Concluded from Page 71.) 


It is pointed out that too great emphasis can not be 
put on the necessity of ships for foreign lumber ship- 
ments. 

The offices of the Dominion land agent and the 
crown timber agent in New Westminster are being 
merged. W. D. Magee, who has been land agent, will 
be in charge, with Edward Walmsley, assistant crown 
timber agent, as his assistant. E. W. Beckett, who 
has been crown timber agent, will be appointed in- 
spector. There will be no dismissals in either office. 

30x manufacturers in British Columbia do not ex- 
pect there will be falling off in activity in their line, 
following the close of the war, altho they have done 
a fairly large business in providing boxes for shells. 
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They look for better times since tonnage will be avail- 
able and more attention will be paid to fruit produc- 


tion etc. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 25.—There has been a revival of business in 
some localities of late, altho Marinette has not shared 
in it to a great extent. Shipments are freer, however, 
and lumber dealers are hopeful that the demand will 
be greater in the near future. 

In northern Michigan the removal of building re- 
strictions by the Government is expected to stimulate 
construction work generally in the spring and con- 
tractors view with confidence the future, saying that 
the next should be an exceptionally big summer. 

A new scale of wages has been established for woods 
workers in some parts of the State, placing common 
labor at $50 a month and sawyers and teamsters at 
$55, provided the men work twenty-six consecutive 
days. A flat $50 a month is offered if the laborer stays 
fifty-two days, and should he fail to work twenty-six 
days the scale is lessened by $5 a month. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 25.—The wholesale lumber trade had very 
little business last week and the retail trade reports 
business dull, too, but not to the same extent. A 
great deal of planning is being done and apparently 
the greatest drawback to immediate commencement of 
building work is the labor situation. Some pretend to 
be still of the opinion that materials will come down 
soon, but these are becoming less as time goes on. In 
most lines it seems that men are harder to get than 
before the armistice started them quitting their war 
jobs by the thousands. Ship yards and munition plants 
have lost thousands since the bonus has been removed, 
but they do not show in general industry yet. Every 
day the indications become stronger of building activ- 
ity as soon as weather conditions permit, unless the 
labor situation should still be bad and several large 
house operations are to be continued during the winter 
whenever weather permits. General business is good. 
Manufacturers in all lines are busy and booking of 
orders is satisfactory. The retail stores are taking 
on their holiday appearance. Financial conditions 
are loosening and collections are good. 

The opinion seems to prevail generally that the lum- 
ber market will not show any change for some time, 
altho some feel that there may be a slight recession 
from the inflated prices on certain items of North Caro- 
lina pine. All the hardwoods, white pine, spruce, hem- 
lock and cypress are in demand enough to keep the 
market firm, and still stocks are low and few have 
placed orders for spring stock. Apparently most re- 
tailers will hold off until the first of the year, after 
stock taking, before they decide how to handle the 
spring business, and there is therefore little buying 
right now. 

Samuel H. Shearer & Son have moved into the tower 
of the Crozer Building, Room 1101, which is like go- 
ing back home, they having occupied these offices 
twenty years ago. ’ 

The Sterner Lumber Co. announces that it has added 
Harry M. McDade, formerly of EB. A. Souder & Co., as 
its representative in Washington and Baltimore terri- 


tory. 
/ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 25.—The renewed activity thruout all branches 
of the industry brought by the ending of the war is 
apparently the forerunner of better times. The mayor's 
committee on national defense which has been super- 
vising all building construction of a non-war charac- 
ter recommended to the non-war construction section 
of the War Industries Board at Washington that all re- 
strictions on building construction be removed at the 
earliest possible moment. It is generally believed that 
the large individual contracts will be few because of 
the high prices of labor and material, but the recon- 
struction period will start with a large quantity of 
alterations and repair work, with the erection of sub- 
urban dwellings and moderate priced operations. 

It is reported that as soon as builders obtain the 
necessary materials, operations costing $2,000,000 will 
be started. The first building operations in Queens 
are to include factories, according to information given 
by the Queens Building Bureau last week. 

The United States Fuel Administration has asked 
all State administrators to organize “burn wood” cam- 
paigns in order to increase the use of wood fuel as a 
substitute for coal for domestic use this winter. The 
plan in the eastern States is to have town or country 
fuel deputies or committees arrange for wood at wood 
yards in villages and the smaller cities ‘or to take 
orders from consumers and have the farmers supply it 


at fair prices. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 25.—It appears that all airplane work has not 
been dropped, for a Buffalo concern reports an order 
from San Antonio, Tex., for airplane fir, including 
from 300,000 to 400,000 feet. The order has been 
filled within the last week. While a good many of 
the Curtiss plant employees have been dismissed, the 
well-qualified men had no trouble in finding places. 

No lumber cargoes arrived during the last week, 
tho it is said that more vessels are to arrive. The 
receipts of shingles by lake were only 500,000. In all 
probability shingle receipts for the concluding weeks 
of the season will be small. 

Buffalo wholesalers show liberal samples of white 
fir, larch and inland fir, which have been sent in from 
western mills as substitutes for hemlock. The inland 
fir is of fair quality, but the others are not good 
enough for ceiling and will have to be used for sheath- 
ing. They are said to be offered at prices which make 
the wholesaler rather indifferent to hemlock, whether 
it goes up or remains at present prices. 

Building permits show a larger number of frame 
dwellings. William H. Fitzpatrick, prominent local 
builder, had eighteen permits for dwellings last week 
and hopes to start them soon. The total number of 


permits last week was sixty-six with costs of $105,200. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co. states that the output of 
white pine for the season of 1918 has been about 40 
percent of normal. The camps that are going into 
the woods this fall are woefully short of labor and 
the cost of supplies, wages etc. are the highest in the 
history of the business. It is believed that during the 
present season of uncertainty, better white pine bar- 
gains ‘will be available than after conditions are 
more nearly normal. 

The Yeager Lumber Co. looks for rather quiet trade 
in hardwoods for a time, but with prices well sus- 
tained. The Government will be a large lumber pur- 
chaser for replacing stocks abroad. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 23.—The amount of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market last week was not large, 
but in the aggregate showed a slight increase over the 
week previous, particularly in rough lumber. Not 
much change in the demand was expected at once, but 
all were unanimous in the belief that the demand for 
building materials of all kinds will grow to tremendous 
proportions largely before next spring. Many buyers 
expect a lowering of values and for this reason are 
withholding the placing of orders notwithstanding the 
fact that small stocks are being carried by the mills 
and a slight increase in demand will keep them cleaned 
up. Other buyers are waiting until it is definitely 
decided whether Government supervision of prices will 
continue. It is probable that no change in prices will 
occur until laborers released from war industries filter 
thru the pine belt. 

Demand for rough pine lumber is light. During the 
week several large cargoes containing both the better 
grades and box lumber were sold for delivery at north- 
ern ports, and while some concession was given the 
maximum list was strongly adhered to in the sale of 
No. 3 and lower grades. The air-dried mills have been 
particularly blessed with good weather this fall and 
have made the best of the situation with the labor 
available. When bad weather sets in they will be out 
of the running. Solicitation by the millmen does not 
seem to have unearthed much new business in the 
lower grades. The Government’s requirements for 
boxes should be large for a considerable period and the 
domestic demand should improve. Very little dressed 
lumber was sold during the week, altho some Gov- 
ernment orders for flooring, sizes and siding have been 


laced, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 25.—What effect the removal of restrictions 
against building will have here is as yet uncertain, 
tho it is expected that because the work of increasing 
the housing facilities of Baltimore has been delayed so 
long the coming winter may see greater activity in this 
respect than was evident before the beginning of the 
war. 

Members of the lumber trade were gratified last week 
to be informed that the Government would not take 
Pier 5, on Pratt Street, the termination of the war 
having obviated the need for the dock, which was 
requisitioned some time ago and was to have been 
used for the erection of a large warehouse for the 
storage of canned goods and other supplies for the 
military forces abroad. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MoBILn, ALA., Nov. 25.—In the United States district 
court here suit has been filed by the K. C. Lumber Co., 
a Mississippi corporation, against the Alabama & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Co., a corporation, and Herbert C. 
Turner, a well known lumberman, for $15,050. The 
bill of complaint alleges that this amount is due for 
certain steel rails, angle bars, switches and other 
railroad materials purchased by the defendants from 
the plaintiff and for which part of the purchase price 
remains unpaid. 





RaLgicH, N. C., Nov. 27.—Judge James E. Boyd, 
U. S. District judge for the western district of North 
Carolina, has just rendered a decision in a big, long 
tied-up timber land suit that involves the utilization 
of the largest tract of hardwood timber east of the 
Mississippi. M. E. Cozad has been awarded judgment 
against the Whiting Manufacturing Co. for $275,000. 
The suit has been in the courts for years and has tied 
up 60,000 acres of hardwood timber in Graham County, 
North Carolina, and contiguous territory. The way is 
now opened for the development of this timber by lum- 
ber mills and logging companies and this is expected 
to begin without further delay. The lifting of the ban 
on new construction has given a great impetus to saw- 
mill, lumber and timber operations in this section. 


HYMENEAL 


VIELMETH—ARMSTRONG.—J. F. Vielmeth, as- 
sistant manager of the Forster-Mueller Lumber Co., 
Hiles, Wis., and Miss Florence Armstrong, of Kau- 
kauna, Wis., were married last week. Mr. Vielmeth 
has erected a beautiful home at Hiles for his bride. 


JOHNSON-FOREMAN.—Announcement is made 
of the engagement of Miss Martha L. Foreman, of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, to Arch D. Johnson, of Pitts- 
burgh. The prospective groom is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Elwood Lumber Co. 











IN MorE than one-half of the national forests in 
Oregon and Washington women have been employed 
this season as lookouts and patrols and in nursery 
work, according to recent estimates of the Forest 
Service. The Wenatchee, Okanogan, Snoqualmie, 
Columbia, Oregon, Cascade, Siskiyou, Deschutes and 
Umpqua forests have all employed women in some 
capacity or other. This is due to the fact that 150 
men from the districts have entered the military serv- 
ice. A still greater number of women are expected to 
be employed next season. The lookout women have 
companions, in accordance to stipulation in the agree- 
ment. This gives them opportunity to give their women 
friends a pleasant outing in the mountains 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The McIntyre Lumber & 
Export Co. is said to have dissolved. 

CONNECTICUT. Danbury—The Imperial Tie & 
Lumber Co., recently organized and incorporated, 
has been awarded a large contract by the United 
States Railroad Administration for ties, crossing 
planks, switch ties and oak lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Mears-Slayton Lumber 
Co. has sold the former plant of the R. R. Slayton 
Mill Co. at Belmont Avenue and the C., M. & St. P. 
—* to the Adolph Gohl Co., pickle and preserve 

ealer. 


IOWA. Davenport—The Daven-Porter Brady Co. 
is succeeded by the Davenport Body Co., incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Holstein—Henry Dessel has sold his lumber yard 
to Charles Hass, of Adair, and Bert Strohm, of Hol- 
stein. 

KENTUCKY. Kirk—Peter Sheeren Bro. & Co. 
have gone out of business. 

Lebanon—The Columbia Column Co. has gone out 
of business. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—Vern C. Markley has gone 
out of business. 

Greenville—The Belknap Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Greenville Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Frazee—M. Carlson has gone out 
of business. 

MONTANA.  Eureka—The Webb Sawmill Co., 
formerly controlled by the Smith & Collar interests, 
has sold the plant to William Schagel, an experi- 
enced sawmill man, 

redo—The Rogers Templeton Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

NEBRASKA. Cotesfield—The C. N. Dietz Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the H. Peterson & Sons Co., 
with headquarters at Danneborg. 

Orchard—The Carhart Lumber Co. is succeeded in 
business by the Farmers’ Union Codéperative Co. 

Verdigre—The Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. is 
succeeded by Schrier & Kloppel. 


OHIO. Berea—The entire stock of the Holmes & 
Johnson Lumber Yard has been purchased by the 
Berea Lumber & Coal Co. and has been moved to 
the latter's yard. The Holmes & Johnson yard was 
opened in 1878 by William T. Holmes, who has re- 
mained the active head of the business until his 
present retirement at the age of 80. 

Cincinnati—Samuel B. Johnson has sold out to 
Samuel Rohrer. 

Dayton—The H. R. Blagg Co., recently incorpo- 
rated with H. R. Blagg as president and general 
manager, has acquired property at Third and Front 
streets for its office, lumber yard and shops. 

Warren—The Home Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

OREGON. Shedd—The Valley Lumber & Supply 
Co. has gone out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Huntingdon—Thomas Crown- 
over, formerly in the lumber business in Saulsburg, 
has moved to Huntingdon, where he has opened an 
office in the Baldwin Building, 401 Penn Street. 

Woodlawn—The Woodlawn Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved. 

TENNESSEE. Milington—The Dickson & Shan- 
non Lumber Co. has removed to Memphis. 

TEXAS. Emhouse—J. M. Parrish & Co. have 
gone out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Sumner—J. P. Barron has sold 
his interest in the Barron Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The Union Plan- 
ing Mill Co. has discontinued business. 

WISCONSIN. Delavan—B. L. Jones has bought 
an interest in the Sage-Fifield Lumber Co. 

Schofield—The Wisconsin Building Material Co. 
has bought out C, D. Curtis at New Lisbon, Wis., 
who now retires after forty years of active business 
life in the general merchandise and building mate- 
rial lines at that place. Edward Meyer will manage 
the Oshkosh yard for the company, which will build 
new sheds and office in the spring. The buying is 
done at the general office at Schofield. 

Springbrook—N. D. Sergeant has sold his sawmill. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscumbia—Redd Bros. (Inc.), with 
a capital stock of $20,000, by U. O. Redd and others. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Canal Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture and deal in lumber, cross ties and tim- 
ber products. Officers: John N. C. Stockton, presi- 
dent; B. B. Brown, vice president; W. P. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer, all of whom, together with 
C. H. Barnes, constitute the board of directors. 


KANSAS. Barnes—The Barnes Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by George 
J. Schultz and E. E. Fitzgerald. Mr. Schultz has 
been in the lumber business in Barnes. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The W. E. Clark 
$100 60a. Co. has incorporated with a capital of 


NEBRASKA. David City—The Henry Ohlsen & 
Sons Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$45,000. 

, OREGON. Corvallis—The Pacific Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with a capital of $3,000. 

Portland—The West Coast Box & Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Liberty Woodwork- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
25,000 by Thomas W. Ellett, president, and R. W. 
Williams, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Atlas Packing & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 by U. Albert Gates, Ralph Johansen and 
George Harris. 

Tacoma—The Clover Creek Mill Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Toy 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000, to manufacture and deal in toys, 
novelties etc. Incorporators: Royal Siedentopf, 
Oscar Martin and BE. A. Stein. 


NEW VENTURES 


CONNECTICUT. SBethel—Lieut. Fred Magennis 
has leased the building in Center Street formerly 
occupied by a garage company, where he will estab- 
lish a toy making industry. 

MAINE. Hampden—Swett & Co., an old estab- 
lished cooperage firm of Bangor, has completed the 
erection of a mill in Hampden on a water power 
located on the Sowadabscook stream. Staves and 
hoops will be made. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Imperial Casket 
Co. recently began business here. 

_ NEBRASKA. Sumner—The Sumner Lumber Co. 
is opening a yard here. 

VERMONT. Wilmington—A bobbin factory has 
been started by F. L. Shuster, formerly connected 
with the Deerfield Lumber Co. He has rented space 
of the Ludington Woodenware Co. and, while the two 
businesses are entirely separate, they will work 
together in buying and sawing logs. A Government 
contract for two carloads a month is being handled. 


‘NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Greensboro—The Dezell Enterprise 
Co. will build shops for millwork, 


KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The following compa- 
nies and individuals have recently made purchases 
of timber lands in this section and will begin devel- 
opment in a short time: The West Virginia Stave 
& Lumber Co. will install stave mills on Cowan's 
Creek; Thomas Ashby and others, of Hindman, Ky., 
will install stave mills in Knott County; John Hol- 
land, Slemp, Ky., will put in lumber and stave mills 
near Cornettsville; H. L. Bolling and George Smith, 
of Pound, Va., will install stave mills on Pound 
River, near the Kentucky border line in Virginia. 

LOUISIANA. Longville—The Longville Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., will construct a 48 by 100-foot 
building here at a cost of $2,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The Sawyer 
Lumber Co. has secured a permit to rebuilt the 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Howison—The Native Lumber Co. 
has placed a contract with the Moore Dry Kiln Co, 
for three dry kilns. 

Lyman—The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. has already 
put a small mill in operation and started to cutting 
timbers for the new mill, which it expects to put in 
place of that destroyed by fire recently. The new 
mill will be equipped with two bands and a gang. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Western Refrigerator 
Co. will erect a two-story concrete sawdust bin at 
a cost of $2,399. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rougemont—W. A. Carver 
contemplates installing molding and saw-edging 
machines and feed rip saw. 

WISCONSIN. ‘Schofield and Oshkosh—The Wis- 
consin Building Material Co. will build new sheds 
and office in the spring. 


CASUALTIES 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Atwood & Mc- 
Manus Box Co. in North Cambridge was destroyed 
by fire, the loss being estimated at $150,000. 


MISSOURI. Walker—The Logan Moore Lumber 
Co. has had a loss by fire. 


NEW YORK. Rochester—Fire in the Kittleberger 
Bros.’ cabinet factory caused a loss of about $25,000, 
covered by insurance. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Olive—The Enter- 
prise Lumber Co., manufacturing North Carolina 
pine, was badly damaged by fire on the morning of 
Nov. 20. The damage is estimated at $50,000. Insur- 
ance was carried, but the amount is not reported. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Indiana—W. S. Daugherty 
has had a loss by fire. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Princeton—The plant of the 
Hines Coal & Lumber Co. was totally destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin, causing a loss of $50,000 on 
which there was $30,000 insurance. The company 
has been in business since 1909 and manufactures 
office furniture. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


CurHBert, Ga., Nov. 23.—The King Lumber Co., 
whose headquarters are in Cuthbert, purchased timber 
rights on 3,000 acres of land lying in the vicinity of 
Pumpkin and Pataula creeks, about twelve miles north 
west of here. They also bought the “Bragan place,” 
as it is called, consisting of between 400 and 500 acres. 
Both of these purchases include a quantity of fine 
timber, consisting of longleaf and shortleaf pine, gum, 
poplar and other woods. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 25.—A number of large deals 
have been consummated in this section recently. The 
West Virginia Stave & Lumber Co., at Cowan Creek, 
bought about 600 acres of hardwood timber lands along 
the headwaters of the creek, consisting of some espe- 
cially fine white oak and other timber. Stave mills 
will be installed at once. Thomas Ashby and others 
of Hindman, Ky., purchased about 800 acres of valu- 
able hardwood lands along Carr’s Fork and Trouble- 
some Creek in Knott County. John Holland and others 
of Slemp, Ky., purchased 700 acres of hardwood lands 
along the Big atherwood Creek near Cornettsville. 
The Tug River Lumber Co. closed a deal on a 1,000-acre 
hardwood holding on John’s Creek, in Pike County. 
The Elkhorn Collieries Co. purchased additional timber 
tracts along Thornton and Colby creeks in Letcher 
County. The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co, bought a tract 
of oak and poplar in Wise County, Va. L. H. Bolling 
and George Smith, of Pound, Va., purchased 2,000 oak 
trees along Pound River near the Kentucky border line. 
In connection with each of these purchases it is 
announced that development will begin within a short 
time and that stave or sawmills will be installed. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 
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The Importance of Trueing Up the Band Wheels and 
How Done to Avoid Serious Mistakes 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. 0.] 





Once each year, and during the holidays gener- 
ally, every progressive band mill has an overhaul- 
ing, and the grinding or trueing up of the band 
wheels becomes the most important job on hand. 
All mill mechanics dread this job because of its 
tedious nature. The trueing of band wheels must 
be right, and if the job ig not done right it is 
wrong and the wheels would have been better off 
if not touched, for there are many evils which will 
surely result. The importance of keeping the 
wheel faces true by refacing can not be overesti- 
mated, but the writer knows of a number of large 
band mills whose wheels have not been refaced 
for three years and more and yet expect good lum- 
ber from such a mill condition and seem to think 
it cheaper to invest in countless band saws rather 
than have the wheels refaced. 

A word may be said regarding the effects of 
badly worn wheel faces on both the saws and the 
mill’s output of lumber, also the advantages of 
having ideal wheel face conditions which make ideal 
results. First, we take up the badly wora wheel 
faces; what are the evil effects? Cracked saws 
even while new, unnatural running conditions for 
the saws which make it a case of ‘‘the filer must 
fit his saws to fit the wheels,’’ regardless of pre- 
paring the saws as should be to get best results; 
decreased output of the mill from damaged saws; 
weakened ‘‘cutting edge’’ resulting from the 
strain taking the saw farther back from the tooth 
edge than would be the case when the wheel face 
was perfectly flat, and useless saw expense from 
cracking and breakage. In the run of a year the 
wheel faces become worn on the front edge or the 
edge that takes the saw teeth, from sawdust being 
thrown between the saw and wheel on this edge, 
which is impossible to prevent. This edge becomes 
often worn down as much as yy-inch on the ex- 
treme edge and extending back 14% to 2 inches, 
gradually coming to the flat surface. To fit a 
band saw to such a wheel requires great skill in 
that this cutting edge or toothed side of the saw 
must be shortened to come down on this low wheel 
edge or else the wheels take the saw strain back 
that % to 2 inches from the cutting edge, which 
weakens its cutting ability, and the unnatural con- 
dition under which the saw must work produces 
cracks, which in turn causes many brazes; and sev- 
eral brazes in the best saw, regardless of its width, 
ruin its cutting ability and make it dangerous to 
run. 

I mentioned shortening the cutting edge to over- 
come this worn wheel face. That is made possible 
by expanding the front quarter of the saw with 
the saw stretcher or roll so as to let the extreme 
cutting edge down on the low wheel face edge and 
stretching out the saw’s back edge to balance up 
the disturbed tension. It stands to reason that 
such *‘fit-the-wheel’’ saw practice brings undue 
strain on the saw and causes serious cracking and 
breakage as well as weakened cutting edge, result- 
ing in decreased output of the mill. 

Now, the advantages of having perfectly flat 
wheel faces may be summed up as follows: First 
and of greatest importance is the ideal condition 
produced for the band saw—for the saw is the 
heart of the mill and its producing ability depends 
thereon. The filer is enabled to fit up and tension 
his saws to a true circle tension from edge to edge, 
knowing the saws are to run on flat wheel faces. 
The saw strain gets advantage of the full saw 
width, and a high rate of feed may be maintained, 
which adds hundreds of thousands of feet of lum- 
ber to the day’s cut. Furthermore, there is a sav- 
ing of not less than one pair of band saws and in 
many cases three pairs a year with proper care 
of the saws by the filer, and even one pair of large 
bands saved from breakage and cracking means a 
neat little sum which might be better spent in 
belts which cause stops and lost time. There have 
been more competent saw filers condemned and dis- 
charged from filing rooms and mills because of 
this prevailing evil and neglect on the part of the 
mill managers than any other thing and a wise 
filer will never undertake to fit saws for a mill 
where it is a case of ‘‘fit-the-wheels’’ with your 
saws, for ‘‘We do not feel like buying a band 
wheel grinder when it is put to use only once a 
year.’’ That is poor logic for any mill manager to 
offer the filer, but it’s offered quite often and to 
the company’s great harm. It is like spending $10 
to save $1. The writer once took a filing position 
where the saw bills regularly amounted to a pair 
of saws every sixty days and the company seemed 
satisfied. The saws were cracked and _ brazed 
when quite new. 

The wheel faces should always be examined by 
the filer the first thing to determine whether it’s a 








case to fit his saws ‘‘regular’’ or fit worn wheel 
faces. This examination showed a pair of the 
worst wheel faces I had ever taken note of, and 
when the manager was asked for a wheel grinder 
the prompt reply was that it did not matter at all; 
that they had not been ground since the mill was 
built and that was three and a half years past. 
The writer liked the location and mill and per- 
sonally purchased a small refacer and refaced the 
wheels at night without loss of time. The cut in- 
creased and cracking stopped after the saws were 
readjusted to regular condition and a set of three 
saws was the next year’s saw expense, with but one 
fracture in one saw. Three inches were worn off 
the cutting edge, while before the company was 
satisfied with an inch worn off. This is an ex- 
treme case, I will admit, but many cases are to be 
found little less extreme than this one. 

Again, another case, only different, but showing 
the importance of refacing. The wheels had been 
refaced only six months past and on examination 
showed little worn. The saws kept cracking and 
especially the brazes bursting open. The writer 
took notice of the top wheel seeming out of bal- 
ance a trifle, but thought it dust in the rim of 
wheel; but to be sure took off the saw and, turning 
the wheel slowly with a pointer against the wheel 
face and at rest against the mill frame, found that 
the wheel face had a flat spot in it some 18 inches 
in length which was about yy-inch low in the mid- 
dle. The wheel had doubtless a soft place at this 
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FIG. 1 (LEFT). MEASUREMENT OF BAND WHEEL 
AND ADJUSTMENT OF RE-SURFACER. FIG. 2. 
TEST FOR TRUENESS OF WHEEL AFTER RE- 
SURFACING 

















point due to improper cooling when cast or a flaw 
in the metal. When the wheel was refaced or 
ground until this place came out the saw trouble 
ended at once. The flat spot tended to subject 
the saw under heavy strain to jerks, which pro- 
duced the fractures. 

Refacing becomes a simple matter, tho dreaded 
by millmen. The writer has prepared drawings 
which show clearly his method of refacing band 
wheels to avoid mistakes. In Fig. 1 will be seen a 
view of the top band wheel (front view). To de- 
termine the amount of grinding needed I first 
measure the edges with a steel tape line as shown 
in sketch. See (A), wheel, (B) and (C)—steel 
tape line, (D) is shaft. Next, I measure the dis- 
tance from shaft to wheel edge at (EF); then the 
same at (F) on ‘the other edge; then place my 
refacer machine (let it be an emery wheel re- 
facer of the old make, or Gebott machine, of the 
carborundum-block type) as shown at (G), and 
corresponding dotted lines and after getting the 

machine square with the shaft (not the wheel face) 
as shown at (H) and (I), then proceed to reface 
the wheel. I make examination often during the 
— to be sure the machine is square with the 
shaft 

In Fig. 2 is shown drawing of my tests after 
grinding or refacing; (1) is straight edge, (2) is 
wheel, (3) large square across wheel face. 





It 1s estimated that the present area of forest 
land in Maine is 15,000,000 acres, of which 25 per- 
cent is woodlots and 75 percent merchantable tim- 
ber. While there are yet many small owners, the 
area controlled by large individual or corporate 
owners constantly increases, the list now compris- 
ing eighteen holdings of over 100,000 acres each, 
two of over 500,000 acres, ten of over 200,000 acres 
and one of over 1,000,000 acres. For ten’ years the 
annual cut has averaged 1,000,000,000 feet. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM H. EDWARDS.—The treasurer and 
general manager of the Edwards Lumber Co., Mus- 
kegon Heights, Mich., William H. Edwards, died at 
his home in Muskegon Nov. 23 after a lengthy ill- 
ness. Mr. Edwards was a young man, a native of 
Muskegon, who was rapidly climbing the heights to 
notable success in the lumber and commercial world. 
He entered upon his business life with the Mann- 
Watson Lumber Co., later going to the Racine Boat 
Co. Nine years ago he organized the Edwards 
Lumber Co. on a small scale and has watched it 
grow into a thriving industry. He was a director 
of the Muskegon Savings Bank and was a member 
of the Elks, Masons and Maccabees and of the 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. He leaves a widow and 
= children, a mother, one brother and two 
sisters, 


JACOB BEAN.—A wealthy retired lumberman and 
pioneer orange grower of the San Gabriel Valley, 
California, Jacob Bean, died in Alhambra, Cal., Nov. 
10, aged 81. Many years ago he entered the lumber 
business at Stillwater, Minn., where he accumu- 
lated a fortune with which he retired to southern 
California, later becoming interested in the fruit 
growing industry. He is survived by two sons and 
two daughters. 


CHARLES F. ROSTEDT.—The president of the 
Fern Hill Lumber Co., of Fern Hill, Tacoma, Wash., 
Charles F. Rostedt, died suddenly at his home in 
that place Nov. 22. Mr. Rostedt came to this coun- 
try from Finland in 1881 and had been a resident of 
Fern Hill ever since. For the last ten years he has 
been the head of the Fern Hill Lumber Co. Besides 
his wife and son, Roy, who will continue the man- 
agement of the company, he is survived by two 
other sons, one in the air service and the other at 
home, and by a brother and sister. 


RUDOLPH B. THOMPSON.—At his home in 
Beach, N. D., Nov. 9, after an illness of three weeks 
of influenza-pneumonia, Rudolph B. Thompson, a 
retail lumberman, died, aged 30. Mr. Thompson 
entered ‘the business as partner with his father and 








brother Albert, with the latter of whom he was also 
associated in other lumber yards in nearby com- 
munities. He leaves a wife and two children. 


MISS ETHEL HILL.—The daughter of Clarence 
E. Hill, well known in the lumber trade at Tacoma 
and Seattle, Ethel Hill, aged 20, met accidental 
death Nov. 22 when an automatic gas lighter she 
had turned on failed to light. Mr. Hill is at present 
operating a shingle mill at Bucoda. The family has 
made its home in Tacoma for many years, Mr. Hill 
being head of the Hill Lumber Co. and the Hill 
Shingle Co. 





DR. N. B. CRAFT.—One of the best known lum- 
bermen of the Big Creek Valley, Dr. N. B. Craft, 
died at his home in John’s Creek, Pike County, Ky., 
on Nov. 18 after a brief illness of influenza-pneu- 
monia, aged 46. Dr. Craft was connected with the 
Ford-Craft Lumber Co., at John’s Creek, and owned 
several tracts of fine timber lands along its course. 
He leaves a wife, four sons and one daughter. 


MRS. EMMA J. CARPENTER.—The mother of 
Mrs. Walter P. Nettleton, of Seattle, Wash., Mrs. 
Emma J. Carpenter, died at the home of the former 
on Nov. 20, aged 68. Mrs. Nettleton is the wife of 
a prominent lumberman of Seattle. Her mother was 
a native of Prince Edward Island. Another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. H. Horner, and a son, Albert Carpen- 
ter, live in Minneapolis. 


EDWARD W. HANSON.—A lumber dealer of 
Hope, N. D., Edward W. Hanson, died at a hospital 
in Fargo of pernicious anemia, Nov. 15, aged 42 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 








JOHN J. CARNEY.—At his home, 5337 Broad 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., John J. Carney, secretary 
of the West Penn Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, died 
after a week’s illness, aged 27. Mr. Carney was 
born in Pittsburgh and early engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business. He is survived by one brother, 
T. C. Carney, and four sisters, all of Pittsburgh. 





UNSOLD HARDWOOD SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Considerable in- 
crease of stock is shown by the reports of members 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, which are made the basis of 
what probably is the last stock report to be issued 
by the association before its merger with the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Conditions are very irregular, however, many of 
the woods showing decreases quite as heavy as some 
of the others show increases. 

The grand total of all unsold oak at eastern and 
southern mills shows an increase of 286,000 feet, 
a little less than 3 percent compared with the re- 
port for October, which showed an increase of 2,- 
179,000 feet, or 2.04 percent over September. Stocks 
at eastern mills are increased 1,333,000 feet or 2.5 
percent, and those at southern mills are decreased 
1,047,000 feet or 2.4 percent. This compares with 
an increase of 4.7 percent at eastern mills and a 
decrease of 7/10 of 1 percent, shown by the October 
report. 

Stocks of different classes of oak show the fol- 
lowing changes, comparing the Nov. and Oct. 1 
report: Quartered white oak at eastern mills, an 
increase of 213,000 feet, or 10.9 percent, and at 
southern mills an increase of 507,000 feet, or 19.4 
percent; quartered red oak at eastern mills an in- 
crease of 1,000 feet or 4% of 1 percent, and at 
southern mills a decrease of 146,000 feet, or 26 
percent; plain white oak at eastern mills an in- 
crease of 1,245,000 feet, or 3.15 percent, and at 
southern mills an increase of 415,000 feet, or 1.9 
percent; plain red oak at eastern mills, a decrease 
of 563,000 feet, or 5.5 percent, and at southern 
mills a decrease of 1,239,000 feet, or 6.7 percent; 
plain white oak bill stock at eastern mills an in- 
crease of 437,000 feet or 23.3 percent and at south- 
ern mills an increase of 16,000 feet or 15.5 percent. 
The changes of stocks are in the following items: 

Quartered White Oak.—At eastern mills: Increases 
in selects, No. 1 common, sound wormy, No. 2 common, 


No. 3 common, clear face strips and No. 1 common 
strips and decreases in FAS, No. 1 common & better. 


Quartered Red Oak.—At eastern mills: Increases 
in selects, No. 1 common, clear face strips and No. 1 
common strips and decreases in FAS. 


Plain White Oak.—At eastern mills: Increases in 
selects, No. 1 common & selects, No. 1 common & bet- 
ter, No. 1 common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, 
No. 4 common, clear face strips and mill run and de- 


creases in FAS, No. 2 common, No. 3 common and log 
run. 


Plain Red Oak.—At eastern mills: Increases in No. 
1 common and decreases in FAS, selects, No. 1 com- 
mon & better, No. 1 common & selects, No. 2 common 
and log run. 

White Oak Bill Stock.—At eastern mills: Increases 
in dimension, switch ties, mine rails, car stock, 8.S.E. 
timbers, crossing plank and no decreases. 


Series White Oak.—At southern mills: Increases 
in No. 1 common & better, No. 2 common, No. 3 com- 
mon, log run, No. 1 common strips and heart strips 
and decreases in FAS, No. 1 common, No. 2 common 
& better, clear face strips and culls. 

Quartered Red Oak.—At southern mills: Increases 
in no grades, decreases in FAS, No. 1 common, No. 2 
common log run and clear face strips. 

Plain White Oak.—At southern mills: Increases in 


selects, No. 2 common and better, No. 2 common and 
log run and decreases in FAS, No. 1 common & selects, 
No. 1 common, No, 1 common wormy, sound wormy, 
No. 3 common, clear face strips and culls. 

Plain Red Oak.—At southern mills: Increases in se- 
lects, No. 1 common & better, log run and clear face 
strips and decreases in FAS, No. 1 common & better, 
No. 1 common, No. 2 common and No. 3 common. 

White Oak Bill Stock.—At southern mills: Increases 
in bridge and crossing plank and box heart timbers and 
decreases in switch ties, car stock. 

Poplar stocks show a decrease in plain of 115,000 
feet, or 6/10 of 1 percent, against an increase of 13.8 
percent a month ago, and in quartered stock a decrease 
of 11,000 feet, or 2.7 percent, against a decrease of 
1.7 percent a month ago. Increases of stock are in 
panel & wide No. 1, saps & selects, No. 1 and No. 4 
common, bung and culls, and decreases in FAS, box 
pang saps, all the common grades but 1 and 4, and 
og run. 


The other woods show the following changes in 
unsold stocks: 
Nov. 1, Oct. 1, 


ee ce 
Plain chestnut ..... +1,795,000 + 6.9 + 10.7 
Quartered chestnut... + 317,000 + 21.3 — 7.4 
Cottonwood ....... - 756,000 +145 — 8.57 
Ash—eastern mills... + 415,000 + 38.2 — 10.9 
Ash—southern mills. — 767,000 — 13.8 + 13.2 
DREEWOOE oo ciciceccs + 458,000 + 10.7 — 2.2 
UIE go. 5s > ocassiy 2048 — 14,000 -- 3 + 19.2 
Ly) ae eer + 133,000 + 95 — 9 
C3) 5 ea arr — 55,000 — 19.6 + T1 
a + 17,000 + 3.6 + 10.7 
PRIORITY oes vine eeee — 126,000 — 10.8 + 21.7 
aa — 70,000 — 25.5 + 34.8 
ee nee —1,016,016 — 2.2 —_ 6 
Eee — 117,000 — 19 — %9 
Bere Gl vnc ccwsecs + 40,000 +100 — 27.3 
Plain walnut ...... — 146,000 — 11.5 + 99 
Plain sycamore .... — 438,000 — 17.7 — 11.1 
Quartered sycamore. + 15,000 + 83.3 — 28 
Vo SRS ae — 210,000 — 47.6 —292.0 
HIQCEDOPTY 2... 00'00 + 16,000 +188 — 16.2 
9 6: 8:6:6: 40205 + 34,000 + 7.8 + 28.1 
BOle MBVIS . occc60 + 514,000 + 7.0 + 11.9 
TIAFG MAPICS 2... 000% + 231,000 + 7.8 — 3 
Miscellaneous ...... — 288,000 — 6.6 — 14.4 





ALABAMA INTERESTS IN GOOD HANDS 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Nov. 25.—Tho he has been 
here some weeks no public announcement has been 
made of the fact that J. C. Haynes, formerly sales 
manager for Flowers Lumber Co. at Jaquin, Ga., 
is now sales manager for the Rumley-Allison Lum- 
ber Co., of Tuscaloosa. Mr. Haynes left Jaquin 
when that mill cut out this summer. He is a well 
grounded lumberman and has a likable personal- 
ity, which has already made him at home in this 
large lumber shipping center. 

The Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. is a manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of both southern pine and 
hardwood lumber. M. C. Rumley is president and 
R. A. Allison is secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Rumley is also president and general manager of 
the Big Sandy Lumber Co. at Hull, Ala., and he 
and Mr. Allison have other lumber interests, in- 
cluding the Allison Lumber Co. at Bellamy, Ala. 

George F. Wood, eastern representative with 
offices at Scranton, Pa., is vice president of the 
Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


N. C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 





CAMP 


MANUFACTURINGCO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 














Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then put 
us to the test. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills’ - - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N.C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County 
Lumber Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr,, Telephone 982 Gramercy 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEO, L. CAMP, Mar. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. fonan 1a’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern Soft 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High 
Class Finish, as well as Yard Stock 
and Car Material 











Yellow Pine Leaf 
feted & Favre rt po seat) 


Mandeville Lumber Co. fw Piling 








Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. ; 








Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 


Located on A. & V. and G. M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 
and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


50,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 


W. H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS. 











Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §Povs,scos 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and les from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 28 


Tho there is very little buying of any kind of 
lumber in this market just now the feeling is quite 
general among distributers that present conditions 
may be expected to continue until the first of the 
year at least, and then things will move much 
faster. This is not the time of the year for buy- 
ing, and judging from the volume of stocks on 
hand in every producing district it will be a long 
while before stocks can get normal again, even tho 
the labor supply gradually becomes better. Most 
of the local lumber fraternity attended the mass 
meeting of lumbermen in Chicago Friday and Sat- 
urday and what they heard expressed there by the 
leaders of the industry will go a long way in keeping 
the local market bolstered up until real buying 
starts. There is hardly a lumberman in Chicago 
but who believes that 1919 is going to see a very 
prosperous lumber business; the few exceptions 
are those who never see the bright side of any- 
thing. Many lumbermen and builders predict that 
Chicago will show the biggest building program 
next year that it has since the days following the 
great fire, and many indications point in that di- 
rection. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by John R. ae Secretary of Board of 

Trade 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 23 








Lumber Shingles 
Se Geass Anse h ssh y 38,893,000 5,534,000 
PD ea oi bo fase Wiesner oe 63,441,000 10,725,000 
DOCTONBE . i 0 ioe ss 24,548,000 5,191,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 23 
Lumber Shingles 
SINS Gio aie lewies oboe hah 2,131,129,000 264,127,000 
SENS so panes ss veins 3,111,756,000 568,211,000 
ee 1,980,627 304,084,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 23 
Lumber Shingles 
BPRS 15 Gk 25S ase is 6 eo 20,883,000 2,463,000 
1) ey oe 27,381,000 6,256,000 
DOCTORBO 2 oc vccces 6,498,000 3,793,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 23 
Lumber Shingles 
MN eh eh a ate bata 986,906,000 149,845,000 
SAG? chia susuee sane ne 1,416,069,000 385,228,000 





PPECIONNG | is.6:00 <0 


429,163,000 235,383,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment for the week ended Nov. 27, 1918: 


CLASS No. Value 
OE ee 1 900 
5 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 6 11,800 

5,000 and under 10,000...... 4 23,500 
10,000 and under 25,000...... 3 48,000 
25,000 and under 50,000. ...+. Sah? Ockwuneees 
50,000 and under BOG000....6.5 220s  cevevceee 
PVE MEMAPNIIO oa5 occu ween eye sia: Cees © 0s slea cies 

DUMMIE cic seas uni auu anes < 14 $ 84,200 
Average valuation for week...... eae 6,014 
Totals previous week............ 25 410,000 
Average valuation previous week... .... 16,416 
Totals corresponding week 1917.. 51 1,778,300 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 27, 1918.... 1,909 32,375,837 
Totals corresponding period 1917. 3,655 64,206,570 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—There is not a bit of gloom in 
the northern pine trade tho buying may not start 
actively until the first of the year. With the ban 
on building off and the outlook of a reduced lumber 
output in the next few months, there is every rea- 
son to believe the market will remain stabilized. 
The sash and door interests will surely be heavy 
buyers of northern pine in preparation for spring 
building, which ought to be heavy. Every channel 
of use of northern pine ought to be active in 1919, 
say local distributers, and they look for a big season 
next year. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 25.—While wholesale 
trade has not shown any marked change, retailers 
agree that a big building year is probably ahead. 
Some retailers assert that they have more stock on 
hand than usual, but most of them are sure to be in 
the market soon after the holidays, and it is sig- 
nificant that many are taking their annual invento- 
ries weeks ahead of the usual date. Wholesalers say 
that because of the labor scarcity and the prospec- 
tive light production of logs, there can not be any 
improvement in the price situation. 


New York, Nov. 25.—The yards are feeling some- 
what confident of the spring outlook and are hold- 
ing off until conditions are more settled. Pur- 
chases have slowed down considerably and little 
early activity is expected in the building trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The market has suffered 
from cancelations to some extent since the armis- 


tice was signed, particularly in the low grades. 
Retailers are unwilling to lay in stocks at present 
and factories are not yet adjusted in many cases 
to a peace basis. While trade will probably be slow 
during the remainder of the year, owing chiefly to 
the cold weather, which checks building, optimism 
is felt as to the outlook. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Dimension spruce is 
quiet and it is not thought that much increased ac- 
tivity will be shown during the remainder of this 
month. Dealers are busy analyzing the situation 
and trying to satisfy themselves as to the attitude 
which buyers will adopt. The base price for dimen- 
sion is $48. Reports are current that less has been 
accepted. Whether the future will see an apprecia- 
ble decline in prices is a subject of eager discussion. 
Matched spruce boards are said to be moving slowly. 
For lumber of this class, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet long, 
5 inches and up wide, $45 is being received with re- 
ports of slight shading of this figure. The same may 
be said of random spruce covering boards and while 
$40 is asked there is evidence that less will be gladly 
accepted. Clipped hemlock boards are not moving 
in volume and it is stated that $388 is not far from 
the selling price. 


New York, Nov. 25.—A good deal of this stock is 
still being taken over by the Government, but the 
removal of the building restrictions will have a 
favorable effect. Stocks continue low among yards, 
but somewhat better inquiries are looked for. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—White cedar products have a 
bright outlook. Posts will come in for a big spring 
demand, say distributers, while there is no reason 
why poles should not develop a good business now 
that all Government ban is off of construction work. 
Next year ought to see a big volume of new con- 
struction work by utility companies that use poles 
and placement work will start as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground in the spring. A general revival 
of building ought to produce a good market for shin- 
gles. Production of white cedar products this win- 
ter will fall far short of normal. . 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 25.—Post supplies in the 
hands of producers are very short. Orders have 
about stopped coming, and there is only a light 
movement to southwestern territory. Freezing 
weather has stopped work in this latitude. Atten- 
tion is directed to the woods, where small crews 
are at work for the opening of the season, with little 
prospect that they will be increased. As winter 
production will be less than half normal, there can be 
no question about disposing of present stocks next 
season at prices fully equal to the present level. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Very little buying goes on, 
but distributers of every kind of hardwood say 
when buying starts that it will move with a hum. 
With a general, predicted revival of building there 
ought to develop a demand for every kind of hard- 
wood that goes into building uses. Most distrib- 
uters do not look for any extensive buying until 
after the first of the year; they believe that in the 
meantime there will be no break in the market, as 
stocks both north and south are far below normal. 
The sash and door people already are making heavy 
inquiry in anticipation of big spring business, but 
so far have done little buying, evidently feeling out 
the market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 25.—Wholesalers report 
very little buying activity, but that is only normal, 
and with the lid taken off woodworking lines by the 
Government, they are expecting a steady demand 
for material. Northern hardwood stocks are lighter 
than usual, due largely to Government buying. Win- 
ter production will be far below the usual standard 
and more expensive than ever before. Prices ac- 
cordingly are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—While the Govern- 
ment has been canceling many orders for wagons, 
trucks and other things which call for hardwood, 
there has been little cancelation of orders placed 
by the factories, most of which apparently are get- 
ting on a peace basis and are eager to get shipment 
on orders already placed. There has been no let-up 
in ship yard demand and interior finish is beginning 
to show activity again. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—Inquiries seem to be 
coming in more freely from furniture and other lines 
heretofore regarded as nonessential. Some Govern- 
ment contracts are being cancelled, but there is a 
feeling that demand will be ample to take care of 
this, and the market remains rather firm, appar- 
ently due to the smallness of stocks and the short- 
age of labor and other manufacturing difficulties. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Manufacturers and 
distributers are sitting tight in confidence that the 
demands for lumber will become more urgent as 
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conditions thruout the industrial world adjust 
themselves and requirements for reconstruction, as 
well as for new development, come in. Generally, 
the markets hold strong, with concessions of price 
the exception. In plain and red oak there was dur- 
ing last week a continuation of the weakness in the 
common grades that showed the week before, but 
the declines do not exceed $2 in any grade or thick- 
ness. These are the grades of oak that showed 
considerable increase of stocks in the last report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. All other grades of quartered and 
plain oaks have held firm, even to crating and fenc- 
ing, mine stocks and crossing and bridge plank. 
Declines of $3 are reported in the FAS grades of 
cottonwood to from $44 to $53 for varying widths 
of inch stock. Chestnut has weakened from $1 to 
$2 in most of the inch thicknesses of almost all 
grades of plain and in the No. 1 common grade of 
2-inch, but quartered stock is firm and unchanged. 
Sap gum is stronger and from $1 to $2 higher in 
inch and 2-inch stocks of FAS and $1 higher in No. 
1 common. Black gum is down about $2 in No. 1 
and 2 common. Cherry, walnut, basswood, ash, 
hickory, beech, birch and some other woods are 
unchanged thruout their grades and thicknesses. 
Hard maple is $1 and $2 higher in all thicknesses 
from inch to 4-inch. Advances in inch butternut 
are $2 to $40 on No. 1 common and $6 to $64 on 
FAS, 1-inch thicknesses. Lifting of the embargo 
from Ohio River crossings into the North and East 
already has resulted in a renewal of shipments from 
the South into that territory, and with a contin- 
uance of the Government’s consumption of hard- 
woods in its naval program and the lifting of the 
building ban there should be a rapid diminution of 
unsold stocks, which have been on the increase for 
two or three months. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—The market is in a wait- 
ing attitude. The demand due to normal require- 
ments has not as yet begun. In some quarters it is 
thought that manufacturers needing hardwood will 
not be in any hurry to buy in large quantities at 
present prices and that hence it will be some time 
before the discrepancy due to the lack of Govern- 
ment orders will be made up. Prices remain at the 
same level. Prices current are: Poplar, $98 to $102; 
quartered oak, one inch, $120 to $180; plain oak, one 
inch, $82 to $88; basswood, one inch, $72 to $74; 
birch, red, one inch, $78 to $80; birch sap, one inch, 
$67 to $70; maple, one inch, $68 to $70. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—The measure of quiet 
noted last week in the hardwood trade continues, 
tho statements are made by traveling representa- 
tives of concerns that they found buyers quite re- 
ceptive and obtained a very fair amount of busi- 
ness. Demand may be expected to undergo more 
or less shifting. Opinion is unanimous that there 
have been no recessions in the quotations and none 
are expected. 





New York, Nov. 25.—Buyers who have had to hold 
off because of their demands being within the non- 
essential class will now be able to have their wants 
supplied and there are prospects of much stock be- 
ing offered for commercial purposes. The building 
trade is brighter than for some time and whole- 
salers expect that next year will see much improve- 
ment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—A quiet market prevails 
and buyers will pursue a waiting policy for the most 
part until after the end of the year. Factory busi- 
ness is in an unsettled state, with many concerns 
obliged to look for other lines of trade than those 
followed during the war. The ultimate outlook 
seems to be for excellent business, but it may take 
some weeks to develop. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 25.—Some inquiry is develop- 
ing from the furniture trade but the volume of 
boards moving is not reported heavy. There is some 
business being placed in bill stock at about the old 
price levels. Stocks of inch oak are in good shape 
for ordinary requirements. Few mills are in opera- 
tion. Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—The consensus of manufac- 
turers and distributers as expressed at the meeting 
of the manufacturers held last week in Chicago is 
that there is no cause for worry even tho no buying 
to amount to anything is going on at present. 
Stocks are short and hemlock will easily hold its 
head up if nothing seriously happens to southern 
pine in the next few weeks, and there is nothing to 
indicate but what southern pine will remain strong. 
Chicago distributers say that while there is no local 
demand at present inquiry from the East is begin- 
ning to pick up, with some buying. 


New York, Nov. 25.—This market will benefit con- 
siderably by the lifting of the ban against build- 
ing, but on account of all stock being commandeered 
there has been little tendency by wholesalers to 
seek commercial trade. Prices are unchanged and 
mill stocks are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Reports are that hem- 
lock is to be higher and some Michigan and Wis- 
consin mills are trying to put prices up, claiming 
that cars are very short, as well as labor. At the 
same time it is expected that Pennsylvania hem- 
lock will be on the market again soon. Wholesalers 
Say that they are not tied up to hemlock as they 
were, because they get substitute woods that com- 
pete with it more than formerly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Demand is not yet nor- 
mal, but broadened last week, and with stocks low 








The Finest age 
Lumber Comes ~ 
from High = 
Altitude #.,; 
Timber . 











And It’s Now 
Easy to Bring Down 


During the past few years we have 

shown many operators in high alti- 
tude timber how they could profit- 
ably utilize the 


Barienger 


Brake 


You too will be interested in this money- 
saving device when you know how it 
eliminates long winding roads, sand 
hilling and overcomes impassible 
grades. 


Illustrated 
Catalog Shows 
Method of 
Operation. 


If you have upland timber, now’s the 
time to bring it down when prices 
are good—we’ll help you do it. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


























FEEDING OUR ENEMIES 


"THE lumber dealer never had a better opportunity to sell 

finished lumber than is offered with Tecktonius Silo 
Fixtures right now. The necessity of feeding our enemies 
as well as our allies is going to mean greater conservation 
than ever which in turn is going to mean more silos. 

We sell the fixtures only. You buy your staves direct 
from the mill, thus saving freight. 
With the superior construction fea- 
tures of Tecktonius Silo fixtures you 
give the farmer a better silo for less 
money. 


TECKTONIUS 
SILO FIXTURES 


possess exclusive features which the 
farmer has been looking for and 
which makes easy sales for the 
dealer. 2 — 
Equipped with the famous Tecktonius T¢ktonius —— Hinged 

pe rfect fitting hinged doors, the renowned 

ecktonius Self Adjusting Straight Pull 
ug which automatically cares for all contraction and expansion, 
the | incomparable Tecktonius Anchorage System which constant- 


ly grips silo in a vice of rigidity at three vital points—top, base 
and middle. 








A Guarantee That 
Means Something 





Tecktonius Self Adjusting Straight 
Pull Lug 


What others claim for their silo 
fixtures, Tecktonius backs with an iron bound guarantee. All 
experiments are thus eliminated and risks avoided, 

Send for our comprehensive book “Cashing In On Silos,” 
and get the greatest silo proposition ever offered. 


Tecktonius Iron Bound Guarantee 


THE E. C. TECKTONIUS MFG. COMPANY 


1424 THIRTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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and winter approaching price reductions are out 
of the probabilities. Quotations are certain to ad- 
vance as soon as the Government’s hand is taken 


off the valve. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Poplar is still a good wood and 
will undoubtedly remain so for many months. A 
revival of building will mean a big demand and 
stocks are now below normal. The future looks 
very good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Poplar is responding 
earlier than any other of the woods to the antici- 
pated increased demand. There has been full re- 
covery from recent price declines and the market 
has resumed its old time life. There is not a de- 
cline in the list, while advances are numerous. The 
FAS grade is stronger in all thicknesses, %-inch 
$3 up at $76, %-inch $2 up at $82, inch $1 up at $86 
and 2-inch $1 up at $100. The common grades are 
$1 and $2 higher in the inch stocks and $2 and $3 
higher in the 2-inch stocks. Panel and wide, bevel 
and drop siding, dimension and quartered stocks 
have held unchanged under a steady demand. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—While poplar has been 
less affected than some other woods by the disloca- 
tion due to the war, there is enough peace work 
that has been deferred to make way for war activi- 
ties to keep the poplar men busy and to take up the 
output of mills. These latter, having a very much 
more adequate labor supply in prospect, will doubt- 
less increase their production. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The market is quiet at 
present, but business seems likely to pick up when 
factories are adjusted to peace conditions. The 
leading industries that have been large consumers 
are readjusting their affairs to peace conditions and 
will buy little or nothing until the new year opens. 
They are likely to buy a good deal of poplar after 
that time. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 25.—There has been some im- 
provement in the volume of stock moving, due to 
the improved embargo situation. Inquiries appear 
to be growing more numerous and all indications 
point to better business in the near future. Prices 
are unchanged, with stock low. . 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Tho buying is light there is 
better inquiry from country yards, especially of 
Wisconsin territory, which place much of their 
business thru Chicago distributers of west Coast 
products. The inquiry is for dimension, flooring 
and ceiling. Vertical grain flooring holds steady at 





































Goldsboro 


is manufactured to meet our long established standards 
of quality and is a big trade builder for retail yards. 
Every foot runs uniform to quality, millwork and grad- 


ing year in and year out. 





Therefore, it is dependable. 
Try a mixed car of it today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. 





N.C. Pine 


TELECODE USED. 











difficulties, lack of building etc. 


$2 off discount sheet 23. Boards are weak. With 
a revival of building there should be a good spring 
business in this market with every fir item that is 
able to sell here against competing woods. Red 
cedar shingles are up considerably again, due to 
mills being closed down and the outlook for build- 
ing revival. 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 23.—In sharp contrast with 
the somewhat chaotic conditions of a week ago, a 
more hopeful feeling pervades the entire fir in- 
dustry. Release of labor in the spruce camps, the 
end of embargoes and the removal of building re- 
strictions are all elements of widespread optimism. 
Government specialties are giving way to substan- 
tial commercial transactions. Lumbermen have 
been on bedrock long enough, and with the present 
strong undertone to the market which is due to 
prospective buying they are convinced that better 
times are at hand. 





Portland, Ore., Nov. 23.—For high grades of lum- 
ber prices continue firm, for the Government is still 
buying large quantities for railroad and ship build- 
ing purposes, but for lower grades it is held that 
prices are now at bedrock, with all prospects for 
advancing as soon as new market channels begin 
to open up. The lifting of the embargo for points 
east of the Mississippi has already shown a stimu- 
lating effect. Cancellation of orders for airplane 
stock has naturally made the demand for clears 
lighter, but so far the manufacturers have seldom 
had much trouble disposing of that part of the log. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Inquiry has increased 
considerably the last week and prices have stiff- 
ened up generally in view of a heavy prospective 
demand. Some mills which have fairly good stocks 
still quote the old prices, but the majority have 
gone up a dollar on the lowest items. Buying as 
yet is not large, but general tenor of the inquiry 
indicates that orders will not be long delayed. As 
a rule, fir stocks are broken. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—No buying is going on at pres- 
ent, but there is a good future in this market for 
California white and sugar pine, Idaho white and 
western. The sash and door interests are making 
inquiry for shop in a stronger way than for many 
months and ought to begin buying soon. A revival 
of building will mean a strong market for western 
pines in Chicago territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—A better inquiry for 
western pines is noted this week, tho large quanti- 
ties are not yet sought for. Prices are now firm. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Dealing here in western 
white pine is not brisk, due to the transportation 
One or two deal- 
ers doing a large business here report an improved 
number of inquiries, but most firms see no improve- 
ment. Prices are (finest graded stock): Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $72 to $74; 2%4-, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%-, 38-inch, $140; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $90; 5/4 to 8/4, $105; barn boards, No. 2, 
5-inch, $59; 6- to 8-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 12- 
inch, $68. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The approach of the end 
of the year is causing considerable quiet in the 
demand for the California pines and not much im- 
provement is looked for until January. But little 
stock is offered, white pine being a little freer than 
sugar pine, in which prices are strong. Dealers are 
hopeful of a good improvement in trade during the 


next year. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Redwood distributers look for- 
ward to big business. As to buying they do not 
expect much until after the first of the year, but 
then, they say, redwood will get its share of the 
building material demand. Prices remain strong. 








San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 23.—While demand is 
not very lively the well informed expected the red- 
wood lumber trade to show marked improvement 
early in the coming year. With the September em- 
bargo removed the outlook for eastern business is 
greatly improved and cars are now readily obtained. 
Government business is held up owing to the end- 
ing of the war, but more orders for ship building 
and other purposes are expected later. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Even redwood, which 
has been about the least active wood on the market 
for several months, is stirring with the return to 
peace conditions. Inquiry has increased ‘the last 
week with the prospect of considerable building 
operations in the spring. Yard stocks in this sec- 
tion are said to be small. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—With building restric- 
tions completely removed, there is every indication 
that much new construction will be started. With 
the elimination of war regulations the status of the 
wholesaler ought to become more satisfactory than 
it has been. Furthermore, the releasing of many 
workers heretofore employed in munitions plants 
and discharges from the army should provide more 
adequate labor for the sawmills, for building and 
for all the other activities of peace, with the conse- 
quence of stimulating the inquiry and the move- 
ment. Leading members of the trade here are very 
hopeful as to the outlook. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Dealing in North Caro- 
lina pine is of very small volume. There is a fair 
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demand for roofers and the call for partition and 
flooring is far from encouraging. Retail yards are 
purchasing only for the most pressing needs of re- 
stocking. With the ending of war operations all 
construction work has so stopped as to make the 
trade in this line of the lumber trade even worse 
than it has been. Dealers are hopeful and watchful 
of an increase in building operations by next spring. 

New York, Nov. 25.—There has been little activ- 
ity in the trade during the last several weeks and 
altho the building ban has been lifted and the pros- 
pect of improvement in building conditions looks 
very favorable very little of this work could be un- 
dertaken during the winter. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The shortleaf market 
holds up well, tho the offerings of stock are some- 
what larger than they have been. Industrial de- 
mand has fallen off considerably, but is expected 
to show improvement before many weeks. Retail- 
ers are making some inquiries, but will defer their 
purchases until after the beginning of the year in 
most instances. The mills report having less stock 
than usual and predict firm prices. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—The mass meeting of lumber- 
men held in Chicago Friday and Saturday brought 
out exactly the conditions prevailing with southern 
pine manufacturers; to-wit: That there is not much 
lumber in the South and manufacturers do not be- 
lieve that they will be able to manufacture new 
stocks any cheaper than at present for at least a 
year. Consequently if consumers expect that prices 
will slide off before the spring buying season they 
may be disappointed. Local distributers expect a 
big volume of business beginning about the first of 
the year; inquiry has already begun but there is no 
buying to speak of. This territory will develop a 
tremendous building program and southern pine 
ought to have the biggest market it ever had, once 
the buying for 1919 starts. 





The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 





Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alex- sas 
bury, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 
FLOORING— 
SSR” TGR ws vcswes coos 48550 «2% ee 
pbatier ere wen 48.00 48.50 
eo eee : 48.2 Beare eer 
re eee 37.00 6H 
ee 2 27.50 een 
KG ae al C026 @ aeerees 25.00 *36. 00 36.00 
: eee 34.00 32.75 .... 
Ne: his eXe-g-bck pimlueier’ > eae. eee 
SSO TG ee esis oaccccse cece OT:50° ass 
pebattor ree eT .... 46.00 46.25 
or ere a «.- 46.50 eieiare P 
Adcom Oro es ar aharaete sere 36.00 40.00 
No. Re a ee ee 28.00 ne arr 
FG B&better pislgueuere ata ere 33.75 35.00 34.50 
I tee ee Meant Risvotele WS bess Seng 35.00 
[ CL arene Scene ete ; *34.00 
Weiss ce pseve Sate oe Sieéiee ee ocee Gea 
OR Bids ss baleadewele 82.25 32.00 .... 
WO Bie cix ca icvns dé. 24.50 24.50 25.25 
ae EA A rrica 19.00 eee Or 
ee NOs IN oo 0: oo 50 1020 -0c0 5058 33.00 
No. 2? C Mins ts te Sac sle ce lavelele 26.25 
No. 3 Oi isis soe savensve si orece 22.00 
CEILING— 
ESE” EPRDOULOD 5.6.56. 6 0:0 60.50.99 30.50 *31.50 29.00 
RE ME otele’s esas o@ieie e oisle 28.50 ... ae 
OD Se ee 22.00 eae 22.50 
5gx4" B&better ra LORE RE OE 32.25 32.50 32.50 
ee ee ere -.-- 80.50 31.00 
Bio secs.<o.acolauisiie or 616 8c¥i ae 23.50 23.50 23.75 
x4” Babetter gis eras winiske talents 35.25 cos 6SOiee 
MONDE OMs 55-45 5e'r0:4 809s 9 sere 64:6 eters 35.00 
1 eg ain EI IR 26.75 eee 
PARTITION— 
ix4” Bébetter ......<. oe seco OpeEe %87.00 
Disc. ¢ 55-5506 0's a wiele-wetee SE00° 463s 
RM ey ae pie esernonebw lan 29.25 
BEVEL SIDING 
A ade 20S 0 -... *26.00 26.00 
NOES a7 tpi's''s:'ovasecaveceniere 23:00 «... 24.00 
PE oo 755960 eee 4 eB 19.00 - *19.00 
5x6” B&better ...... areleieleaie 27.50 *28.50 
Drop SipINc— . 
1x4 or 6” B&better ........ . 84.25 35.00 35.25 
Se RES er - 33.25 32.50 32.50 
i Cena. 26.75 26.50 26.75 
FINISH— 
Bébetter Rough: 
BRD BOG WT 6 16:5, vislecsleiw sete <a ean SBR 
EAN Se 1 se cess *42.00 
136 and 254 10 12%... seese oieiee! “Mabon 
—_ tter Surfaced: 
RA RS See eee 37.75 36.50 37.00 
16” niaieeved dials’ sia ovate soecse Glt0 Benue 23:00 
MR ee cord aiecsar aa ierv a ces baie ---- 87.00 38.00 
1x5 and crew's ocx sheacecs -oe- 36.75 38.71 39.00 
Me cosa ce sevolai aw oie: es0' er 40.00 
Rtg LO WO a 65-60 00. Beare’ ace, osees 44.75 
126 and 2x4 to 12” 06. --+- 42.50 44.00 43.25 
EAR ON We 5 6:s0..¢:6: 0 aseie-0'08' eee. %42.00 41.00 
C Surfaced: 
MRI Wave a lg ce Nao 65d SIRENS *32.75 33.00 
EE api ofols wiped otose ie cd wiles *38.75 We 
Mo orci 7s lanase lola io ea aupiais *38.75 38.00 
1x5 and || Lf ea ae ae reer *39.00 39.50 
eats a Tela latada (6 6/0 010 9 *39.50 37.00 
29 And 224 fo 32! 2.6.5 oes 47.00 ose 
CASING AND BASE, Bébetter— 





No. a 1x 3" 13 and 16’....:. R 
Other lengths 5 
ixi0”, 14 and 16"..... 0. 
Other lengths... le x 
ixio”, t4 and 16"... ee 3. 
Other r lengths... 31.50 32.50 33.00 
No. 2 an 10 to 20’): 
BRON oye: aces 6. 0!6io wae bie 23.00 ate 
1x gn? Barapa taalee dep oibriove.ieileve 24.75 26.25 26.00 
RUS cra ls ia svatctassisiptaloverd 25.00 *26. i 25.50 
einvalece bis aipwiele 27.25 27.73 28.25 





Hat- Kan- 
ties-. Alea- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La, Mo. 
~*~ hs A os lengths) : 
i ered ete ab las a wa peoaiee 21.50 20.50 21.50 
110" RE a ete 21.50 *21.50 21.50 
PRN Oioxg Gdein-n (eiutere hae accra 22.00 *22.00 22.50 
No. 4, all widths and lengths... 14.00 .... 16.00 
FENCING, S1S— 
TNO Ber Pe ei Sabir ase --+. 28.83 29.50 
Other lengths... 30.50 28.55 29.00 
PO OT vase cceratere « ---.- 980.50 30.50 
Other lengths... 30.50 30.00 30.00 
No. 2 on age : 
Pree seteialeuele: eterg- a0 24.25 23.71 24.00 
268 Bt iera ie slerete ataccherwiale’s 24.75 24.75 24.75 
No. 3 (at pene: 
‘fe ee eee See 20.50 20.50 20.75 
= 6" Mise sare 8 ei Gabe exe late 20.50 .... 20.25 
SHIPLAP— 
No. I, 1%)6", 14: and u6".....<.. tees. GRO” SSn 
Other lengths... 31.25 30.28 30.75 
1510", E24 and i6"........ ++ %80.75 80.75 
Other lengths... *30.75 30.50 
No.2 (10 to 20’): 
MES oie: iéco:edipaceie-deis 27.25 26.00 26.50 
MEN is g:659:0 6 4.8.6 & eee 88 26.50 *25.91 26.75 
No. 3 so es 
So are 22.75 21.81 20.25 
eatif Perera ewes yy | ey | 
Groovep Roorinec— 
NO. 2; S210", 140nd 16’... eee %80.75 . 
Other lengths... .... *%30.75 ‘ 
DIMENSION, 8181E— 
tO. 2; SEO" BO? ccceeocecs -.-. 25.50 25.50 
De -28s«0% oees oee. 28.50 23. 50 
TO” steeme ee es 24.50 23.50 23.50 
18 and 20’.... 27.50 25.50 25.50 
BE OF. TO o ewsiaiee ee eeee 28.00 23. 
: 2 a ra ee ee. 22.00 22.00 
|] er ee 23.25 22.00 22.00 
18 and 20’.... 23.50 23.00 23.00 
2x 8”, 10’ é 25.00 25.00 
f 23.00 23.00 
7 24.00 23.00 23.00 


1 ». 23:75 25.00 
2x10”, ee 





23.75 





1 é* 25.50 25.25 
250s", 10" nw ciccscose oe 27.00 27.00 
So 6.66 80wo-ecKe <x 25.50 25.50 
De ° st2cenvaee 26.00 25.50 25.50 
18 and 20’ 27.00 27.00 27.00 
No. 2, 2x 4", 10° ...ccccece ie .... 24,00 
| gare eee eos 22.00 22.00 
TO? v.s26%6008 22.25 22.00 | 22.00 
18 and 20’.... 24.25 24.00 23.75 
2%: 67, TO" ee cawesen eoee 21.50 21.25 
| a ee ---. 20.50 20.50 
PO castes ous 20.50 20.50 20.50 
18 and 20’.... 21.50 21.50 21.25 
ZEST kisses rae 23.50 *21.50 
TE —-gtcesteeess 21.50 21.75 
| eee ore 21. 50 21.50 21.50 
18 and 20’ 22.75 23.00 *24.00 
ZEtO™, 207) wo ccccvees o* ecoee *24.00 
NS oveevecwws -+.. 22.00 *22.00 
t MTT eC Tee 22.00 22.00 *24.00 
18 and 20’.... 25. 00 24.00 *25.50 
V2 3) ao |: .--- 25.50 *24.00 
12° Tretttri «++. 24.00 24.00 
| ee ee 23.25 24.00 24.00 
18 and 20’.... 24.75 25.50 25.50 
DCA Ome’. a Can © 1 ea rr 16.25 17.00 17.00 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS-— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 
and under: 
Be Ran ol ROMEO AD RRMOR ES 27.00 30.78 27.75 
DS hose a8laxa Sais 8 9.0.04 pew S105 «2s. 20.00 
1 1 elle tee ee ee Seopa a rare see 31.50 coos Gael 
We p dieta Satire Riv wee ea ee ate 48.00 34.50 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 
Bee oa awl akele 6 ecanws 24.50 
Bo Sa seee dee ev ehae es 28.25 
arcane hale char ee 30.00 
PLASTER LATH— 
(OR a ee re 3.44 3.65 3.64 
a Oe ai vg aoe. 0 3ie a aoa o esata wears 2.65 
‘an MATERIAL (all 1x4 and 6”)— 
TROL Dy PR ois bese teers Oy ee eee 
OS 20.0 ie es 30.00 a ‘cee 
2 -C-E rerr 34.00 oe 
5’ and multiples...... 29.50 eas és 
oo hdc ged eeae <4 6ce,- ‘ea 
INO s (By TOU ook 55 5.0 e0rd oe cose BIS 
Car SILus, S4S— 
et fe err 37.00 
Be OAs. cede 39.00 
Wp tO: 26", Baste: B66. xic.« scsiere cen SQ88 
Oe SOE sc ccvesée cone Se 
Tie te 397, Be Gh Be scccccse e+e. 43,00 
Up to 14", BE tO GO) ¢ . vcsess 49.00 
NS | ee 51.00 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLock StTocK- 
PEGs, 2 Rs 0:o.,0 6:9. 0:6,0:0.3.0: 6,053) 24.00 


Note: New quotations not having been received in 
time for publication in this issue, the prices given in 
the Hattiesburg column: are those of last week, as are 
those preceded by an asterisk (*). 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—The volume of orders 
for southern pine is not yet all that could be desired 
and the mills now are prepared to take care of busi- 
ness better than they have been for some time. 
Industrial buying continues, but retailers have not 
yet shown any keen desire to get into the market. 
Generally, this is thought to be a result o!' a belief 
that prices will be lower, and in some quarters 
there appears to be a tendency toward weakness. 
Other southern pine men say, however, any weak- 
ness that may exist now is temporary and that 
once the situation settles down prices will be firm 
on the Government list. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 25.—Altho there has been no 
marked improvement in buying since the lifting of 
embargoes and restrictions, there has been consid- 
erable of an increase in inquiries from retail yards. 
Some dealers are disposed to play a waiting game, 
and while here and there offerings are being made 
at less than the Government maximum price 
most manufacturers seem determined to hold what 




















OXWELD Injector Type 
Welding andCutting Blow- 
pipes are the most efficient and 
economical, regardless of the 
source of your acetylene gas sup- 


ply. Where for portability or 
other reasons compressed acety- 
lene is used from cylinders, Ox- 
weld Injector Type Blowpipes 
utilize far more of the contents 
of the cylinders than will any 
other type of blowpipe. 


Write for Bulletins telling of the 
advantages Oxweld Oxy- Acety- 
lene Apparatus and Supplies in 
the upkeep of your machinery 
and tools. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 


World’sLargest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 


Pave the Way 


' » For Business 


by getting better 
acquainted with 
motermersingaes 
noun 

thing will Ne 
more than to have 


Monarch 


Meal and 


Feed Mill 


in your yard, With it you can grind oats, corn, rye, 
uckwheat, etc., for farmers, and while you are grind- 
ing you can encourage Soune building and repair work. 


Let us tell you how oth 
| BUY MORE =) 


dealers use this mill with 
LIBERTY BONDS 


good profit. 
Write for catalog today. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., munev.ra. 


1522C 




































WICKES watertire BOILER 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and 
steam turbines never have erroded and 
clogged blades and nozzles when using this 
boiler? 
Ask for “Aids in the Selection of 
Boilers,” sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1716 West St. Bidg. 

Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bidg. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 






Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bidg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 





, Were awarded 
honors Panama«Pa 


{ Rvinon PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 
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stocks they have at the full mark. Retail business 
is still dull, but distributers are doing a fairly large 
business. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 25.—The southern pine 
market appears to be marking time for the moment, 
bookings being relatively very small for the last 
week. Production and shipments seem to be slight- 
ly improved. With mill stocks broken, a good vol- 
ume of unshipped business still on the files and the 
prospect for speedy redevelopment of building ac- 
tivities both at home and abroad, manufacturers as 
a rule are optimistic with respect both to bookings 
and prices. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Southern pine is not an 
enthusing line at present. Retail yards are not 
inclined to stock up in either flooring or partition 
or other grades. No improvement in building is in 
sight and dealers are not any too confident that there 
will be an improvement in the near future. Un- 
doubtedly there is some shading of the Government 
prices to persuade trade. Some southern pine ship- 
ments by water of heavy timbers for ship and mill 
construction have been noted here of late. This 
is taken as auguring well for the future, tho this 
lumber is bought for specific purposes. The general 
trade is watchfully waiting for any sign of better- 
ment. Dealers will all welcome the return of the 
action of supply and demand in settling prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—The unsettlement 
and doubt created by the prospective changes 
arising from the end of the war is not 
likely to last long, and Georgia pine men are 
preparing to get in shape for the business which 
they feel will come before long. Meanwhile, the 
range of prices is about the same as it has been, 
the prospect of greater activity tending to impart 
an added measure of firmness to the list. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—There has been a 
decidedly better inquiry for commercial lumber, 
and with the abrogation of the embargo and permit 
requirements more lumber is moving. Altogether, 
however, the market is slow. Not much is ex- 
pected from builders this winter outside of inquiries 
or possible bookings for next spring, actual distri- 
bution for that account being likely to remain light 
for some time. Few price changes of quotations are 
reported. 





New York, Nov. 25.—While the immediate outlook 
is uncertain, there is every indication of a heavy 
demand in the spring, because large building con- 
tracts are sure to be placed. Some cancelations of 
Government orders, including orders for railway 
material, are reported, but a large number of these 
will stand. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Demand shows a slight 
improvement, tho not brisk, as it is too late in the 
season for building to make a start. Prices hold 
up well, tho some items show a decline. The out- 
look is regarded as good, but it will be a number 
of weeks, it is thought, before retailers place much 
business. They plan to wait until after inventories 
are taken. Stocks are everywhere small. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 25.—Increase of mixed- 
car orders is reported today, with generally brisker 
industry for such stock. Some of the orders stipu- 
late immediate shipment, while others request Jan- 
uary delivery. Manufacturers have been reluctant 
hitherto to accept booking for future delivery, but 
it is understood that the current orders for January 
shipment are being rather freely accepted where 
mill-stock assortments permit. Orders for Govern- 
ment account are no longer coming in, but accord- 
ing to reports today there has been no cancellation 
of such orders already placed. Cut has increased 
somewhat, due to slightly more favorable weather 
and labor conditions, but mill stocks rule considera- 
bly below normal volume and badly broken in as- 
sortments. Prices are rated very firm all round. 





Chicago, Nov. 27.—Distributers expect their share 
of the “gravy” when the building revival gets under 
way. Mill reports indicated not only small stocks 
but stocks so badly shattered in the more salable 
items that it will take several months for the mills 
to get back to a normal basis. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—Distributers report that 
tho demand for the last week was not so great as 
the previous week, considerable buying following 
the lifting of embargoes and building restrictions. 
Not much demand is expected now until about the 
first of the year. Altho there is little business, 
prices remain firm, and because of the scarcity of 
stocks there is no disposition to make concessions, 
outside of a few special items, by the mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Demand, which had 
begun to fall off, has quickened up again with the 
removal of building restrictions and considerable 
new inquiry has come in from country yards, as 
well as from city yards and the factories, which 
have bought very little the last six months. 


New York, Nov. 25.—Inquiries have been slow. 
However, it is expected that as a result of the 
order of the War Industries Board mills will in- 
crease their stock to prepare for big trade in the 
spring and when the building trade stirs up again a 
good market can be looked for. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The cypress trade is 
slow at present, with prices somewhat easier. Buy- 
ers hesitate to make any purchases until after they 
have taken their inventories. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Most cypress men find 
the trade continuing dull with no signs of bettering. 
The lack of general house construction has kept 
this branch of the trade as well as that of the other 
southern lumber dealers at a low ebb. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Shop grades have 
weakened $2 to $36 for inch and $44 for 2-inch. 
FAS is down $4 for 2-inch to $62 and selects, same 
thickness, $3 to $52. In all other cases the market 
has held firm, reflecting the condition of stocks at 
the mills and the more numerous inquiries from 
commercial consumers. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—Quiet has prevailed in 
the cypress trade during the last week. This wood 
was far less affected by the changes which the war 
brought and is therefore in a correspondingly bet- 
ter position to get back upon a peace basis. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—-Red cedar shingles took a jump 
upward this week, the new quotations being, clears, 
$4.20, and stars, $3.40, Chicago basis. The quota- 
tions are 30 cents above last week on clears and 
5 cents on stars. The advance is due to many mills 
being shut down and the outlook for building re- 
vival. White cedars are quoted: Extras, $4.45; 
standards, $3.60; sound butts, $2.60. The prices 
mean a 10-cent advance on extras, but remain the 
same on the others. Lath ought to have a good 
spring market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 25.—Shingle prices are 
much stronger and every mail from the Coast brings 
word of advances at the mills. The ruinously low 
prices being made a few weeks ago have disap- 
peared from the market. Offerings are very light 
and are generally taken promptly, tho retail de- 
mand has almost ceased. Dealers who are short on 
shingles are now anxious to protect themselves for 
spring trade. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 23.—Red cedar shingles are 
strong and higher, with clears at $2.65 to $2.70 and 
stars at $2.15 to $2.20 Removal of embargoes found 
the mills with small accumulations, or none at all, 
and the demand is keen for everything in sight. 
Mills show no disposition to take on more orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Demand has been 
running away from the supply and for the first time 
in months mill orders now are being taken. The 
transit line has been kept short by the demand and 
mills are trying to increase their shipments. Sid- 
ing, which has been very weak for some months, is 
again in demand and shows a tendency to advance 
in price. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—The shingle market re- 
mains quiet, with prices prevailing of $2.70 for 
clears and $2.20 for stars, Pacific coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 25.—Cypress shingles con- 
tinue in brisk call and very low supply, assortments 
being badly broken. Some of the mills are said 
to be practically out of the market on this item for 
the time being. Cypress lath are in good supply and 
quiet call. It is understood that 50-cent concessions 
for straight-car orders of lath are obtainable at 
present. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The shingle market is 
stronger and wholesalers quote extra clears from 
$4.30 to $4.40, an advance of 15 to 25 cents within 
the last couple of weeks. The rise is on account of 
the small number of shingles coming east. Re- 
ceipts are unusually light and have been falling off 
just at the close of the season, when ordinarily they 
are apt to be the heaviest. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25.—Market quiet may be 
said to prevail in the shingle trade, the latest de- 
velopment having tended rather to occasion hesi- 
tancy than a more active demand. Quotations are 
unimpaired and holders are not forcing the demand 
by concessions. Lath also are about where they 
have stood, tho they may be expected to reflect the 
effect of the return to more normal conditions ear- 
lier than shingles. Stocks here are not large. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—The lath market is at 
a particularly low ebb. Prices are low and weak. 
Production is curtailed so that some believe an 
increase in building within the next few months 
would cause demand to exceed supply. The 1% are 
quoted at $4.35 to $4.40, and the 1%-inch at $3.90 
to $4. Shingles are a little more active, tho some 
dealers look for an increased demand before long be- 
cause of necessitated repairs and new construction. 
Second clears, whites, are growing more and more 
scarce here. As high as $4.50 is asked for this stock. 
Red cedars sell poorly and prices are accordingly 
weak. Inquiries for all cedars are less than a week 
ago. White extras are quoted $5 to $5.25 and clears 
$4.50 to $4.70. There is practically no demand for 
spruce clapboards. Prices quoted are: 4-foot 
extras, $58 to $60; 4-foot clears, $56 to $58. Business 
in furring is particularly slow, but prices show 
no wavering tendencies nevertheless. Two-inch fur- 
ring is quoted generally at $37 and sells at a figure 
a little under that. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Altho inquiries are 
few there is such scarcity of stocks that prices are 
held unchanged. Distributers are looking ahead to 
next spring, when architects and contracting build- 
ers predict the greatest activity the building indus- 
try has ever experienced. This may develop more 
activity in a few weeks. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 
8. 


get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUI 


WANTED—POPLAR SQUARES 
Carload good Poplar Squares, 10x10, 9x9, 8x8 and 7x7. 
Lengths may be 8’ to 16’. Want more 8x8 than other sizes. 
Submit available stock and when delivery can be made. 
JOHN W. ANDERSON, 
659 Washington St., Appleton, Wis. 


GREEN OAK PLANK 
10 cars 2” No. 1 common and better, largely 12 ft. lengths 
(scattered spot worms no defect). Quote delivered Chicago 
rate of freight. Cc. W. TUNIS LUMBER CO., 
502 Bell Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$15.00 REWARD FOR INFORMATION 
Regarding present address of Adelbert F. Sheffer, former 
addresses 1838 N. Park Ave., 3250 Cullom Ave. Formerly 
with I. Lurya Lumber Company. 
Address “E. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 














EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 
Want a job, employees; want anything? 


If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 


Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 


It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
Get quick returns. 
Send your advertisement to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WHERE IS THE MAN 

Who wishes this kind of a position? Wanted, a man who 
would care to join the co-operation of a firm on a fixed 
salary and one-third of all profits. Such a man would be 
the office man. He would have to understand all details 
of the business in keeping a complete set of books, learn 
the land and iron ore business and exploring for same, and 
stock raising. The salary per month would be for the first 
12 months $100.00 per month, with board and room fur- 
nished free. The allowance for board and room would be 
$105.00 per month. 

The headquarters for this will be Marquette, Mich. The 
owner of the business will deal in iron ore lands, timber 
products and stock grazing and raising. A man who can 
fill this position can build a future for himself. 

Address “BE. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine timber land man to take charge of timber and 
land department for a large pine operation. Must be com- 
petent surveyor and timber estimator and should have knowl- 
edge of logging operations. Address S. E. MORETON, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


WANTED IN CHICAGO, EXPERIENCED 
Stenographer. Manufacturer northern hardwoods. State age, 
experience and salary wanted. Good chance for advance- 
ment. LAKE INDEPENDENCE LUMBER CO., 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
An assistant Manager for a large retail lumber company. 
One who is willing to take hold any place and put in long, 
hard hours. A man under 40 preferred. Not necessary that 
he has had extensive lumber experience if he is bright and 
energetic and has had practical business experience. State 
experience and salary expected in first letter. 
REMINGTON LUMBER CO., Hibbing, Minn, 
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